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Part LY .— Politics and Parties. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
POLITICAL LIFE. 


How comes it that English people ordinarily take but 
a superficial interest in German politics ? That while 
the gyrations of French parties are followed with 
tolerable closeness, it is only in the time of exceptional 
excitement that the Briton, to whom a political atmo- 
sphere is life and health, ceases to be indifferent, and 
then only temporarily, to the movements and policies 
of parties in Germany. Probably the first reason 
that suggests itself is also the weightiest. Germany 
is not under parliamentary government. In neither 
her Imperial Assembly nor in the Diets of the Federal 
States are affairs really controlled by parties and 
‘votes. There is thus lacking to parliamentary life a 
strong popular factor and influence. 

Prince Bismarck once passed a joke at Parlia- 
mentary England—that country which “changes its 
Ministry every Thursday.” But there is something 
which even the most reactionary part of a democratic 
people would regard as infinitely worse than frequent 
change of Ministry; it is no change at all. Under 
the régime which keeps the German States on the 
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borderland between absolutism and parliamentary 
government, a Government and a policy may remain 
virtually unmodified for a generation. From the 
foreigner’s point of view such fixity of tenure is 
monotonous, while in actual life it is often open 
to more practical objections. 

Another explanation of the shght interest taken in 
German politics is the lack of commanding person- 
alities, another effect of the prevailing system, which 
is emphatically opposed to the formation of great 
political reputations. To the disparagement of so 
respectable a calling as the politician’s, it must be 
admitted that most of the German parliamentary 
leaders and deputies who have within the last twenty 
or thirty years enjoyed fame abroad have owed it 
less to their association with politics than to success in 
scientific or other unpolitical pursuits. Probably of 
recent deputies of the Reichstag, those best known 
abroad are Rudolf von Gneist, Rudolf Virchow, ex- 
Court Chaplain Stécker, August Bebel, and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht; yet the first two owe their fame to scholar- 
ship and science, the third to the agitation of anti- 
Semitism, and the last two to the agitation of Socialism 
—not to pure politics. To quite another category of ` 
celebrity belong men like Dr. Windthorst (died 1891), 
Eugen Richter, and Rudolf von Bennigsen, the 
leaders of the Clerical, Radical, and National Liberal 
parties. At home they have long been great political 
quantities, but out of Germany they are merely 
names to all but a few people. 

Foreigners are not, however, singular in dis- 
paraging German politics. In a less degree the 
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Germans themselves manifest the same apathy 
towards their Parliaments and parties. At the time 
of an election there may be a certain effervescence of 
feeling, but it soon subsides, and the surface of public 
life becomes again calm and lifeless. The day-to-day 
interest in politics of the great mass of people is 
slight. Some cyclonic event, some stirring crisis, a 
Socialist Bill, a great Army Estimate, a new era in 
foreign relationships, is needed before the lethargic 
mind of the average citizen is shaken. One may 
frequently hear educated men pooh-poohing parlia- 
mentary institutions and declaring that they would as 
soon or sooner be without them. 

Light is thrown upon this phase of national charac- 
ter by the inconsiderable influence and popularity of 
‘the Newspaper Press. The Germans cannot be called 
a newspaper-reading people, and the best of the 
metropolitan journals does not boast the circulation of 
many an English provincial daily or weekly news- 
paper. Ninety-nine out of every hundred readers 
have their newspapers delivered at their houses. 
Whether they arrive soon or late or not at all, the 
subscriber’s equanimity is unaffected. Where the 
absence of his evening news-sheet would cause the 
political-minded Englishman to'turn his attention to 
crockery-breaking, or some other equally amiable way 
of whiling away time, the more patient German dis- 
misses the triviality with the remark, ‘ Good, then 
there will be two papers to-morrow!” Of the two 
theories of life the German’s is unquestionably the 
more philosophical. 

If political organisations and meetings are but little 
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in vogue in Germany, lack of interest in politics is 
only half the explanation, for it should be remem- 
bered that the right of combination and of public 
assembly has hardly yet been legalised in most of the 
States. Nominally, indeed, the right was conceded 
by the constitutions issued after the ycar 1848, yet as 
it was left to the law to hedge it round with neces- 
sary restrictions, this first condition of civil and 
political freedom has never been enjoyed in its in- 
tegrity. Take tho Prussian constitution of 1850—ono 
of the most liberal of the post-revolutionary era. 
It says :— 

‘Every Prussian has the right to express his 
opinion freely by word, writing, print, or pictorial 
representation. There shall be no censorship; every 
other limitation of the liberty of the Press shall be 
based on legislation.” (Article 27.) 

‘‘ Offences caused by word, writing, print, or 
pictorial representation shall be punishable in 
accordance with the general penal laws.” (Article 
28.) 
= © All Prussians are entitled, without previous per- 
mission of the authorities, to mect peaceably and 
without arms within closed doors. This provision 
does not, however, relate to open-air meetings, which 
are subject to the common law, both generally and in 
regard to prior permission.” (Article 29.) 

« All Prussians have the right to unite in societies 
for such purposes as do not transgress the penal laws. 
But the exercise of this right, and the right guaranteed 
in the preceding article (29, that of public meeting], 
especially with a view to the preservation of the 
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public safety, is regulated by law. Political 
associations may be subjected by law to restrictions 
and even to temporary prohibition.” (Article 30.) 

It will be observed that in each article there is a 
reservation, making the exact form and limit of the 
right asserted dependent on “legislation” or ‘‘ the 
common law.” The result has been virtually to 
make these articles void and of no effect. When the 
Socialist Law was passed in 1878, the last vestige 
disappeared of whatever right of combination 
and public assembly had formerly existed; though 
since the fall of that law in 1890 German political 
parties have been enveloped in a freer atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, it is not allowable to convene public and 
especially political meetings without police permission, 
and almost invariably a police official is present to see 
that the bounds of moderation, not only in conduct 
but in language, are carefully observed. Strange inter- 
ferences with the right of public assembly naturally 
occur. Thus a meeting of unemployed was being 
held in Berlin. The proceedings had progressed 
smoothly until a Town Councillor said : ‘‘ If the gentle- 
men at the head of the Government are so favourable 
to economic liberty, they should give the working- 
man political liberty first.” The police officer present 
judged these words to be illegal, and immediately dis- 
solved the meeting. During the imperial election 
contest of 1893 a perfectly regular meeting of electors 
was dissolved at Strassburg by the policeman in charge 
with the startling prohibition “ Politics cannot be 
discussed here.” Yet it was a political meeting, 
convened and sanctioned as such. At the same time 
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the proceedings of a public electors’ meeting held 
in Berlin under Social Democratic auspices were 
stopped until the police had seen all the women 
present out of the doors, while another meeting of the 
same innocent character was dissolved because women 
were there. 

Save in election time the Radicals, the Democrats, 
and the Socialists—in other words, the popular 
parties—stand alone in resorting to public propa- 
gandism. To them, combination and public assembly 
are absolutely necessary, since they appeal in the 
main to the masses, and active agitation is indis- 
pensable when powerful official and social influences 
are arrayed against them. Notwithstanding this, 
their example and efforts have not yet quite naturalised 
the political meeting in Germany, though the word 
“meeting” is regularly applied to a party gathering. 

And here let it be remarked that the English 
Member of Parliament, and more still the English 
Minister of State, might well envy the comparative 
ease which falls to the lot of German deputies and 
Ministers. A German Abgeordneter both obtains 
and retains his seat with a modicum of exertion. The 
dissolution of the British House of Commons means for 
most aspirants to legislative position six weeks of hard 
labour, to be followed, in the event of success at the 
polls, by a sort of police surveillance during the 
entire existence of the new Parliament. Every year 
the faithful M.P. must render an account of his 
stewardship—not because he will, but because his 
constituents will, every month receive a deputation 
from home, every week put a local question (in what 
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we fondly term our Imperial Parliament), and every 
day answer a begging letter; while if he be a man of 
more than ordinarily compliant disposition, he may 
also be found acting as the universal lecturer, foun- 
dation-stone-layer, bazaar-opener, and master of cere- 
monies of his constituency. 

Not so with the German deputy. Save where the 
turbulent elements of society are strong, German 
elections pass off with the serenity of a summer sunset, 
and as a rule not a hundredth part of the English 
party spirit is manifested. Where the election is 
indirect—7.e., the election of deputies by voters who 
have themselves been previously chosen—the pro- 
ceeding is apt to be a pure formality, incapable of 
arousing enthusiasm and hardly interest, since the 
result can be foretold days before the determining 
poll. Indeed, the Prussian law absolutely forbids the 
holding of political meetings of any kind in connec- 
tion with the preliminary ballots. Yet here the good 
fortune of the German deputy does not end. When 
he has gone through the election—with a minimum 
expenditure of strength and also of money—his 
constituents leave him alone, as he leaves them, unless 
unforeseen issues of a grave character arise. He has 
no need to be always before the public, and what 
is called ‘stumping’ is well-nigh unknown save 
amongst Social Democrats. As for Ministers, they 
live in a perpetual paradise. There are no extra- 
parliamentary speeches to make, no elections to fight, 
no manifestoes to the nation to issue, no party cun- 
ferences to attend and address, no newspaper contro- 
versies to wage with opponents, no review articles to 
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write. The only words they need utter are the words 
which they address from their official places in 
Parliament. There they can speak when they like 
and refuse to speak when they are so minded. 

And yet if the political life of Germany is but little 
developed, it is not for want of parties and pro- 
grammes. If England is a country of many religious 
sects, Germany is a country of many political parties. 
There division into Liberals and Conservatives is not 
enough. There are intermediate stages, delicate 
nuances, both of Liberalism and Conservatism, which 
need distinct names, as well as political creeds which 
fall into neither of these broad categories. In 
England, too, there are Liberals and Conservatives of 
various degree, but for practical purposes two distinct 
divisions are nowadays considered sufficient, and 
terms like Whig and Liberal-Conservative are fast 
losing, if they have not already lost, currency. It is 
a result of the German’s slower movement in political 
thought, as well as of his intense love for abstractions 
and his habit of categorising, classifying, and sub- 
dividing all things visible and invisible, that the 
nation’s political sentiment is as diversified and gradu- 
ated as are the colours in the rainbow, and requires a 
party grouping which in practical England would be 
regarded as an idle exaggeration of differences. 

A glance at the nomenclature of the parties 
which have sat in the Reichstag will yield ample 
evidence of the German politician’s passion for 
differentiation. ‘‘ Fraction,” the German equivalent 
for the English “ party,” has not been chosen without 
cause. If we date the Reichstag’s career from the 
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constitution of its prototype, the North German Diet, 
there are some twenty fractions to account for. The 
Conservative groups include the Conservatives 
pure and simple, the German Conservatives, the Free 
Conservative or Imperial Party (Reichspartei), and 
the Free Conservative Union. Of Liberal fractions 
there are or have been the Progressist Party 
( Fortschrittspartei), which was preceded by the Old 
Liberal Party, as the latter was by the Democratic 
Party; the Free-minded Party (Freisinnige Partei), 
the National Liberals, the Liberal Imperial Party, the 
Free Liberal Union, the Liberal ‘ Group’ of 1879, the 
Liberal Union (seceders from the National Liberal 
party in 1880), and the German Radical People’s 
Party and the Radical Union, the last two being the 
outcome of the Free-minded or Radical Party’s split 
in 1893. The South German Democrats, the Ultra- 
montanes, the Social Democrats, the Anti-Semites, 
the Poles, the Alsace-Lorrainers (divided formerly into 
a Protest and a Particularist or Autonomist Party), 
the Danes, and the Guelphs or Hanoverians make up 
_a formidable list of heterogeneous fractions, which the 
best Government that ever existed would in vain have 
tried to keep tractable. 

Even to-day there are in the Reichstag no fewer 
than twelve parties, not to speak of cliques and 
caves. | 

A peculiar feature of German parliamentary life 
is the attachment to most of the principal parties of 
what are called Hospitanten. The term is academic, 
and means really guests (Hospes). At the university, 
students who occasionally attend a lecture, yet do 
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not follow the course, bear this name. So, too, the 
‘guests’ of a political party do not formally 
belong to the fraction, though they may attend its 
meetings and naturally sit upon its benches in the 
House. | 

There are specific reasons to explain this multi- 
plication of parties. In the case of the Poles, the 
Hanoverians, and the Alsace-Lorrainers, national 
consciousness or aspiration after national independence 
is the basis of party existence. National character- 
istics have also something to do with the splitting up 
of larger parties like those of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. The Liberalism and Conservatism of all the 
States are not identical in degree or aim, because the 
political, economic, and social problems to be solved 
are not everywhere the same. But a more important 
moment is the tendency for the extremes of Liberalism 
and Conservatism to go farther apart. The van and 
rear of the political army in Germany were never 
divided by such a distance as to-day. Not to speak 
gf the extreme democratic party, we find the Radicals 
of this country of but little limited monarchies bound 
to theories and measures borrowed from States under 
full parliamentary government. On the other hand, 
ultra-Conservatism seeks little less than a return to 
absolutism. Between irreconcilable standpoints like 
these—standpoints which objective judgment finds to 
be equally untenable, equally opposed to organic 
political development, equally inconsistent with or- 
dered State life—there are bound to be intermediate 
positions. Thus have come into existence the so- 
called ‘‘ middle parties,” whose efforts have been 
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directed towards compromise, yet at the same time 
towards positive progress. It will probably be found 
that neither by ultra-Conservatism nor ultra-Liberal- 
ism will the great party propagandism of the future be 
made. The Promised Land will be entered by the 
parties of moderation. That the extreme parties 
have no prospect of conquering has repeatedly been 
proved by the secessions and divisions which both 
have experienced, though the Liberal party naturally 
in a greater degree than the Conservative. The 
futher consideration of party prospects must, however, 
be reserved for later chapters. 

One other observation is suggested here. Not a 
few political and national issues unknown in English 
experience have influenced the history and policies of 
German parties. Questions connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Empire and the development of its 
institutions and its resources have again and again 
unexpectedly arisen and diverted the course of a 
party’s career. Men who have for years been 
wedded to fixed political and economic theories havo 
found themselves compelled, when faced by the in- 
exorable logic of facts, to abandon cherished con- 
victions, to begin political life again, as it were, and this 
has meant the violent sundering of party ties, perhaps 
the disintegration of party fabrics altogether. 

Take two questions only—national defence and 
Protection. Sharp as have, until recent years, been 
the issues which have divided Conservatives and 
Liberals in England, it is the excellent tradition of 
our party relationships that military and naval ques- 
tions, whether votes of money or reforms in methods 
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and organisation, should not be legitimate matters of 
Ministerial badgering and party bickering. Yet this 
is not so in Germany, though she is a military Power 
as is no other country in Europe. There an ab- 
solutely unanimous military vote is almost unknown. 
For the last thirty ycars, first in the Prussian Diet 
and later in both that Legislature and the Reichstag, 
the Radical party has invariably, and other parties 
have in turn, made the votes for national defence the 
subject of hot attack on the Government. While 
political crises in England have generally been associ- 
ated with Reform Bills and foreign complications, 
they have arisen in Germany out of army votes, 
which with us seldom promote serious party differ- 
ence and never threaten the existence of Ministers 
and Parliaments. The fact deserves to be recalled, 
and to be placed in the balance against the frequently 
uttered reproach—a reproach not altogether without 
foundation—that a common failing of parliamentary 
government is the subordination of national to party 
interests. More than once in Germany the Liberal 
party has been split, and frequently indeed has 
the Liberal cause been retarded, owing to the 
practice of fighting the Government upon questions 
of national defence, which of all questions should 
be kept above the low level of party rivalries. 

Similarly, Germany’s return to Protection, which 
began in 1878, led to much searching of hearts, and 
was the cause of secessions to Conservatism from the 
Liberal ranks and of sccessions to Liberalism from 
the ranks of moderate Conservatism. 

These and other moments have helped to accen- 
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tuate and confuse party differences and relationships 
in Germany, and to produce a multiplicity in party 
formation and a diversity in attitude which cannot 
but bewilder all but the most careful observers abroad. 
What has been said will help us in a more detailed 
consideration of Germany’s systems of government 
and of the men who oppose each other on the sea-saw 
of parliamentary life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE IMPERIAL CONSTITUTION. 


Tue fact that the term Germany denotes an Empire, 
with a Central Authority possessed both of legislative 
and executive functions, and also a congeries of 
independent States, each equipped with its own 
legislative and administrative machinery, frequentl: 
produces confusion in the minds of foreigners. 
Often Germany is spoken of when Prussia is meant, 
and vice versa. It is especially important, in 
treating of the government of the people, to bear in 
mind the multiplicity of German States, Governments, 
and constitutions. Between the virtual Republicanism 
of Hamburg or Bremen or Liibeck and the feudal 
system of the Mecklenburgs there are many grada- 
tions. One State is a Monarchy (Königreich), 
another a Grand Duchy (Grossherzogthum), another a 
Duchy (Herzogthum), another a Principality (Fürst- 
enthum), another a Free City (Freie Stadt). In 
most States government is by sovereign and repre- 
sentative assemblies (Landtage or Diets), but the 
Free Cities are governed by Senates and Houses of 
Burgesses (Bürgerschaften) alone. The consideration 
of so complex a system of polities would be the work 
of a special discourse. A sufficiently clear idea of 
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German constitutional government will, however, 
be gained by examining the constitutions under which 
the Empire and the Prussian Monarchy are governed, 
the one dated 1871 and the other 1850.* 

The proclamation of the re-establishment of the 
Empire took place at Versailles on January 18, 1871. 
On April 16 following, a constitution was promul- 
gated wherein it was declared that twenty-five 
German States—including four kingdoms, six grand 
duchies, five duchies, seven principalities, and three 
free cities, exclusive of the Reichsland (Alsace- 
‘ TLorraine)—had ‘concluded an eternal alliance for 
_ “e protection of the federal territory and its rights, 

and for the promotion of the welfare of the German 
nation.” + This constitution creates one citizenship, 
one scheme of law and justice, and one national 
defence for the whole Empire. Not alone within the 
narrow boundaries of his own State—his ‘‘ engeres 
Vaterland,” or ‘smaller Fatherland ”—but now 
throughout a vast territory, extending in one direction 
from France to Russia, and in another from. the 
North and Baltic Seas to Bohemia and the Alps, the 
citizen of every Federal State has a home and enjoys 


* The imperial constitution is an extremely ill-expressed and 
in some places ambiguous document, and it requires to be studied 
with extreme care. For serious purposes it is better to consult 
the original instead of relying upon published translations, some 
of which contain woful errors. 

+ In case a Federal State should fail to discharge its constitu- 
tional duties as a member of the Confederation compulsion may 
be exercised against it, the form to be decided by the Federal 
Council and to be executed by the Emperor. (Article 19.) 
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equal rights, liberties, and privileges. Yet while 
with the re-birth of the Empire the old national 
particularism has been done away, self-government 
in all affairs which arə not of immediate imperial 
concern continues as before. For imperial legislation 
and regulation are reserved questions of domicile and 
settlement, colonisation and emigration, the passport 
system, trade, industry, insurance, taxation for 
common purposes, weights, measures, coinage, and 
paper money, the bank system, the patent laws, the 
protection (copyright) of intellectual property (that 
is, literary, musical, &c.), the protection of German 
trade abroad, the consular service, the railway 
system, maritime and internal navigation, the 
lighthouse system, the postal and telegraph system, 
the army and navy, medical and veterinary police 
surveillance, Press and association laws, the criminal 
and civil laws, with other minor matters. Never- 
theless, in regard to several important questions, the 
South German States were, on joining the Con- 
federation, allowed to retain, to some extent, their 
old position. 

The constitution vests the Presidency of the 
Confederation (Präsidium des Bundes) in the King 
of Prussia, with the title of Emperor, and creates two 
legislative organs, the Federal Council (Bundesrath) 
and the Imperial Diet (Reichstag). The position 
occupied and the powers possessed by the Emperor 
are peculiar. In the first place he is not the Emperor 
of Germany, but the German Emperor (Deutscher 
Kaiser). The difference is great. The Empire, as 
re-established, is not a territorial unity under one 
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sovereign, as, for example, the French Empire before 
September, 1870, and the Russian Empire to-day. 
It is a Federation of States, each having, as we have 
seen, its own Prince or Government or both. Of 
these States the German Emperor is President in the 
sense that the occupant of the White House in 
Washington is the President of the North American 
Union. He is in no wise an imperial sovereign. 
The sovereignty is not individual but collective: it 
is both represented and exercised by the Federal 
Council, in which are united the Governments of the 
various States. Thus the German Emperor possesses 
no legislative powers: his functions are executive.* 
He cannot initiate measures, either in the Federal 
Council or the Diet. In the former assembly he can 
only take the initiative through the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and then he acts not in a German-imperial but 
in a Prussian-monarchical character, and he simply 
exercises the right possessed by every member of the 
Confederation. To the Diet, indeed, he cannot appeal 
directly at all, but only through the Federal Council 
or the Prussian plenipotentiaries. As the Emperor 
possesses no legislative initiative, so, too, he possesses 
no veto. The premature constitution of 1849 went 
so far as to propose a suspensive veto, but this has no 


* Thus an imperial law begins: “We. . . by the grace of God 
German Emperor, King of Prussia, &c. . . . ordain in the name of 
the Empire after the obtained assent (nach erfolgter Zustimmung) of 
the Federal Council and the Diet, as follows.” On thà`pther 
hand a Prussian law begins: “We. ..by the grace of God 
King of Prussia, &c. . . . ordain with the assent (unter Zustimmung) 
of both Chambers.” 
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place in the constitution of 1871. Measures do not 
even require imperial assent to their validity: the 
concurrence of the Federal Council and the Diet is 
sufficient. All the Emperor does concerning legisla- 
tion is formally to lay before the Diet, through his 
Ministers, the measures upon which the Federal 
Council has resolved and to see to the executicn of 
the laws and resolutions agreed upon by the two 
legislative bodies. 

Yet in his executive capacity the Emperor possesses 
important functions and far-going rights. He repre- 
seuts the Empire in matters of international law, and 
in the name of the Empire declares war and concludes 
peace, enters into alliances and other political treaties 
with foreign States, accredits and receives ambassadors. 
But the assent of the Federal Council (i.e., of all the 
Federal Governments) is necessary before war can be 
formally declared, except in the event of an attack on 
federal territory or coasts; while treaties affecting 
matters subject to legislation require the assent of both 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag. The power to 
convoke, open, adjourn, and close the Federal Council 
and the Diet lies with the Emperor, with the reserva- 
tions that both bodies must be called together 
annually and that the Council must be convened at 
the demand of a third of its votes ; moreover, only 60 
days can elapse between the dissolution of the Reichstag 
and an election, and within 90 days a new Reichstag 
must have met. In order that the Reichstag may be dis- 
solved before reaching its legal term—which occurred 
in 1878, 1887, and 1893—the assent of the Federal 
Council is necessary. An adjournment longer than 
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30 days cannot take place without the Reichstag’s 
assent and it can only happen once during a session. 

The Emperor, too, appoints, and may dismiss at 
will, imperial officials from the Chancellor downwards. 
Similarly, the organisation and practically the entire 
management of the army and navy are his business, 
and he nominates all officers and officials. He may 
also declare martial law should public security require 
it. To the Emperor’s province belong, finally, the 
promulgation of all imperial laws and the supervision 
of their execution, but decrees and regulations which 
are necessary for this purpose need to be counter- 
signed by the Imperial Chancellor. 

The Federal Council consists of 58 members, 
representing all the States in the Confederation, 
whose votes are fixed by the constitution (Article 6) 
as follows :— 

Kingdom of Prussia i7, Riaten of Bavaria 6, 
Kingdoms of Saxony and Wirtemberg 4 each, Grand 
Duchies of Baden and Hesse 3 each, Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Duchy of Brunswick 

2 each, Grand Duchies of Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, 
ae Mecklenburg-Str elitz, Duchies of Saxe- -Meiningen, 
Anhalt, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, Princi- 
palities of Waldeck, Lippe, Schwarzburg-R udolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Reuss elder Branch, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Reuss younger Branch, Free 
Cities of Hamburg, Lübeck, Bremen, 1 each. The 
Reichsland (Alsace-Lorraine), not being a Federal 
State, has no representative. l 

The Council possesses a double function. It is a 
legislative and also an executive body. Yet in the 
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former capacity it does not correspond in any way to 
a First Chamber or Upper House. Its members are 
not, like the members of the Reichstag, free to act as 
they will. Appointed by the Governments of their 
States, their action is dependent upon their instructions. 

1. The Federal Council as a legislative organ. No 
measure passed by the Reichstag is valid, and no 
resolution is binding on the Government, without the 
Council’s assent, and the same holds good of the 
action of the Council as against the Reichstag, In 
legislative power the two bodies exactly balance each 
other. Asa rule, the vote of a simple majority of the 
Council is decisive, and the President has a casting 
vote. Asthe President is the Imperial Chancellor, and 
as the Chancellor is appointed by the Emperor, this 
means that the casting vote falls to Prussia. When, 
however, the Council is equally divided upon a 
measure relating to the army, navy, or customs and 
excise, the President may only decide by a casting 
vote in case this vote be in favour of existing arrange- 
ments. The important reservation is made (Article 7) 
that when a decision is taken ‘‘ upon a matter which 
is not, according to the provisions of the constitution, 
common to the entire Empire” only the votes of the 
States affected are counted. This provision was 
introduced because the South German States, which 
joined the Confederation latest, were secured certain 
particular rights and differential treatment. Thus, 
Bavaria in respect of the army and right of domicile, 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg in respect of the post and 
telegraphs, and these States and Baden in respect of 
excise on beer and spirits. A member of the Council 
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cannot sit in the Diet, but he has the right at any 
time to appear there and speak in the name of his 
Government, even though he thereby come in con- 
flict with the dominant sentiment of the Council. 

2. The executive power of the Federal Council is 
defined in Article 7. It must decide on (a) the pro- 
posals to be laid before the Diet, and the resolutions 
which the Diet may happen to adopt, and (b) the 


general administrative regulations and arrangements” 


necessary for the execution of imperial statutes so far as 
these are not provided for by law, as well as (c) take 
steps to amend defects that may appear in measures 
that have been adopted to that end. For the more 
effectual discharge of its functions, the Council is also 
divided into Permanent Committees on (a) the army 
and fortifications; (b) maritime affairs; (c) customs 
and excise; (d) trade and commerce; (e) railways, 
post, and telegraphs; (f) law and justice; (g) finance; 
(h) foreign affairs ; (i) Alsace-Lorraine ; (j) the con- 
stitution ; and (k) procedure. 

The Reichstag is elected by universal, single, and 
direct suffrage—every German who has completed 
his twenty-fifth year having a vote in the constituency 
where he resides—and by ballot.* There are, how- 


* In a conversation with Prince Bismarck the present writer 
asked that statesman the genesis of this democratic institution in 
Germany. He replied: “ Universal suffrage was the principle of 
the Frankfort Parliament. That was why I adopted it. I did 
not wish to alienate any sympathy or support. It was necessary 
to counteract the Austrian influence, and it was my aim, therefore, 
to win over all classes. I regarded universal suffrage as untenable 
as a permanent institution, and fully expected that a modification 


ae 
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ever, disqualifications—the military and the navy, 


both officers and men (though not officials) so long as 
in active service; bankrupts; also men who have 
received public relief during the year preceding an 
election, who have been deprived of civil rights, and 
who are under guardianship.* The second ballot 
system of election is followed. To the validity of an 
election is requisite an absolute majority of all the 
votes given, and in case that absolute majority be not 
obtained there must be a further contest (Stichwahl) 
between the two candidates having the highest 
number of votes. The effect in a country having 
so many parties as Germany is often anomalous. A 
candidate who heads the poll at the first ballot may 
be utterly defeated at the second, while his successful 
opponent may owe his return to the votes of other 
parties than his own. All depends upon the com- 


would be called for later. And though it has lasted till now, I 
believe that some modification will eventually be made. Un- 
fortunately political power is only nominally in the hands of the 
electors: it is not they, but the party leaders, who vote. The 
leaders give the word and the rest follow their bidding. In England 
it is very different. There the masses of the people read the news- 
papers and form their own opinions. Here only the leaders read 
and their followers obey them blindly.” “ And how far,” I asked, 
“do you regard the present constitutional system of the Empire 
as final?” ‘Final, it is not. Doubtless we shall pass through 
the stages which you in England have passed through. But it 
will be a slow, gradual process, and we cannot foresee the direc- 
tion which development will take.” 

* In order to learn the conditions of elections the North 
German Electoral Law of 1869 must be read in conjunction with 
the Imperial Constitution of 1871. 
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binations formed, and these do not invariably follow 
fixed principle. In the event of a tie resulting the 
seat is awarded by casting lots. All elections take 
place on one day. The official costs of elections fall 
partly on the Empire and partly on the rates. 

When the electoral law of the North German 
Confederation was passed the membership of the 
Diet was fixed at 297. This number was based on 
the calculation of one member for every 100,000 of 
the then population, yet the smallest States—and 
several had only half the qualification—received 
at least one seat. By the constitution of 1871, 85 
deputies were added for the new Federal States, 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse South 
of the Main, and since then 15 more have been 
added for Alsace-Lorraine, bringing the total to 397. 
The Empire is thus divided into this number of single- 
member constituencies. The constitution of the 
Reichstag is now as follows :— 


Kingdom of Prussia . . 236 | DuchyofSaxe-Coburg-Gotha 2 

= Bavaria . . 48 " Saxe-Altenburg l 

33 Wiirtemberg . 17 | Principality of Waldeck . 1 

A Saxony . . 28 » Lippe. 1l 
Grand Duchy of Baden . 14 »  Schwarzburg- 

j Mecklenburg- Rudolstadt . . 1 
Schwerin. 6 »  Schwarzburg- 

P Hesse . 9 Sondershausen . 1 

3 Oldenburg . 3 s Reuss,elder branch 1 

55 Saxe-Weimar 3 »  Schaumburg-Lippe 1 

v Mecklenburg- „ Reuss, younger br. 1 

Strelitz 1 | Free City of Hamburg 3 

Duchy of Brunswick 3 99 Lübeck . 1 

5 Saxe-Meiningen. 2 Bremen. . . 1 

3 Anhalt . 2 Héichslavd (Alsace Corfatae) 15 
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The later growth of population has led to great 
inequality in the distribution of seats. The member- - 
ship now stands at one to every 120,000 of the 
population, while the membership of the Prussian 
Lower House is onc to every 70,000 and that of the 
British House of Commons one to 57,000. Yet 
Berlin, with a population of a million and a half 
inhabitants, has only six seats. In justice she should 
have twelve. In the smaller States there are con- 
stituencies not a twelfth the size of metropolitan 
constituencies. All attempts to secure the rectifi- 
cation of this metropolitan inequality have, however, 
failed, since the increase of Berlin’s members would 
not only entail the consideration of the general 
question of a redistribution of seats, but would 
mean the strengthening of Radicalism and Social 
‘Democracy in the Reichstag. 

Originally the duration of the Diet was fixed at 
three years, but an amendment of 1888 made its 
duration quinquennial, like that of the Prussian Diet. 
Measures left uncompleted at the close of a session 
must again go through all stages, though in the case 
of an adjournment they are resumed at the stage 
they had reached. In order to its legal constitution 
and to the validity of any resolution a majority of 
the total number of members of the House (ergo 199) 
must be present. With this proviso the principle of 
an absolute majority governs all divisions, and there 
is no casting vote. The constitution originally con- 
tained the provision that should a matter not of 
common imperial concern be under consideration, only 
the members of the State or Statés affected might 
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vote, but an amendment of 1873 abrogated this 
reservation. No legislation can be proposed by the 
Government without the prior approval of the Federal 
Council, though private members are competent to 
initiate Bills, which the Council may of course reject. 
Similarly, petitions may be presented by the Diet to 
the Council or the Chancellor. The sittings of the 
assembly are public, and faithful reports of its pro- 
ceedings are fully privileged, as are deputies them- 
selves so far as relates to action or utterances within 
the House. 

While in the Prussian and other State Diets 
travelling expenses and cost of maintenance are paid 
to deputies, the members of the Reichstag are pre- 
cluded from receiving ‘‘ payment or compensation.” 
This was not the intention of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1867, which resolutely contested the 
provision which Prince Bismarck had introduced into 
the draft constitution making payment of members 
impossible. But the Government refused to give 
way and the clause was upheld. It was the counter- 
balance by which Bismarck hoped to check the 
certain democratic effects of universal suffrage and 
secret voting. When in 1871 the constitution was 
reconsidered prior to its enactment as an imperial law 
the question was fought again, yet with the same 
result. And though the Diet has several times passed 
resolutions in favour of systematic payment, all it has 
so far gained is a meagre compromise. Since 1873 
the deputies have had the use of free railway passes; 
but upon the question of remuneration the Govern- 
ment and the Federal Council have continued firm. 
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When in 1881 the Progressist party voted compensa- 
tion of £25 per session to provincial deputies, the 
Government prosecuted the recipients of this gratuity 
and won the day, with the result that the money had 
to be returned. 

As against Federal Council or Government col- 
lectively, or plenipotentiary or Minister individually, 
the Reichstag has virtually no authority beyond the 
power to say ‘“‘ No” to the measures or propositions 
placed before it. One provision does, indeed, appear 
at first sight to give the Reichstag a sort of control 
over the action of the Imperial Chancellor, in that by 
countersigning all decrees and ordinances issued by 
the Emperor in the name of the Empire he “ there- 
by undertakes responsibility”? (Article 17.) (This 
ascription of responsibility does not, however, refer to 
military ordinances and commands.) Yet in reality 
the guarantee which appears to be here established 
does not exist. Not only is the Chancellor the only 
Imperial Minister who underlies constitutional respon- 
sibility to the Diet, but even his responsibility is 
merely of a political, not of a judicial, kind. He 
may be interpellated, he may receive a vote of censure 
from the whole House, yet the worst attack which can 
be made against him is a brutum fulmen. All parties 
combined cannot secure the removal either of the 
Chancellor or any other Minister unless it be the will 
of one man, the Emperor, that he shall go. ‘If you 
strike out my salary,” said Prince Bismarck in the 
Reichstag on December 1, 1885, “I shall simply go 
to law and the Empire will be ordered to grant me 
my salary so long as I remain Imperial Chancellor.” 
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Nor can a Minister be arraigned before either the 
Reichstag or any judicial tribunal on account of acts 
he may have done contrary to the constitution. In 
this respect the constitution of the Empire marks, 
singularly enough, great retrogression, in point of 
principle, from the position adopted in the Prussian 
constitution of 1850. The latter says (Article 61): 
“« By the resolution of a Chamber (ie., either) * the 
Ministers may be impeached for the crimes of breaking 
the constitution, bribery, and treason.t The Supreme 
Court of the Monarchy in United Senates decides such 
impeachment. So long as two Supreme Courts con- 
tinue to exist they will combine for this purpose. 
Further regulations regarding responsibility, the pro- 
cedure to be adopted, and penalties are reserved for 
a special law.? Which special law has never made its 
appearance, so that in Prussia, too, this important 
constitutional safeguard does not exist in practice. 
Some of the cther States possess the supplementary 
law which Prussia lacks. Ministers are, of course, 
subject to the ordinary civil law in relation to all acts 
save those of an official character. 

A tolerably effective guarantee against the infraction 
of the constitution is possessed in the institution of 
the yearly budget, which has been taken from the 
British constitution. Yet theoretically the control 


* So also in Wiirtemberg, but in Bavaria and Saxony a majority 
in both Chambers is necessary to proceedings being taken, while 
in Baden only the Second Chamber possesses the right of impeach- 
ment. 

t In Baden also “ endangering the security and welfare of the 


State.” 
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which can thus be exercised over the Government is 
not complete. A considerable revenue is not voted 
from year to year, but is permanent, and so, too, 1s 
certain expenditure. Furthermore, the constitution 
allows expenditure to be voted for a longer period 
than a year in special cases. The revenue secured by 
the constitution to the Empire consists of the customs 
and excise duties (up to a maximum of 150,000,000 
marks); the surpluses of the imperial, postal, tele- 
graphic, and railway systems; and contributions from 
the Federal States (Matricular-beitrage), fixed in pro- 
portion to population, for covering the deficits. 

The one right whose exercise can place the Reichs- 
tag in an invulnerable position as against Emperor, 
Federal Council, Government, and Chancellor, singly 
or altogether, requires to its assertion a combination 
of parties such as has seldom occurred even on critical 
issues. If the assembly should, by a simple majority 
of one above half the total membership, refuse to pass 
a measure or a resolution submitted to it, no power 
can coerce it or secure success for the rejected pro- 
posal. There is no superior veto, not even though the 
sense of the House should be tried repeatedly with 
the same result. Allthe Emperor and Federal Council 
can do at such times—for in the event of an extraor- 
dinary dissolution the two must act in concert—is to 
send the assembly about its business and appeal to the 
nation. By Prince Bismarck’s advise this was done 
in 1878 on the first Socialist Bill and in 1887 on an 
Army Bill, and on each occasion a Reichstag was elected 
to the Government’s mind. The fact that this last 
weapon against the Reichstag’s intractability had only 
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to be resorted to twice in twenty years is no proof of 
the absence of momentous measures and serious crises, 
but of the multiplicity, peculiar constitution, and 
mutual jealousy of German parties. It also demon- 
strates the sagacity and ingenuity of the Minister who 
during all that time did with them as he liked. 

More than once an endeavour has been made to 
restrict or abolish political rights guaranteed by the 
constitution. In 1879 the unexampled aggressiveness 
of the Socialist deputies induced the Government to 
make two attempts of the kind. It must be admitted, 
however, that the provocation was great. Three 
articles of the constitution stood the Socialists in good 
stead, those which guaranteed freedom of speech, 
made the proceedings of the Reichstag public and 
protected fair reports of the same, and forbade the 
arrest or imprisonment of members during session 
without the consent of the House. When the 
Socialists had been placed under the ban of a 
severely repressive law, the Reichstag became a 
city of refuge. Here they could speak what they 
listed and none dared to make them afraid. More- 
over, their speeches might be published in all their 
violence in the party Press without let or hindrance. 
It was an inconsistency, certainly, tbat the editor of a 
Social Democratic journal might be imprisoned, and 
an entire edition of his sheet confiscated, because he 
ventured to utter sentiments which a jealous police 
authority deemed to be “ publicly dangerous ” 
(gemeingefahrlich), while column after column of 
parliamentary debate, teeming with wild and vitupera- 
tive fulmination, might be published with impunity. 
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It is no wonder that the Socialist members used 
their privilege to the full. It was their last line of 
defence. Could the Government capture this, the on- 
slaught upon the Socialistic movement might, so Prince 
Bismarck thought, end brilliantly. The Government 
determined to make the attempt. In March, 1879, 
a bill was introduced, giving the Reichstag power to 
punish any member who abused his parliamentary 
position, punishment to be of three degrees of severity 
-—censure by the House, obligatory apology to the 
House, and exclusion for a fixed period. It was also 
proposed to give the House the power to sit in camera 
when it thought desirable, on the old English parlia- 
mentary principle which found expression in the 
expulsive formula: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I see strangers 
in the House.” Prince Bismarck only desired the 
Reichstag to enact these reactionary modifications 
of the constitution for two brief years. But the 
House would not hear of any curtailment of parlia- 
mentary liberty, and the Muzzle Bill (Maulkorbgesetz) 
was decisively rejected. During the same session the 
Berlin police sought the Reichstag’s approval of the 
arrest and prosecution of one Socialist deputy (Hassel- 
mann) and the expulsion from the metropolis of 
another (Fritzsche) on account of an infraction of the 
Socialist Law of the previous year. This proposal, 
too, was warmly resented, and Professor Rudolf von 
Gneist, the constitutional historian, led the attack 
against it. The same question came up in January, 
1882, when a Socialist deputy (Dietz) was arrested 
at Stuttgart during a session of Parliament. The 
result of an interpellation was his prompt release. 
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Yet attempts of this kind are not likely to be 


repeated, though there is a considerable body of 
politicians who would gladly abolish manhood 
suffrage. The provisions which deal with the amend- 
ment of the constitution were, however, intended to 
make all changes as difficult as possible. Not only is 
legislation, 7.e.,the mutual assent of the Federal Council 
and the Reichstag, necessary, but should 14 (out of 
the total of 58) votes be given in the Council against 
any proposed alteration it falls to the ground. As 
Prussia alone possesses 17 votes she is thus able to 
veto any modification of the constitution. Moreover, 
the particular rights of Federal States can only be 


modified with their consent. WS 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Prussia has made but little advance towards parlia- 
mentary government. Up to the middle of this 
century she was virtually an absolute monarchy. 
The King ruled well, yet as he willed. ‘‘ All rights 
and duties of the State,” ran the common law of the 
country, ‘“‘towards its citizens and those under its 
protection are united in its head,” viz., the King. It 
was his concern, and his alone, to see that peace was 
preserved at home and that security reigned upon the 
national borders, and to promote the welfare of the 
people by fostering their intellectual, moral, and 
material interests. Therefore: ‘‘to the head of the 
State belong all prerogatives and rights which may be 
necessary for the attainment of these purposes.” 
There was no arguing this far-going proposition : there 
it stood in the common law as framed by the Elector 
Frederick William, King Frederick William I., and 
King Frederick William II., and promulgated in 1794. 

The first promise of representative institutions 
came from King Frederick William III., who in 
1810, when the stress of the Liberation War was still 
on Prussia, signified his intention of creating ‘an 
expedient form of representation, both in the provinces 
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and for the whole country,” whose advice he would 
“gladly employ.” Years after, in 1823, Provincial 
Estates (Provizialstinde) were created with very 
limited powers, but the promised National Assembly 
never came to pass in this King’s reign. It was only 
after Prussia had gone through the year of terror, 
1848, that a constitution was conceded. It is dated 
January 31, 1850, and though Frederick William IV. 
in the end granted it with confidence, it was a great 
wrench for a monarch so sincerely attached to the 
traditions of his house. ‘ In Prussia the King must 
rule,” he said in the message which accompanied the 
promulgation of the document, ‘‘and I do not rule 
because it pleases me—that God knows—but because 
it is God’s decree. Yet for that reason I will rule— 
a free people under a free King.” He even went so 
far as to say that as the monarchy preceded the con- 
stitution, the latter would have to be abandoned if it 
were found incompatible with facile government. 

In examining the constitution of Prussia—and the 
same thing holds good of the Bavarian and other con- 
stitutions—it must be remembered that as it was 
framed with the object of giving the nation a share in 
the government of the land which it had never before 
enjoyed, the Crown has parted with no prerogatives 
which are not expressly ceded, and the people have 
acquired no rights which are not expressly declared. 
To this interpretation the Radicals have never taken 
kindly, yet it follows both from an analytic and a 
genetic consideration of the constitution. The articles 
of the constitution which refer to the person of the 
King have led to much controversy. ‘‘ The person of 
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the King is inviolable ” (Article 43). “ The Ministers 
of the King are responsible. All Government docu- 
ments (Regierungsacte) require to their validity the 
counter-signature of a Minister, who thereby assumes 
responsibility ” (Article 44). Yet the reservation is 
elsewhere made that ordinances issued by the King 
in his capacities as head of the army and head of the 
Church do not need counter-signature. ‘‘ The King 
alone possesses executive power. He nominates and 
dismisses Ministers. He orders the promulgation of 
the laws and issues the ordinances requisite to their 
execution ” (Article 45). 

Do these articles mean that the Kings of Prussia 
have abdicated the right personally to initiate legis- 
lation and to conduct policy ? Such was not the view 
of King William I., who expressly stated the contrary 
in a decree of January 4, 1882, issued both as King 
and Emperor. ‘ The nght of the King to conduct 
the government and the policy of Prussia according 
to his judgment is restricted yet not abolished by the 
constitution. ‘The ‘Government documents of the 
King’ require the counter-signature of a Minister, 
and must be—as was the case before the constitution 
was issued—represented by the King’s Ministers, 
but they remain ‘Government documents of the King,’ 
from whose decision they proceed and who constitu- 
tionally expresses his will through them. It is 
therefore not admissible, and tends to obscure 
the constitutional rights of the King, when the 
exercise of these rights is represented as though it 
proceeded from the Ministers for the time being 
responsible and not from the King himself. The 
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constitution of Prussia is the expression of the mo- 
narchical tradition of this country, whose development 
is based on the living relationships of its Kings to the 
people. These relationships cannot be transferred 
from the King to an appointed Minister, since they 
attach to the person of the King. It is, therefore, 
my will that, as well in Prussia as in the legislative 
bodies of the Empire, no doubt may exist as to my 
constitutional right and that of my successors person- 
ally to conduct the policy of my Government, and 
that the idea shall always be contradicted that the 
inviolability of the King, which has existed in Prussia 
at all times, and is expressed in Article 43 of the con- 
stitution, or the necessity of the responsible counter- 
signature of my Government documents had taken 
away their character as independent royal decisions.” 

That this declaration is based on a true interpreta- 
tion of the constitution cannot be doubted, and the 
King in issuing it only laid down in unmistakable 
language the principle upon which both he and his 
predecessor had invariably acted since constitutional 
government was introduced, a principle which is no 
less strongly adhered to to-day than when it was thus 
decisively stated. 

The Prussian constitution creates three legislative 
organs (called Gesetzgebegende Gewalt)—the Crown 
and two Chambers, a House of Lords (Herrenhaus) 
and a House of Deputies (Abgeordnetenhaus). No 
law can be passed which has not received the assent 
of all three. The Lower House is, however, given a 
preferential position in regard to money bills and 
budgets. These must be laid before the popular 
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Chamber first, and budgets must be accepted or 
rejected by the Upper House as they stand. Other 
measures,may be first laid before the Upper or the 
Lower House as tle Government may think fit. 
When the Diet is not sitting power to issue ordinances 
which do not contravene the constitution is given to 
the whole Ministry should the public security or some 
unusual emergency require it; but the assent of 
Parliament must in such case be sought on its first 
meeting. Should assent be refused, ordinances so 
issued become invalid as to the future. Initiation of 
bills rests with all the three legislative organs. Should 
the King or either Chamber reject a bill, it may 
not again be brought forward during the same session. 

The {King convenes, prorogues, aud dissolves the 
Chambers. He may dissoive both or only one at 
once, but within 60 days after dissolution the electors, 
and within 90 days the Chambers, must be called 
together. Yet though the disregard of this provision 
amounts to an infraction of the constitution, elections 
fixed and Chambers convened too late are not on this ac- 
count informal. The Chambers may not be adjourned 
for longer than 30 days without their consent, and 
such adjournment can only occur once during a 
session. The King is also the commander-in-chief of 
the army and fills all military posts, as well as 
offices in the State service generally. He personally 
declares war, makes peace, and concludes treaties with 
foreign Governments, though the last require the 
assent of the Diet if they are treaties of commerce 
or impose financial burdens on the State or obliga- 
tions on any section of the citizens. 
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The powers of the Chambers as against the Ministers 
of State are almost nominal. They have no word in 
their appointment or in their dismissal, yet they are 
bound to pay their salaries so long as the King con- 
tinues them in office. A Minister (or his deputy) can 
appear in either of the Chambers at any time and 
demand to be heard. Whether he is subject to the 
discipline enforced from the Chair in the case of 
deputies is a disputed point, on which the Crown and 
Government have, both during and since the memor- 
able passages of 1862—6, taken a negative position. 
While Ministers can speak at wish, the Chambers can 
also at any time ask for information, though not 
compel the giving of it: the degree of enlightenment 
lies at the discretion of the Minister. The right of 
either Chamber to impeach Ministers has already been 
referred to. ‘Though the form and measure of punish- 
ment for constitutional offences have never been fixed 
by law, the King possesses the right to pardon a 
condemned Minister on the petition of the Chamber 
which instigated proceedings against him (Article 
49) : otherwise the royal prerogative of free pardon 
and of reduciug sentences in criminal and civil cases 
is unlimited. Each of the Chambers has power to 
appoint Commissions for the investigation of matters 
which fall within its constitutional province, but it 
does not seem clear that such an act has any binding 
effect on the Ministry, or that the ordinary State 
departments and officials are necessarily at the service 
of the Chambers for the purpose of their investiga- 


tions. 
In Prussia, almost alone among German States, the 
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budget is voted yearly, while the period is biennial in 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Baden; triennial in Wirtem- 
berg, Hesse, and ten other States; and quadrennial 
in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen. Yet while ‘All income and expenditure 
must be pre-estimated for each year and be included 
in the budget” (Staatshaushaltsetat), which latter 
“ shall be fixed annually by law” (Article 99), the 
control of the Diet is itself controlled. For ‘“ Taxes 
and duties for the Treasury may only be levied so far 
as they are contained in the budget or are ordained 
by special laws” (Article 100). In other words, the 
Crown possesses the constitutional right to continue 
to levy taxes which have once been legalised. This 
important right is more clearly laid down in another 
article: ‘‘ The existing taxes and duties shall continue 
to be raised . . . until they are altered by a law” - 
(Article 109). The last three words admit of no 
obscurity. Their effect is that such taxes cannot be 
repealed unless by special legislation, and of course 
no law can come to pass without the assent of the 
Crown. The budget as a whole might be rejected, 
but payment of the existing taxes which it contains, 
having already legal sanction, could not be refused. 
That the act of levying them and of incurring expen- 
diture would in itself involve an infraction of the 
constitution, requiring indemnity, is true (Articles 99 
ante and 104), inasmuch as the Government must 
administer affairs by budget, yet, as we have seen, 
there is no legal provision for the punishment of a 
Minister who shall transgress the constitution: he can 
only be impeached and tried. 
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The First Chamber was created by the constitution, 
but its composition was determined by a later decree 
(1854). It consists of three classes: (a) royal princes 
who are of age (who may be called to the House at 
the King’s will) ; (b) hereditary members; (c) mem- 
bers nominated by the King for life. The second 
class (b) includes (1) the heads of the princely houses 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen (the former house has, however, died out) ; 
(2) the heads of the German mediatised * houses in 
Prussia recognised by the law (1815) of the old Ger- 
man Confederation ; (3) the other princes (Fürsten), 
counts, and higher nobility called by the King to the 
Herren-Kurie of the United Diet in 1847; and (4) 
such other nominees to hereditary membership as the 
King pleases to name. The life members consist of 
-(1) representative men presented to the King for 
nomination by certain foundations, by certain landed 
nobles (counts) of each province, by the universities 
(one from each), by certain prominent landed families, 
and by the large towns (in this case the Burgomasters); 


* The members of the old German Empire were unmittelbar 
(literally immediate or direct) and mittelbar (literally mediate or 
indirect) members. Between a Reichsunmitielbar State and the 
Emperor, there came no intermediate lord. A State said to be 
Reichsmittelbar, on the other hand, recognised a territorial superior 
between itself and the supreme head of the Empire, to whom it 
was thus mediately related. At the beginning of the century— 
first by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss of February 25, 1803, and 
then on the dissolution of the Empire in 1806—a large number of 
the petty rulers were deprived of Reichsunmittelbarkett and were 
mediatised, thus becoming Standesherren. 
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(2) the occupants of four high State offices in Prussia ; 
and (3) such other persons as the King may honour with 
his confidence, or may desire to consult on judicial 
questions. 

The Second Chamber consists now of 433 members, 
the original number, 350, having been increased 
by 88 on account of the annexation of the new 
provinces. Election is indirect, and is based on what 
is known as the three-class system. In the first 
place all male Prussians in the enjoyment of full 
civil rights who have completed their 24th year, 
and are qualified to vote in communal elections, are 
(subject to the usual restrictions on account of mili- 
tury or naval service, pauperism, imbecility, &c.) 
ipso facto primary electors ( Urwähler). The primary 
electors are divided into three classes according as 
they are taxed for State purposes—the highest taxed, 
the less taxed, and the lowest taxed or untaxed—-but 
the three divisions represent equal amounts of 
taxation. The arrangement is a clumsy one, and 
leads to curious anomalies. In one electoral 
district the first class of electors may include men 
who pay £5,000 in taxes, in another men who 
pay £5. Cases occur, too, in which the voters in the 
third class outnumber those in the two other classes 
ten or twelve times. The voting value is, indeed, 
proportionate to the taxation paid, ċ.e., to the wealth 
or otherwise of the elector. The injustice of this 
equation is, however, lessened by the institution of a 
second election. The three divisions of primary 
voters choose, in equal numbers, and on the principle 
of one man one vote, the real electors (Wahlmdn- 
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ner), in the ratio of one to every 250 inhabitants 
in the electoral district. The first elections are 
formal processes: there may be no discussions or 
meetings, and the voting is by the open registra- 
tion of names. <A week after the result is known 
the election of deputies takes place, and this is 
likewise done by open voting, but the votes now 
possess equal value. Any Prussian subject, possessing 
full civil rights, who has completed his 30th year, 
may be elected to the Lower House. 

It will readily be believed that great inconvenience 
and injustice are caused by the operation of this 
antiquated system of election. So impossible is it 
to obtain even an approximately true expression of 
public opinion, that a very small proportion of the 
qualified electors can be induced to exercise the 
franchise—taking the whole country, less than 40 
per cent. The effect of the system is to make the 
Prussian Diet permanently Conservative in composi- 
tion, for only the classes of wealth have any chance 
of being represented there. While with universal 
suffrage the Social-Democrats can carry all the seats in 
Berlin save one, they have not only never won a 
single metropolitan election to the State Diet, but 
have never once been represented in that Legislature, 
though with proportional representation they would 
hold the balance of power between the Conservative 
andiNational Liberal fractions and the Clericals. If 
the franchise needs amendment, so also does the dis- 
tribution of seats, which has not been adjusted for 
more than thirty years, in spite of the vast growth of 
the large towns and the depletion of the rural districts 
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which have taken place in the interval. Berlin 
returns nine members to the State Diet, but with 
proportional representation it would return more 
than twenty. 

The sittings of both Chambers are as a rule public, 
though on the proposal of its President and of ten 
members either House can sit with closed doors. The 
Chambers may debate but not pass any resolution 
unless a majority of the legal number of members be 
present in the Lower House, and at least 60 members 
in the Upper House. Then division follows the 
principle of a simple majority: there is no casting 
vote. 

The legislative period is five years, though until 
latterly only three, and the normal session lasts three 
or four months in winter. Membership of both 
Chambers is not allowable. 

Members of the Diet enjoy the same legal protec- 
tion against the consequences of their parliamentary 
acts and exemption from imprisonment during session 
which are granted to deputies of the Imperial Diet. 
Members of the Lower House are also entitled to— 
and cannot refuse—travelling expenses (13 Pfennig 
or 13d. per kilometre for railway and steamship 
travelling, with an extra 3s. at arriving and departing, 
and 60 Pfennig or 7d. per kilometre for other road 
travelling) and costs of maintenance (Diäten, 15s. per 
day). This payment runs to about £50 per member 
in a session of ordinary duration. 

This brief outline of the constitution under which 
Prussia is governed will have made clear the vitality 
and tenacity of the monarchical principle in that State. 
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It will be interesting to watch the fate of Liberal 
ideas under a new ruler and a new régime. The 
Emperor-King clings, of course, to the patriarchal 
theory of government, simply because he is a Hohen- 
zollern prince ruling in the Hohenzollern land. The 
Opposite course would be not less an anachronism than 
the presence of a seventeenth-century Stuart on the 
British throne to-day. Yet it is not likely that King 
William II. will hesitate to accommodate himself to 
new requirements and conditions as they plainly 
assert themselves. It is true that his words so far 
only indicate a desire to maintain the constitutional 
status quo. When opening his first Diet he said : 

“ Like King William I., I will, in conformity with 
my oath, be faithfully and conscientiously mindful of 
the laws and of the rights of the representatives of the 
people, and will, with the same conscientiousness, 
guard and exercise the constitutional rights of the 
Crown, in order to hand them, at some future time, 
intact to my successor on the throne. I am far from 
aiming at an enlargement of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and thus disturbing confidence in the stability 
of the legal conditions under which we are governed. 
The legal status of my rights, so long as it is not 
called in question, is sufficient to afford to the life of 
the State that measure of monarchical influence which 
Prussia requires in pursuance of its historical develop- 
ment.” 

But great national tendencies can at best be de- 
layed; they cannot be brought to a standstill. Events 
will prove too powerful for the King, strong as his 
will may be, and conceivable as his desire to be faith- 
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ful to the old monarchical traditions. It is not ne- 
cessary to anticipate and force changes. They will 
come naturally at the proper time. The evolutionary 
process which made a Margrave into an Elector, an 
Elector into a King, a King into an Emperor; which 
caused feudalism to give place to the emancipatory 
laws of Stein and Hardenberg, and which called into 
existence the written constitution of 1850 —a move- 
ment which has witnessed these transitions will not 
come to asudden stop. The last chapter in the history 
of Prussian political movement cannot be assumed to 
have been written in the middle of the most progres- 
sive century in the Christian era. Time and history 
will demand new concessions, and they will be made 
peaceably and as a matter of course. For, however 
rapid and irregular may be the growth of constitu- 
tional institutions in some other countries, in Prussia 
it will be a slow and ordered process. Modern demo- 
cratic tendencies may not in general seem to justify 
so confident an assumption. The order used to be, 
“ First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” Now public opinion is often manufactured 
by machinery, as Americans manufacture their eggs 
and wooden nutmezs. No one, however, who has 
followed Prussian history and understands the genius 
of the Prussian character will venture to predict 
violent changes either in the immediate or the remote 
future. England has long stood before the world 
as an example of organic growth in parliamentary 
government. So Prussia promises to be an interesting 
object-lesson in the pacific and scientific cvolution of 
a limited constitutional monarchy bound, up to the 
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present, to the very letter of a written statute. When 
it is said that since 1850, thanks to the co-operation 
of King William I. and Prince Bismarck, the law of 
precedent has done little or nothing for constitutional 
progress in Prussia, much as it has done in England 
and other countries, it will be recognised how slow 
the progress must be. But there will be progress, 
simply because neither the old King nor the old 
Minister remains. 

One moment which is not always sufficiently 
estimated is the fact that Prussia now forms part of an 
Empire. She is therefore no longer capable of 
entirely independent political development. From 
being, so to speak, a fixed star or an isolated planet, 
she has become a member of a planetary system, 
each member of which is bound to have influence 
upon the motion and orbit of every other. Let it be 
recalled here that the constitution of the Imperial 
Parliament introduces two distinctly democratic 
principles, totally foreign to the genius of German 
constitutional law. In the first place the Reichstag is 
elected by universal suffrage, and in the second place 
the Emperor as such possesses no legislative veto as 
does the sovereign of every Federal State—indeed, he 
has no share in legislation atall. There are, of course, 
special reasons, which have already been explained, 
for both these peculiarities, yet when democratic inno- 
vations are introduced they are almost sure to lead to 
other developments on the same lines, for history is 
often logical where human intentions are not. It does 
not seem conceivable that the Imperial Legislature 
can long exist alongside of, without modifying, State 
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Parliaments which were for the most part created on 
the tacit understanding that they were to say what 
they liked so long as the sovereigns were able still to 
do what they liked. As the Imperial Diet is the 
symbol of Germany’s national unily, so it may prove 
the pledge of a fuller political liberty. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


THE Conservative party is as tonomenclature divided 
into two main sections. There are, first, the ‘German 
Conservatives’ or, as they would be called in England, 
the Tories of the old school, and then the ‘Free 
Conservatives’ (so called in the Prussian Diet) or 
‘Imperial Party,’ professing a Liberal tendency, slight 
indeed in character yet sufficiently clear at times to 
distinguish them from the extreme wing of the party. 
In the North German Diet there were also two Con- 
servative groups—half as many as there were Liberal 
—which practically represented the same tendencies, 
viz., the ‘Conservatives’ and the ‘Free Conserva- 
tive Union.’ In the Reichstag of 1871 and until 
1877 the divisions were ‘Conservatives’ and ‘Im- 
perial Party? The name ‘German Conservatives’ 
dates from the latter year. 

In practice there is little difference between the 
German and the Free Conservatives. The latter do, | 
indeed, profess to maintain a freer hand, and now 
and then they have opposed important Ministerial 
measures. While the German Conservatives have 
hitherto pledged themselves to give the Government 
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unreserved support, the terms of the Free Conserva- 
tive contract at least allowed theoretical discretion 
and freedom when cases of conscience had to be 
decided. But in general the Free Conservatives have 
been reckoned as steady-going Ministerialists. The 
prefix is supposed to provide for contingencies, while 
it is recognised as a dignified handle to the name of an 
aristocratic party many of whose members possess 
titles individually to begin with. 

When, however, we consider the political ideals of 
the Conservative party, justice requires the warn- 
ing that the German Conservatives can alone with 
safety be identified with the extremer theories and 
measures advocated. Up to the year 1890 the Con- 
servative party in the Reichstag played an unenvi- 
able yet a very easy part in politics and history. 
Its function was to say and do what the Govern- 
ment wished. Few of its members had individual 
opinions, and collectively the party had none at all 
that were independent of Ministerial dictate. Thus 
it was relieved of much of the difficulty and embar- 
rassment which confronted other parties, accustomed 
to think, speak, and act according to conviction. The 
Government was for the Conservatives infallible ; the 
views which it uttered they endorsed ; the demands 
which it put forward they loyally conceded. It was 
fortunate and convenient for Prince Bismarck that in 
an assembly made up of heterogeneous elements, an 
assembly emphatically fractional and cliquish, he was 
able to count on the steady, faithful, and unwavering 
support of a large party, the party of greatest 
official and social influence in the country. No one 
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can blame the late Chancellor for having formed, and 
maintained during so many years, an entente cordiale 
with the Conservative party. He had the nation’s 
affairs to manage, its duties and responsibilities to 
meet, its interests to promote, and he was willing to 
accept co-operation wherever he could find it. ‘‘ For 
me,” said Prince Bismarck once, ‘there has been 
but one compass, one pole-star, after which I have 
steered: Salus publica. I have never in my life been 
doctrinaire. All systems by which parties are divided 
and bound together are of secondary moment to me. 
My first thought is of the nation, its position abroad, 
its independence, our organisation in such a way that 
we may breathe freely in the world.” Once he turned 
to the Liberal camp, but the union was a mésalliance, 
and it was soon dissolved by mutual consent. After- 
wards the Conservatives better served his—and their 
own—interests, and he worked with them until the 
day of his resignation. 

For the alliance was not based on one-sided obliga- 
tions. While the Conservatives threw into the 
Government’s scale all their social and political 
influence, both inside and outside Parliament, Prince 
Bismarck served them many a good turn. It was 
well understood that, as Conservative candidates were 
Ministerial candidates, the influence of State officials 
and of State administrative machinery generally 
must be employed on their behalf. In every election 
many Conservatives partly, and many exclusively, 
owed their return to the Reichstag to such assistance. 
Upon one occasion twenty years ago the Government 


stood aloof from the party. It was in 1873. Contrary 
E 2 
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to tradition the Conservatives had not in that year 
given undivided support to certain measures, affecting 
self-government, local taxation, and the Roman 
Catholic orders, brought forward by the Government 
in the Prussian Diet. In the elections which followed 
the Ministerial newspapers by instructions withheld 
their support from Conservative candidates, who were 
likewise deprived of the help hitherto afforded by the 
State officials in the various electoral districts. The 
result was that the party lost a hundred seats in the 
Lower House. Similarly, in the Reichstag elections 
of the following year the Conservative party fell in 
Prussia from 56 to 21 and the Imperial party 
from 32 to 23. It was a severe lesson, and though 
the Government had to suffer along with the party 
which it had shattered, the misfortune brought the 
Conservatives into a penitent and tractable mood, and 
never again during the remainder of the Bismarck 
régime did they falter in allegiance to the 
Ministry. 

In the main the Conservative party is decidedly 
reactionary. While in England Conservatism is a 
protest against too rapid progress, German Conser- 
vatism seeks to go back in political as well as social 
arrangements. Many members of the parliamentary 
party are utterly out of sympathy with constitutional 
institutions, and would be happier under a system 
of unlimited absolutism. It is a curious spectacle 
to see responsible politicians, representing large 
bodies of electors, who have returned them to Par- 
liament by the exercise of democratic weapons like 
manhood suffrage and the ballot, calling for the 
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abrogation of representative assemblies and the re- 
centralisation of political power in the hands of the 
sovereigns and their Ministers. So far, however, do 
the overt, though happily impracticable, designs of 
the medieval wing of the Conservative party go. 
The party as a whole is not less extreme in its 
retrograde than the Radical in its progressive policy. 
Between the ideals of the opposing camps there is 
little to choose on the score of sagacity and far- 
sightedness. Herr von Helldorff, one of the most 
intelligent of the then Conservative leaders, excited 
surprise in many quarters when a few years ago he 
openly dissented from the idea that the principle of 
manhood suffrage incorporated in the imperial con- 
stitution of 1871 might not be repealed. A little 
later an equally prominent leader declared that- 
‘ every election under the present law is a step 
farther in the materialistic demoralisation of the 
people.” Nowadays no disguise is thrown over the 
intention of the party to seek the limitation of the 
imperial electoral franchise at the earliest opportunity. 
Its latest programme, that of 1892, hardly goes so 
far as its unpublished though well-understood designs, 
yet this gives a good indication of its political ideals. 
“« We wish to maintain the ‘monarchy by the grace 
of God’ inviolate, and—while securing civil liberty 
for all and effective participation by the nation in 
legislation—to combat every attempt to limit the 
monarchy in favour of a parliamentary régime.” 
Yet in 1876 the party programme only went so far 
as to ‘lay decided weight upon the monarchical 
basis of our national life and upon a strong executive 
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power.” The change of terms responds to a retro- 
grade current of political thought. The present 
programme even repudiates the validity of democratic 
institutions for local government. ‘We wish to 
preserve in province, district, and parish a self- 
government based, not on the universal suffrage, but 
on the natural groups and organised divisions of the 
nation ”—that is, based on the preservation of caste 
and of class interests. In other words, ‘‘ War and 
death to popular government from the highest form 
to the lowest!” is the watchword of German Con- 
servatism at the end of the nineteenth century. That 
the party should be hostile to a free Press and should 
seek to place political literature generally under a 
stringent censorship, and that it should advocate the 
suppression of all opinions which reflect upon the 
justice of the present social order, follows as a matter 
of course. In 1890 the German Conservatives voted 
against the Socialist Law, and thus were indirectly 
responsible for its disappearance from the statute- 
book, but it was because it was not harsh enough. 
They wished not only to fine and imprison but to 
exile from their country Socialists who made them- 
selves obnoxious. The Free Conservatives, like the 
National Liberals, were humane enough to oppose 
the expatriation clause. 

In the economic domain, too, the Conservatives 
represent many theories and ideas which belong to 
the past. They seek to restore the old restrictions 
upon the choice of occupations and of residence, to 
introduce the old trade guilds so far as their principles 
are or can be made adaptable to modern conditions, 
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to subject handicrafts to severe legal limitations— 
particularly in regard to examinations for journey- 
manship and mastership, and to the provision of 
guarantees of good workmanship—to restrict and 
strictly control all kinds of peddlery, and to absolutely 
prohibit travelling auctions and magazines. 

Naturally a parliamentary party which is composed 
largely of nobles and large landowners is not lacking 
In agrarian sympathies. The Conservatives are 
pledged to high import duties for the protection 
of agriculture, to such laws of succession as will 
strengthen the peasant class, and above all to re- 
prisals upon the urban capitalists by modifications 
in the incidence of taxation for the relief of the 
land at the expense of personalty. 

Although their programme is not without a strong 
taint of selfishness, there is no denying the genuine 
interest taken by this party in social reform upon the 
basis of the historical Imperial Message of November 
17, 1881. While the Radicals have thrown all their 
influence against most of the measures passed for the 
welfare of the working classes, the Conservatives have, 
out of good-will towards the objects sought, worked 
and voted in their favour, and without their co-opera- 
tion the social policy of the preceding decade would 
have been far less fruitful in beneficent result. To 
the Conservative party, in combination with the 
Ultramontanes, belongs also the credit of being a 
bulwark of religion and morality in face of strong 
parliamentary forces of a decidedly deteriorating 
influence. The Socialists are avowedly atheistic, yet 
even the Radicals as a party would not lift a finger 
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to save all the religions in the world if thereby the 
sunctity of their shibboleth, freedom of conscience 
and confession, were to suffer the merest suspicion of 
outrage. Whatever has been achieved for the promo- 
tion of religion, whatever has been done to realise the 
State’s social ideals, obligations, and mission as an 
institution built upon Christian foundations, whatever 
has been done to humanise the condition of the 
masses, whether in regard to labour or to social sur- 
roundings generally, must be attributed in the first 
place to the moral sense which has invariably actuated 
the Conservative and Clerical parties. 

Yet the charity which the Conservatives have laud- 
ably manifested towards the working classes is con- 
spicuously absent from their attitude towards the 
Radicals and the Socialists. Of the two parties they 
prefer, on the whole, the Socialists, even with their 
political extravagances and their blatant godlessness. 
To say that the Radicals are a stumbling-block and a 
rock of offence to Conservatism is to describe the 
relationship in the mildest possible words. To say 
that they are the incarnation of all human evil would 
better express the Conservative estimate of these 
hated rivals. While no love is lost on either side, the 
Conservative attitude is characterised by an arrogance 
and a presumption which are calculated rather to 
discourage than to foster the patriotism whose alleged 
absence or insufficiency is held to justify the use 
against the Radicals of the most poisoned weapons of 
abuse and malignity. Before Emperor William II. 
came to the throne it never dawned upon the Con- 
servative mind that the Radicals were their fellow- 
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countrymen, that they, too, had an interest and a stake 
in the German Empire, and that patriotism and loyalty 
are not necessarily dependent upon political views. 
To the Conservative the followers of Herr Eugen 
Richter were not more German in race than the 
Jews, or in national sympathy and attachment than 
the Nobilings and Hédels of conspiracy and mur- 
der-attempts. Radicals who ventured to ‘‘ speak and 
argue according to conscience” when a Government 
measure was laid before the Reichstag for the purpose 
of being debated, were frequently howled down as 
‘disloyal’ and as ‘ Empire-enemies.’ The elec- 
tion addresses and other literature in which the 
Ministerial candidates appealed to the voters of rural 
districts—for the Conservative strength has always 
lain in the country and not in the towns—were repre- 
sented as coming from the only ‘ patriotic party,’ the 
only ‘ party of loyalty to King and Emperor.’ In 
short, the Radicals suffered from every injustice 
which could be entailed by the supercilious demeanour 
of a dominant party and by unchivalrous misrepre- 
sentation of their motives and conduct. To the out- 
side observer such a manifestation of undeveloped 
political intelligence is only amazing. But those who 
had perforce to taste the venom and the gall were 
angered and exasperated; and beyond doubt the past 
uncompromising attitude of the Radical party, both 
in the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet, was due in 
some measure to the insolent and rancorous attitude 
of Ministerial Conservatism. It will be well for Ger- 
many if the events of 1888 have taught both parties 
a lesson. The chapter of mutual recrimination had 
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then already been continued far too long for the 
credit of political life or the interests of the nation. 
The future of the German Conservative party ? 
Of the extreme wing it is not necessary to speak 
with hesitation. It and its political policy will only 
continue a power if and to the extent that Germany 
refuses to keep march with the widening thought 
and movement of the age. Its policy is based on 
the conceptions of a century ago. It was outlived 
when the bondage which Napoleon I. threw over 
Germany created amongst her peoples new and 
nobler longings and ambitions, stirred up their 
dormant energies, stimulated their national con- 
sciousness, and when there was breathed at last into 
their nostrils the breath of a nation’s life—the aspira- 
tion after liberty. Even then “spirits and hopes 
long pent in prison felt round them the breath of 
freedom nigh.” It was the hope of attaining con- 
stitutional government, as well as national inde- 
pendence, that inspired the patriots of that day to 
sublime efforts which no disappointment, or disaster, 
or deception could deter. National liberty came, for 
the tyrant’s rod was broken and he himself undone ; 
but if political and civil freedom did not follow at 
once, the aspiration and endeavour after it became 
only intenser the longer it was delayed. Long before 
the Kings of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and the larger 
States granted constitutions, absolute monarchy was 
dead save in theory. The theory has in some of the 
States—thanks to that conservation of intellectual 
encrgy which everywhere renders the hfe of tra- 
ditions and the rule of custom so tenacious, as well 
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as to statesmen powerful enough to be able to impede 
the current of modern political tendencies—retaincd 
far more vitality than would have seemed likely half 
a century ago. But for all that, the policy that aims 
at governing the twentieth century on eighteenth 
principles is a futile and impracticable policy. The 
men who to-day cry ‘‘ Away with Representative 
Chambers: give us back the old Monarchy!” are 
unquestionably honest and well-meaning, and they 
speak for quite as many who think like them. Yet 
they strangely misread the signs of the time. The 
party which clings to the fallacious ideals, political 
and social, for which ultra-Conservatism stands is 
sure, sooner or later, to be either stranded or violently 
swept away. 

Conservatism must always be a powerful factor 
in the life of any nation, and especially of an old 
nation. Yet while remaining a constant positive 
force—a vis inertie—its expression is with equal 
certainty bound to change with circumstances. The 
Liberalism of to-day becomes the Conservatism of 
to-morrow. It is a question of quality, degree, in- 
tensity. As for Germany, Conservatism may and 
probably will play a leading part in her history for 
a long time, but it will not be the cadaverous thing 
which the leaders of the extreme Conservative party 
have sacrilegiously raised from the dead, galvanised 
into a mechanical sort of existence, and habilitated 
so as to give the impression that it 1s really living 
and moving, when its right place is a quict and 
decent grave. Yet notwithstanding that most of 
their political and social ideals are as grotesque as 
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the Gothic monstrosities on the cathedral of Mag- 
deburg, no one need expect that the ultra-Conser- 
vatives will moderate their position, for the hope 
would be disappointed. Sooner could the leopard 
change his spots. The effete ideas which live on in 
the extreme members of this party and in their 
harmless programmes and manifestoes will only die 
when they die. For the most part, these ideas are 
held by old men who have, unfortunately for their 
peace of mind, lived into a new era without seeking 
to adapt themselves to its altered conditions. Of the 
72 German Conservatives returned to the Reichstag 
in 1890 23 were 60 years of age, and 10 over 70, 
while of 67 Radicals returned only 16 were over 
60 years old, only 2 were over 70. Of 35 Socialists 
only 2 were over 50 years old. Only half of the 
National Liberals, too, had passed that age. These 
figures are not without significance. 

Yet the historical place and functions of Conser- 
vatism will continue to be filled and discharged. 
When the Conservatives of the moribund order are 
gone, the more generous tendencies represented by 
the left wing of the party will the better assert 
themselves. These can stand in little peril in a 
country of Germany’s political traditions; and still 
less doubtful is the future of National Liberalism, 
the Liberal-Conservatism of German politics. As to 
that later. ` 

Let it be remarked also that though the Conserva- 
tive party has bulked large in the parliamentary 
elections of the past thirty years, and particularly in 
the elections to the Prussian Diet, we possess absolutely 
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no accurate data as to its real, independent, intrinsic 
strength. In the past the Conservatism of the polls 
has represented two forces, the Conservative party 
plus the Government: it has been made up of two 
factors—the genuine Conservative sentiment of the 
country plus the opinion manufactured by the con- 
centrated efforts of a powerful bureaucracy. How 
many of the Conservative votes cast into the urns 
in which Ministerial majorities have been made, have 
been independent,—in other words, have not been 
- Conservative at all, it is impossible to say. But the 
fact that the Prussian Government has been able, by 
the simple withholding of its assistance during an 
election, to reduce the Conservative strength in the 
Prussian Lower House by more than one half proves 
that in the past there has been in the numerical 
strength of the party a strong element of unreality: 
that there has existed a large class of voters who were 
either not Conservatives at all or whose Conservatism 
was of a kind so equivocal as to be capable of easy 
transmutation into the tendency of political thought 
which might temporarily find favour with the Govern- 
ment and its mouthpieces in the bureaucracy and the 
Press. Hitherto the Conservative party has been in 
the happy position of a private bank carried on with 
State credit. It has worked in partnership with the 
Ministry and the Crown; it has managed the business 
and they have, figuratively speaking, provided the 
capital, while the profits have been divided. How would 
it fare with the party under a new régime, knowing 
nothing of the old political attachments, preferences, 
dislikes, prejudices ? How would it fare with Con- 
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servatism if it stood upon its own feet, unsup- 
ported by props and stays? It is safe to expect that 
when all artificial elements have been eliminated 
from the electoral strength of the party, which has for 
so many years occupied a proud position of predomi- 
nance, its proportions will greatly diminish. 

It will be interesting to observe the effect upon 
the Conservative strength in the Imperial and Prussian 
Diets of the Ministerial disposition to break away 
from the traditional associations and sympathies which 
began in 1890. | 

The two Conservative parties have never been led 
by men of conspicuous statesmanlike capacity. In 
practice the Minister of the day has afforded them 
all the parliamentary direction they have needed, 
though within the party councils, and even upon the 
party benches, there have always been some voices 
stronger and more commanding than others. Nowa- 
days one of the most prominent of Imperialist leaders 
is Herr Wilhelm von Kardorff, a Silesian landowner 
who has sat both in the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Lower House for a quarter of a century. He is a 
capable speaker and has literary pretensions of a 
modest kind, while an amiable weakness in the form 
of enthusiasm for bimetallism increases rather than 
diminishes the respect in which he is held by col- 
leagues who for the most part care little, and probably 
understand less, about the intricacies of the standard 
controversy. Baron von Stumm, the great colliery 
proprietor, who is a life member of the Prussian 
House of Lords, 1s a coadjutor in the leadership. The 
Duke of Ratibor and Count Arnim, names rather than 
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quantities, also belong to the left wing of the 
Conservative party. So, too, does Count William 
Bismarck, second son of the late Chancellor, though 
no longer a member of the Reichstag. 

A very attractive personality is that of Prince zu 
Schönaich-Carolath, one of the most democratic of 
Conservatives. Germany has not forgotten how in 
1890—during the debate on the Socialist Law which 
ended in the final abandonment of that measure—he 
championed the idealistic elements in Socialism, which 
_he declared were being destroyed by coercion. Since 
then he has been regarded as one of the freest of the 
Free Conservatives, and he has more than once been 
allotted to the Liberal camp. He is a man of fifty 
years; he took part in the French war ; he is a here- 
ditary member of the Prussian Upper House, and he 
has sat in the Reichstag since 1881. So long as he 
continues in political life, and especially when his 
party standpoint becomes more clearly defined, he is 
sure to be an interesting figure, if only for his inde- 
pendence of mind and candour of speech. 

To this party belongs also Professor Hans Delbriick, 
of Berlin university, tutor of the late Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia. He, too, has sat both in the Reich- 
stag and the Prussian Diet, but his proper sphere is 
not politics. Men of less talent can make and unmake 
parliamentery majorities, can vote measures and 
measure votes. Dr. Delbriick’s contributions to his- 
torical research justify the desire of his friends that 
having once passed out of the Reichstag he will con- 
tinue out. His disappearance further illustrates the 
steady progress of the academic retreat from the par- 
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liamentary benches. When the proceedings of the 
Reichstag were more novel and lively than now, 
professors of all sciences and schools thronged into 
the assembly. It was an agreeable relaxation after 
the monotony of the lecture-hall. Now that the 
Reichstag and the lecture-hall are equally monotonous, 
the professors only care to undergo one infliction, and 
choose that which practical considerations make the 
more tolerable. Wherefore wisdom is justified of her 
children. 7 

The German Conservative ranks do not contain 
many men of national eminence, and none now of 
international reputation. Since Count von Moltke 
died there is hardly a member of the party in whom 
any considerable interest is taken out of Germany, 
unless it be Court Chaplain (retired) Stécker, who 
is less famous than notorious abroad by reason of 
his anti-Jewish agitation. Of him something will 
be said when the movement on which he has ex- 
pended so much zeal is considered. In the Reichstag 
Baron von Hammerstein, who represents the extreme 
tendencies of Conservatism, has for many years exer- 
cised a certain influence, thanks to the fact that he is 
the conductor of the Kreuz-Zeitung, and one of its 
proprietors. Baron von Manteuffel and Herr Albert 
von Levetzow, the latter thrice President of the 
Reichstag, are also leading members of the party. 

One of the most typical representatives of German 
Conservatism, however, 1s Herr Robert von Putt- 
kamer. When in 1888 he ceased to be a Minister 
of State, Puttkamer returned to the political 
arena. He cannot be called a brilliant man, yet he 
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has accidentally been allowed to play a very important 
rôle in domestic history. He studied for the ad- 
ministrative service, and fortune smiled upon his path. 
While he was still a young man, Herr von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen, afterwards to be Prussian Minister- 
President and Imperial Chancellor, married his 
cousin, and the relationship proved advantageous to 
his prospects. He became a Landrath carly in life, 
then a Government Councillor, then a Government 
President, then District President in Lorraine in 1874, 
and Chief President of Silesia in 1877. When two 
years later Dr. Falk ceased to be Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship, Herr von Puttkamer, who had already 
been twice elected to the Reichstag, was chosen to take 
the vacant portfolio, and thereafter followed his appoint- 
ment to the Ministry of the Interior. Puttkamer did 
not make a reputation—or at least a high one—as a 
Minister. Where a man of Bismarck’s eminence was 
his superior, it would have been difficult, even with the 
possession of rare gifts, and in their absence it was 
impossible. He proved, in fact, a neutral tint on the 
canvas of politics—useful and even in a humble way 
essential, yet entirely subordinate to the stronger 
colours which entered into the statesman-painter’s 
design. Puttkamer received his instructions and 
obeyed them faithfully, erring rather in excess than 
defect of zeal in his chief’s service. He did not make 
a really favourable impression upon any party, but 
he succeeded in winning the bitter dislike of both 
the Radicals and the Social Democrats. The latter 
he embittered because he applied against them the 
utmost severity which the law allowed. During his 
VOL. II. F 
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tenure of office as Home Minister the working classes 
were absolutely deprived of the liberty of combina- 
tion and public meeting, and the natural resentment 
created by the existence of the Socialist Law was 
doubled and trebled in intensity by the relentless way 
in which its provisions were administered. The 
Radicals disliked Puttkamer because he systematically 
and effectively worked the elections in the interest of 
Ministerial candidates. Under him, election-mani- 
pulation became an exact science, but a science more 
exact in its methods and calculations than in its 
legality. For as to the unconstitutional character 
of some of the measures by which he made electoral 
freedom a mockery there can be no question. Yet 
the Conservative parties, with which in those days 
patriotism was supposed to begin, continue, and end, 
applauded his acts. It was this infraction of the 
spirit and letter of the constitution that led to Putt- 
kamer’s downfall during the early days of Emperor 
Frederick’s reign. The succeeding Emperor reversed 
the verdict of condemnation, and, having first de- 
corated Puttkamer, made him Chief President of 
Pomerania, on which he temporanly withdrew from 
parliamentary life. 

Herr von Puttkamer is not the only Minister of 
State who has sprung from and then returned to the 
Conservative benches of the Reichstag. For in 1893 
Count Herbert Bismarck joined that assembly for a 
second time. The ex-Chancellor’s eldest son, who once 
seemed likely to be also his successor, sat in the Reichs- 


tag two years before he began his brief career in the 
Prussian Ministry. 
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The leading Conservative organs in the daily 
Press are the North German Gazette, the Post, 
and the Kreuz-Zeitung of Berlin. In many of the 
large towns there are also Conservative journals of 
high standing, while in the rural districts the cause 
has the advantage of whatever help a large host 
of official and semi-official sheets—Kreisblatter and 
Amtsblatter—are able to give. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE NATIONAL LIBERAL PARTY. 


THe German political party which can look to the 
future with greatest assurance, knowing that time is 
on its side, is the National Liberal party. Its past 
vicissitudes and its present indifferent fortunes do not 
take away the force of this assertion, bold though it 
may seem to be. If any reliance can be placed upon 
political portents, and upon the trend of the deeper 
currents of national feeling, the developments imme- 
diately before German parties will place National 
Liberalism in the position of prominence which for 
over a quarter of a century it has vainly striven to 
acquire. 

From the first, National Liberalism has been a 
compromise between vigorous Liberalism on the one 
hand and orthodox Conservatism on the other. Its 
party position lies between the Radical and Inperial 
fractions, though much nearer to the latter than the- 
former. The party is Prussian in origin and owed its 
existence to the irreconcilable policy pursued by the 
Progressists during the first years of Prince Bismarck’s 
Ministry. The Progressist party succeeded in holding 
the new Minister-President at bay during the ‘‘ Con- 
flict-time,”’ from 1862 to 1866, but when the military © 
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reforms and expenditure which brought about the 
constitutional struggle of those days had been justified 
by the victorious issue of the Austrian war, an in- 
fluential section of the party wished to end the feud. 
A secession was the result, and the seceders, together 
with isolated members of other groups, formed the 
National Liberal party. The proposer of the party 
was Karl Twesten (1820 to 1870), an influential 
politician, and son of the theologian August Christian 
Twesten (1789 to 1876), and with him were twenty- 
three other Liberals, including several men of mark 
in politics—Hans von Unruh,* Eduard Lasker, Max 
von Forckenbeck, and others. 


“ 


* Unruh, as President of the Prussian National Assembly of 
1848, played a prominent part in the constitutional struggles of 
that memorable year. He led the opposition to the Brandenburg 
Ministry, and carried on the fight until, with the Assembly, he 
was overcome by force majeure of a kind against which an even more 
resolute tribune would have contended in vain. On November 9, 
1848, Count Brandenburg read to the deputies a royal ordinance 
removing the seat of the Assembly from Berlin to Brandenburg 
and adjourning its deliberations for three weeks. President 
Unruh refused to close the sitting, and the Minister, after declar- 
ing further proceedings to be illegal, left the House with his 
colleagues. The Conservative Right also withdrew, but the 
Liberals all remained. The next day the meeting-place was 
occupied by troops and Berlin was placed under martial law. 
Yet the Assembly continued to meet elsewhere. Finally on the 
13th Wrangel sent a body of soldiers into its midst, and on Unruh 
refusing to withdraw he was carried into the street on his presi- 
dential chair and solemnly lodged there. The rest of the deputies 
took the hint and separated. Yet even now the Rump refused to 
surrender, though greatly decimated in numbers. On the loth a 
meeting was held at an inn, and again a body of military dis- 
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In the early part of its career the party seemed to 
have a brilliant future before it. Its first programme 
won for it in 1867 no fewer than 100 seats in the 
Prussian Diet. In imperial politics, too, it took at 
once an important position. Taking as its motto, 
‘Freedom through Unity,” it threw itself heartily 
into the movement for the unification of Germany, 
and in the Constituent Diet of the North German 
Confederation (1867) it numbered 79 members. Its 
presence and help there were timely, for had the 
promulgation of a constitution been left to the Pro- 
gressists it would not to the present day have come 
to pass. Because every one of its principles and 
measures was not promptly incorporated, the Radical 
party voted against the whole statute. The National 
Liberals, on the other hand, sank differences of 
opinion now as in 1866, in the interest of weightier 
matters, and the constitution was _ successfuliy 
launched. When the first Reichstag of the new 
Empire met, the National Liberals were 116 strong, 
or nearly a third part of the Assembly, and in 1874 
their number rose to 155. At this time they were a 
Ministerial party, and without their assistance Prince 
Bismarck would never have been able to pass the 
earlier Prussian laws against the Roman Catholic 


turbed the proceedings. After parleying the President under- 
took that the Assembly would disperse on condition that the 
soldiers first withdrew. Directly the last man had retired a 
resolution was hastily passed declaring the levy of taxes by the 
Brandenburg Ministry to be illegal. Then the members dispersed, 
and the crisis ended. Three weeks later the National Assembly 
was dissolved by the King. 
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orders which were incidental to the Kulturkampf. 
For great as was the strength of National Liberalism 
in the Reichstag at this time, it was greater still in the 
Prussian Diet, where 182 seats were held by this party. 
Yet his association with the National Liberals was to 
Bismarck a mere matter of expediency. He never had 
any liking for the compact, and knew that it would not 
last. Speaking in 1884 of the temporary understanding, 
he said: “ Formerly the National Liberals wished to 
eat with us out of the same dish, but we could not agree 
to that.” The alliance of the National Liberals with 
the Government drew upon them constant and bitter 
reproaches from the Radicals, who regarded the step 
as indicating farther progress in the descensus Averni 
which hegan when the seceders of 1866 ventured to 
place their country’s claims before the claims of 
party. It cannot be denied that Ministerial asso- 
ciations to some extent corrupted the integrity of 
their Liberal principles. Yet if the National Liberals 
gave way on many points, so also did the Govern- 
ment, and the compromise was greatly to the 
advantage of the domestic legislation inaugurated at 
the time. Prince Bismarck said justly in 1891 of the 
National Liberal majority of those days: ‘The 
foundations of the Empire were prepared with its 
support and co-operation.” The party, however, 
suffered serious moral injury by the crowding to it of 
elements which really had little or nothing in common 
with Liberalism, and which sought its patronage 
because it in turn enjoyed the patronage of the 
Government. This fact accounts for the considerable 
reduction of its strength directly Prince Bismarck’s 
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passing perplexities were overcome. From the 
year 1874 onward for a whole decade the National 
Liberals lost fresh ground at every Reichstag 
election, until in 1884 they numbered but 50 
members—a third the strength of 1874. To this 
decadence the unwearying hostility of the Radicals 
also contributed. 

Meanwhile, to many members of the party every 
concession to the Government made at the expense of 
principle was intolerable. The sharpening of the 
May Laws and Prince Bismarck’s decision in 1878 to 
reverse the fiscal policy of Germany and return to 
Protection brought the disagreement to a head. In 
the ranks of the National Liberals were many earnest 
Free Traders, and these broke finally in 1880 with a 
policy of opportunism and surrender which was every 
year becoming more galling. Declaring that “the 
National Liberal party is no longer actuated by that 
unity of political conviction upon which alone its 
justification and its influence depend,” a number of 
influential members, including Dr. Bamberger, Dr. 
Lasker, Rickert, von Forckenbeck, and other founders 
of the party, withdrew and formed a group of their 
own—the Liberal Union, which entered the Reichs- 
tag in 1881 21 strong. The Union only lived 
till 1884, when it was merged, with the Progressists, 
in the Free-minded (Freisinnig) party, as the German 
Radicals elected until further notice to call themselves. 
The secession of the extreme left wing in 1880 
was accompanied by the secession of 17 members 
belonging to the extreme right, who took the name 
Liberal Group. The effect upon the ranks of the 
party was very decimating. 
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From 1880 dates the second era in the history of 
this party. The Conservative direction continued to 
remain preponderant, but many of the cleverest men 
of the party had now left it, among them Heinrich 
von Treitschke, Lasker, Bamberger, and Rickert, and 
for a time National Liberalism had to contend with 
very adverse fortunes. For a time, indeed, it barely 
maintained a parliamentary existence. Nevertheless, 
it gave general support to Ministerial policy and 
measures, and where there was a strong Clerical party 
which would never give without getting, its assistance 
was accepted with a good grace. The last important 
episode in the evolution of the party was its alliance 
with the two Conservative groups in the so-called 
Cartel of 1887, with the object of obtaining a mandate 
at the polls to carry the Army Bill known as the 
Septennate. The union was entirely successful, and 
it did more for the National Liberals than for the 
other party to the compact, for while the former 
increased from 50 to 99, the latter only added 15 seats 
to the 106 hitherto held. Yet between them the 
Cartel parties had a clear majority of the Diet. For 
three years they worked amicably together, and in 
1890—1in spite of disagreement on the Socialist Law 
—they again fought shoulder to shoulder, though with 
strangely different results, for their aggregate strength 
fell from 200 to 181. Finally a rupture occurred 
on the Prussian Elementary Education Bill of 1892. 
This measure, on account of the reactionary religious 
principles on which it was based, and which were the 
cause of its failure, drew the National Liberals from 
the alliance and shattered the Cartel beyond hope of 
restoration. 
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It may be allowed that even yet the National 
Liberals have not arrived at that complete faith and 
confidence in their own principles which is the first 
essential of party success. Goethe’s words, ‘ ‘Trust 
yourself, and then others will trust you,” are not more 
applicable to individuals than to political parties, or 
indeed to any organisations of men or women desirous 
of exerting influence upon their fellows. A certain 
opportunism has always characterised the policy of 
National Liberalism, and so long as Government 
influence and caprice have continued powerful factors 
in politics, vacillation in party attitudes followed 
almost as a matter of course. The consequence has, 
however, been disastrous. The party has for the 
greater part of its career deserved the appellation of 
nondescript. It has been the scapegoat of politics. 
Its fortunes, too, have been singularly variable. It 
has known what it is to ascend to the Heaven of 
brilliant prosperity and to descend to the Hades of 
extreme adversity. Between 155 seats and 41 there 
is a great difference, yet these figures mark the high 
and low-water marks of National Liberal strength in 
the Reichstag since 1874. To a large degree the 
party can only blame itself for the many severe 
reverses which it has experienced. When it is deter- 
mined to assert absolute independence, to honour 
its own individuality, to lay down its principles and 
abide by them, its prospects will improve, and its 
position become more firmly established. 

As representing moderate tendencies the National 
Liberal party appeals to Young Germany as no other 
party does or can. The ultra-Conservatives are out 
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of date, and are only kept in motion as a party by an 
innate force, real indeed, yet supplemented by no new 
impulses from without. The more moderate section 
of the Conservative party and the Imperialists have 
yet a rőle to play, the importance of which depends 
partly on their own understanding of the movements 
of thought and the evolution of history which are 
proceeding around them, partly on the incalculable 
moment of accident which is never absent from 
politics. Yet even they are hampered by associa- 
tion with the theories of the extreme school of Con- 
servatism, theories which, viewed from whatever 
standpoint, are a reflection upon human intelligence 
and a reproach to the last quarter of history’s 
grandest century of enlightenment. 

A calm, unprejudiced survey must lead to the 
conclusion that the National Liberal party has most 
to gain from that readjustment of the political chess- 
board in Germany which will allow all parties to start 
fairly and to contend on equal terms. Its irreproach- 
able patriotism makes it deserving of success. While 
the sympathies of the Conservative party have been 
purely Ministerial, and those of the Radicals dis- 
tinctively constitutional, the National Liberals have 
been true to their name by pursuing national interests 
and ends, even at the expense of party advantage. 
Herein their record cannot be paralleled in the 
modern party history of Germany. They have 
closely identified themselves with the protective 
system introduced in 1878 and extended almost 
annually for the next ten years. But whatever 
suspicion of personal interest may attach to many of 
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the advocates of import duties—which were originally 
imposed for the benefit of the agricultural industrics 
—the National Liberals have been influenced by what 
has appeared to them to be a national necessity. 

With the reactionary policy advocated by the Con- 
servative party in regard to constitutional and poli- 
tical arrangements the National Liberals have no 
sympathy, while, on the other hand, they do not 
share the Radical belief that parliamentary govern- 
ment can be established in a day by the mere passing 
of a law. They favour rather organic development 
in political life on the basis of the institutions already 
native to Germany, and without professing democratic 
inclinations their aims are decidedly antagonistic to 
restrictions on popular liberty. An English judg- 
ment upon their support of the Socialist Law (minus 
the expulsion clause) in 1890, especially in view of 
the fact that most of the members of the party 
opposed the first bill of 1878, would naturally be 
unfavourable, but the National Liberal would contend 
that the law was meant rather to conserve than 
restrict rightful freedom. Even many Radicals voted 
for the coercion of the Socialists down to the year 1886. 

Yet if the party almost invariably joined the Con- 
servatives in retaining the Socialist Law, it also co- 
operated with the same party, and with greater 
readiness, in passing the positive measures of social 
reform by means of which Prince Bismarck sought to 
concilitate the discontented section of the masses and 
to secure to the labouring classes as a whole the 
legislative protection and help of which they had 
so long stood in need. With few exceptions the 
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National Liberals are identified with the policy of 
State Socialism which history will associate with the 
Bismarck era. They also loyally supported Prince 
Bismarck in the colonial policy inaugurated in 1884. 
In short, the National Liberal party has invariably 
manifested a patriotism, a deep regard for the truest 
welfare of the nation, and a transparent disinterested- 
ness and integrity of purpose which favourably distin- 
guish it from most of the fractions which enter into the 
composition of the Reichstag. Its appeal to the best 
instincts of the people, its abstinence from the folly 
of reaction on the one hand and the folly of too rapid 
progression on the other, and its high character for 
intelligence and culture, are great recommendations, 
which cannot long fail of their deserved recognition. 
To the fortunate lot of this party may fall the high 
mission of heralding more Liberal tendencies in 
German legislation, of paving the way for a transi- 
tion, wise and safe because deliberate, from a con- 
stitutional régime which is nominal, rudimentary, 
tentative, to one which is real. Whether the National 
Liberals shall undertake and effectively discharge this 
mission depends largely upon themselves. But the 
first condition of their success in practical politics is 
that they shall be finally united in loyalty to their 
own principles, which more exactly correspond to the 
present needs of Germany than do those of any other 
party. 

The National Liberal party in the Reichstag num- 
bers many men of all-round ability, though few now 
who enjoy more than a barely national reputation. 
At one time it was an academic party, and in its 
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ranks were to be found several of Germany’s most 
famous men of learning. Professors Rudolf von 
Gneist, Heinrich von Marquardsen (Erlangen), and 
Georg Meyer (Jena), the jurisconsults, and Hein- 
rich von Treitschke, the historian, among other 
Politicians of the Chair, entered the Reichstag under 
the banner of National Liberalism, though the party 
has of late years lost its old academic fame. The 
first two of these past professors of politics are 
referred to elsewhere. Another interesting con- 
temporary of theirs invites notice. 

Dr. Eduard Lasker passed from the stormy scene 
of political life some years ago, yet the reputation 
he made during a public career of nearly twenty 
years is still almost undiminished. Like so many of 
the men who have been prominently associated with 
German political and constitutional movements during 
the last half century, Lasker was a Jew. He was 
born in 1829 in Posen, and settled in Berlin as a 
lawyer in 1870. He entered the Prussian Diet in 
1865, just in time to be in at the death of the 
« Conflict,” and to aid in the foundation of the 
National Liberal party. He did not sit long in the 
Prussian Parliament, but he was a member of the 
Reichstag from its creation to the time of his death. 

His National Liberalism was no halting thing, and 
long before his secession he had represented the 
most advanced tendencies of the party. Amongst 
Radicals, who were towards the end of his career his 
political associates, he was more at home, and to the 
last his influence was unequalled by any rival. He 
was a great power in politics, and his gifted oratory, 
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his critical mind, and his militant disposition made 
him an opponent with whom Prince Bismarck was 
not too ready to measure swords. Lasker’s attitude 
towards the head of the Government became, from 
being one of conciliation, at last unequivocally hostile. 
The antipathy of Prince Bismarck against his tren- 
chant critic found curious expression. Lasker died 
in 1883, while travelling in North America. Forth- 
with the United States Congress—blissfully ignorant 
of the happy party relationships existing in Germany 
—sent a resolution of condolence to the Reichstag, but 
the Chancellor declined to present it, and for a time 
even kept its reception a secret. When inquiries 
after the lost message came from America there was 
warm debating in the Reichstag, and plain words 
were spoken both to and by the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the most commanding figures in German 
politics during the whole of the past thirty years 
belongs to the National Liberal party. Dr. Rudolf 
von Bennigsen helped to form the party, and he may 
be fairly regarded as the only leader who, has enjoyed 
its undivided allegiance. At the beginning of his 
career he served the Government of Hanover as a 
legal official, When, in 1855, King George V. of 
Hanover set aside the constitution to which he had 
sworn fealty, and thus instigated a fierce struggle 
between Crown and Parliament, Bennigsen obtained 
election to the Secend Chamber. When, however, he 
sought permission to take his seat, the Government 
refused to grant it. Bennigsen consequently left the 
State service, and two years later entered the House 
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as the representative of Göttingen. Now free from 
Government influence, he became at once the leader 
of the Opposition, and especially combated the 
reactionary policy of the Minister of the Interior, 
Count von Borries, who during a brief term of power 
sought to restore the bureaucratic régime to its 
pristine glory. Against this tendency Bennigsen 
strove with all his might, and the reputation which 
he gained in Hanover as a sturdy defender of 
enlightened principles of government assured him at 
that early period prominence in a wider political 
sphere. | 

Then as later his Liberalism had a national basis. 
Hence he was instrumental in founding the German 
National Association of 1859, whose object was to 
unite Liberals of all shades in a common endeavour 
to secure the federation of the German States under 
Prussian auspices. Bennigsen was the President of 
the Association, which came into existence at 
Eisenach, scene of so many political conferences, and 
was dissolved at Frankfort in 1867, when its work 
was done. Bennigsen came still further to the front 
when in 1866 he joined in the establishment of the 
National Liberal party, and when in 1867 he entered 
both the Prussian Lower House and the Reichstag 
as a leader of the new and promising political group. 
He remained in both Houses until 1883, and was for 
some years the First President of the Prussian House 
of Deputies and Second President of the Imperial 
Diet. Then he for a time retired from the political 
arena, but the struggle over the Army Bill of 1887 
drew him again out of his tent, and placing himself 
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at the head of his party he succeeded in presenting 
the Government with ninety-nine National Liberal 
votes, though the number in the dissolved Reichstag 
had been only half that figure. 

It is one of the puzzles of German politics that 
Dr. von Bennigsen did not long ago take office in 
the Government. He might have had a portfolio 
more than once if he had wished it. As early as 
1870 Prince Bismarck had set his eyes upon the 
Hanoverian statesman, who, though the leader of a 
free party, had ever shown distinguished patriotism. 
In that year he was called to Versailles to assist in 
the treaty negociations with the South German States, 
and he did the Empire good service. In1878 definite 
overtures were made to him by Bismarck himself at 
Varzin, but the terms appear to have been too low 
for the independent-minded Liberal. Not only was 
Dr. von Bennigsen unwilling to give the Chancellor 
carte blanche in the fiscal reform schemes which 
were then under contemplation, but he was unwilling 
to stand alone in the Ministry, the solitary repre- 
sentative of a school of political thought with which 
the Prince had not the shghtest sympathy. Since 
then he has had other chances, but up to the retire- 
ment of the late Chancellor they were never seriously 
considered. The fact, however, that one of the first 
acts of the present Emperor on his accession was to 
appoint Dr. von Bennigsen Chief President of the 
Province of Hanover, the scene of his earliest demo- 
cratic struggles and triumphs, and that one of Ben- 
nigsen’s oldest colleagues has since entered the Prussian 
Ministry, may justify the belief that the man who 
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began his political career as the leader of a parlia- 
mentary Opposition will before the end of it figure 
as a member if not the leader of a Ministry. It is 
certain that in the German State service there are 
few men of Dr. von Bennigsen’s ability and experi- 
ence, while his patriotism and high-mindedness not 
even a political antagonist has been able to impeach. 
It may, indeed, be said with perfect truth that the 
secret of Bennigsen’s influence as a stateman does not 
lie wholly in his conspicuous powers, though his in- 
tellectual equals are few in number in contemporary 
German political history. Even his genius for state- 
craft would not have preserved for him the unshaken 
position of eminence which he has for three decades 
enjoyed, had not his record for consistent conduct 
been beyond reproach. Unwavering fidelity to prin- 
ciple like his is of itself a mark of strength, and to 
this not less than to his intellectual superiority must 
be attributed the rare influence which he has so 
long asserted, and which even the changing fortunes 
of his party have never shaken. 

Should Dr. von Bennigsen become a Minister of 
State, he would not buy the distinction at the cost of 
a single principle. So late as 1892 he declared, 
when justifying his opposition to the Government 
on the education question, which, in view of his 
official position, an opponent had condemned: “I 
have been a Liberal and I shall remain one.” So 
sincere, indeed, is his attachment to Liberal—which 
is very different from Radical—principles, that it 
is his greatest ambition now, as it was in 1866, to 
unite all the fractions and units of the Liberal party 
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into one organisation, based on generous principles 
common to all. Dr. Bennigsen, judging German 
politics from within, believes, as many do who judge 
from without, that ‘‘ Liberal views have a claim to 
greater recognition than they have yet received.” 
When all the influential members of his party emulate 
him in deep conviction, in consistency, and above all 
in profound confidence in National Liberal principles, 
the party, always national in spirit and aim, may 
hope also to become national in its propagandism. 
As a speaker Dr. von Bennigsen is forcible yet 
passionless. He appeals to the intellect and not to 
the emotions. It is a tribute to the appreciativeness 
of the German Parliament that a deputy whose 
Weapons are reason and logic should be so great a 
power in debate. 

During nearly half of this century the university 
of Göttingen boasted in its legal faculty a juriscon- 
sult of high national reputation, Heinrich Albert 
Zachariä (1806 to 1875). His career as a professor 
of law at the Hanoverian seat of learning began in 
1835, and in theollowing decade there came under his 
influence two students, both ‘ Hannoveraner, who were 
destined to become statesmen of distinction. One was 
Rudolf von Bennigsen, and the other was Johannes 
Miquél. The former had ended his studies when the 
latter arrived at Göttingen, but later events brought 
all three men closely together. Zacharii’s students 
went different ways when their university days were 
over, but the personal friendship and political sym- 
pathy which contact at Göttingen called into existence. 


never changed. Met 
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After a brief career as a lawyer Miquél turned his 
attention to politics, and took an active part in the 
Hanoverian constitutional struggles which began in 
1855. He was also one of the first members of the 
National Association of 1859. After being succes- 
sively Chief Burgomaster of Osnabrück and manager 
of the Disconto Bank Company in Berlin, he became 
in 1882 Chief Burgomaster of Frankfort-on-Main, 
where he remained until 1890, when he became 
Prussian Minister of Finance. Dr. Miquél’s political 
influence has been very great. He has had a long 
acquaintance both with the Reichstag and the Prus- 
sian Diet. In the former he sat from 1867 to 1877, 
and then from 1887 to the time of his nomination 
to a portfolio. Of the Diet he was uninterruptedly 
a member from 1867 forward, until 1882 in the 
Lower House, and then as the representative of 
Frankfort in the House of Lords. With Dr. von 
Bennigsen he has shared the work of organising and 
directing the National Jaberal party, though his 
distinctive merit has lain in a happy faculty for con- 
ciliating the divergent tendencies of thought which 
have occasionally shown themselves. When Dr. 
Miquél settled a dispute he did it so cleverly that 
everybody thought he had had the best of it. 
Between the views of Miquél and Bennigsen, how- 
ever, little variation has appeared. Each possesses an 
unblemished political reputation; each has manifested 
proud disdain of time-serving on the one hand, and 
has kept aloof from impracticable theorising on the 
other. 


A generation is a long time in a political career, 
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certainly long enough to afford, even to the most 
careful of men, ample opportunity of committing 
compromising mistakes, of making false steps which, 
though perhaps insignificant in number when com- 
pared with the long way which has been trodden 
safely, may just make the difference between a great 
and a medium reputation. Yet for Dr. Miquél, no less 
than for his friend and comrade-in-arms, it may be 
claimed that the fierce light which beats upon political 
characters shows him to no disadvantage. He was a 
warm supporter of the State Socialistic measures 
passed during the later years of Emperor William I.’s 
reign, and his Liberalism did not shrink from the 
wraith which appeared above the parliamentary 
horizon in 1878 in the shape of Protection. It is 
questionable whether Dr. von Bennigsen took to the 
new policy with equal readiness, for of the two men 
he is decidedly the more Liberal. Dr. Windthorst 
once termed Miquél ‘‘a practical politician of strong 
Conservative inclinations,” and his place at the head 
of the right wing of the National Liberal party was 
certainly his by right. 

Social and financial questions are dear to Dr. 
Miquél’s heart. While still a deputy he gave much 
practical and theoretical attention to the housing of the 
working classes, and lost no opportunity of urging the 
Government to make this great problem the subject 
of searching legislation. It is his ambition, however, 
to leave behind him a reputation as a fiscal reformer. 
Unlike Prince Bismarck he is in favour of direct 
taxes, as well as of the progressive taxation of large 
incomes. He has written several works on fiscal and 
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constitutional questions, and long before royal favour 
visited him, and bade him step up higher, he was 
recognised as one of the few great powers in German 
politics. Perhaps Dr. Miquél may not prove insus- 
ceptible to the Conservative traditions by which he 
found himself surrounded on entering the Prussian 
Ministry, but that he will abandon the leading 
principles which have actuated his conduct for thirty 
yearsneed not be feared. 

The principal journals of National Liberal views 
are the Cologne Gazette (Kölnische Zeitung), and 
the National Gazette (National Zeitung), but numeri- 
cally the party Press is weak. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE RADICAL PARTY. 


In English party nomenclature, ‘Radical’ would 
best express the relationship which the Progressist or 
Free-minded party bears towards the more moderate 
politicians who form the National Liberal camp. In 
order to trace the descent and properly to understand 
the position of this party it is necessary to go back 
beyond this generation, to the time when the unifica- 
tion of Germany was yet unachieved—when it was, 
indeed, a common end, yet an end which each politi- 
cal party desired to reach in its own way. The 
Conservatives constituted the Great Germany party, 
and desired the retention of Austria in the Federal 
Union. The Liberals, on the other hand, comprised 
the Little Germany party, whose aims were the unity 
of Germany under Prussian hegemony and the exclu- 
sion of Austria. The two parties centred round the 
Grossdeutscher Verein (1848 to 1866) and the 
Deutscher National-Verein (1859 to 1867). With 
neither of these parties did the working classes ally 
themselves collectively. At the time of their estab- 
lishment the democratic party was really un- 
organised. 

Up to the occurrence of the ‘Conflict’ between 
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the Prussian King and Ministry and the Lower 
House of the Diet, which, as we have seen, lasted 
from 1862 till 1866, though it had so early as 1855 
thrown its shadow before it, political parties were 
few in number and well-defined in character. In 
1861, however, the Liberal party split, and an 
advanced wing formed the Fortschrittsparte: or 
Progressists. The founders of this party—among 
whom were well-known men like Professor Virchow, 
Schulze-Delitzsch, the co-operator (1808 to 1883), 
Johann Jacoby (1805 to 1877), later an avowed 
Socialist, and Max von Forckenbeck, the late Chief 
Burgomaster of Berlin—took an uncompromising 
stand upon the constitution, and from them and their 
followers came the most energetic resistance against 
the Crown during the unique struggle. The national 
aspirations of the Little Germans were in the main 
inherited by the Progressists, whose first manifesto 
called for ‘A firm union of Germany, which, how- 
ever, is inconceivable without strong central power 
in the hands of Prussia and without a common 
popular representation of the German nation.” The 
Progressists aimed, indeed, at German unity, but it 
was to be accomplished by their methods and estab- 
lished on their principles. Yet their power was at 
the time, and for some years, very great. The 
middle classes belonged almost without exception to 
the party, and the same might be said of the 
important newspapers of Prussia. 

No less a man than Lassalle, the Socialist, was origin- 
ally a Progressist, but he became disgusted with the 
party’s exclusive advocacy of bourgeois interests, and 
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pethaps impatient at its depreciation of his own per- 
sonality, and he seceded. Afterwards he became a 
bitter enemy and calumniator of the party, and 
“ Fortschrittler” was a term which never left his 
lips without a biting expletive. At the outset of his 
Socialistic agitation, at the beginning of the sixties, 
he declared that one Progressist only had dons the 
working classes any service, yet this one, Schulze- 
Delitzsch, he soon afterwards turned upon and rent. 

The Radical secessions which led to the formation 
of the National Liberal party, and the secessions 
from the latter party, have already been spoken of. 
As a result of these divisions the ‘German Radical’ 
(really Freisinnig or Free-minded) party was formed 
in 1884, and in it the old Progressists, the advanced 
members of the short-lived Liberal Union, and a few 
hitherto independent democrats found at last both 
salvation and rest. The term Fortschritispartei was 
officially abandoned, yet it continued to be applied to 
the group, and Progressist and Radical will therefore 
be used as synonyms in these pages. 

It is no injustice to the Radicals to say that in one 
respect only have they preserved absolute consistency, 
viz., in uncompromising resistance to the Government 
during more than a quarter of acentury. They never 
forgave Prince Bismarck for the violence he did to 
their cherished constitutional convictions during the — 
four years of conflict which introduced his Ministerial 
career. When the wisdom of King William’s army 
reforms had been twice confirmed, first by the Danish 
and then by the Austrian triumph, the majority of 
the party had not the grace to vote him indemnity or 
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to agree, on the threshold a new era that promised to 
be an era of great national progress and prosperity, 
to let bygones be bygones. 

Nor did the establishment of the Empire in 1871 
act more soothingly upon their hardened feelings. 
A portion of their number voted against the constitu- 
tion of the North German Confederation, and their 
general attitude of indiscriminate antagonism was the 
main cause of the party split of that day. It must 
be recorded that the unification of the German States 
owed little to the Radicals. While other parties 
placed aside for the time all petty considerations, 
they sought to make their support of unity a matter 
of political bargaining. The spirit thus and then 
manifested has characterised the party throughout. 
The parliamentary Radical camp has during all the 
past thirty years formed a sort of Cave of Adullam, 
in which the discontented elements of Liberalism have 
consorted and conspired. 

The Radicals, both as to number of deputies and 
of votes, have generally occupied an insignificant 
position. When the Freisinnige Partei was formed 
in 1884 it had 100 representatives in the Reichstag. 
That year there was a general election, from which 
the party emerged a decimated band of 65. In 1887 
their number was further reduced to 32. In 1890 the 
first election under the present Emperor took place, 
and the Radicals secured 64 seats. In the last 
election (1593) the Radicals fought in different camps. | 
The olden cause of disruption—relentless, doctrinaire 
hostility to the Government and its financial demands 
—once more divided the party’s counsels. When the 
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leader, doughtier than discreet, insisted on adhesion 
to the traditionał policy of the fraction, and called on 
the minority of dissentients to abandon thought of 
compromise, he found himself deserted by a consider- 
able number of his followers. A formal split 
occurred, and while Herr Richter’s friends took the 
name Radical People’s Party (Freisinnige Volkspartei), 
the seceders called themselves the Radical Union 
(Freisinnige Vereinigung). The result of the quarrel 
was that Radicalism went back to the Reichstag 
robbed of nearly half its strength, for only 38 seats 
were won of the 71 held at the time of the dissolu- 
tion. With Richter remained a few of the leading 
members of the party—as Professor Virchow and Dr. 
Baumbach—but the seceders included the majority 
of the really prominent men, among them Dr. Ludwig 
Bamberger, Professors Theodor Mommsen and Albert 
Hänel, Herr H. Rickert, and Dr. Theodor Barth. 

In considering the programme of German Radi- 
calism, the occasion of the latest split may be ignored. 
That programme has undergone little, if any, varia- 
tion since its promulgation in 1884, and its principles 
are substantially those of the Progressist party of thirty 
years ago. ‘Theoretically the party gives utterance 
to the more Liberal aspirations of the age, and in this 
sense its name was assumed. In the domain of 
politics, in the narrower meaning of the word, the 
Radicals aim at extending the legislative powers of 
Parliament and the people. They form a consti- 
tutional party, but not in the sense of wishing to 
preserve the status quo as legally established when 
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the unlimited monarchy passed out of date. They 
seek rather to convert simple constitutional govern- 
ment into a parliamentary régime, after the example 
of England, to whose Assembly they attach at least 
the capacity which Lord Palmerston once claimed for 
it, viz., that it “can do anything but turn men into 
women and women into men.” It is, however, 
incorrect to represent the Radicals as desiring to 
abandon the monarchical principle. Republican 
sympathies are disavowed, though gratuitous asser- 
tions to the contrary are not the least powerful of the 
weapons occasionally employed by their antagonists. 
Their more important political demands include 
manhood suffrage, with single, direct, and secret 
voting ; liberty of conscience, religion, speech, asso- 
ciation, meeting, and the Press; yearly budgets, with 
full parliamentary control of financial measures, in- 
cluding taxation ; and the responsibility of Ministers 
of State to Parliament, whether Reichstag or Diet. 
The last demand corresponds, as has been shown, to 
constitutional principle, but it has not yet been 
recognised in practice. 

In the economic domain the Radicals represent with 
complete fidelity the decaying principles of what is 
known as the Manchester or Liberalistic school, and 
in this respect, as in no other, are out of touch with 
the dominant tendencies of German thought and 
legislation. They are opposed to Protection so far as 
concerns food supplies and ‘special interests.’ In 
other words, not being a landed party, they object 
to the nation being universally taxed for the sake 
of the owners of the soil. At the same time, all 
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measures that would restrict the free investment, 
application, and circulation of capital are systemati- 
cally opposed by this party of money and the middle 
classes. The Radicals are pledged by programme to 
withstand State monopolies of all kinds, and State 
intervention in economic and commercial matters 
generally. They were formerly hostile to State rail- 
ways, but an antagonistic attitude is here out of 
date. From the first they have obstructed the policy 
of State Socialism, and the industrial insurance laws 
were passed by the Reichstag in the face of per- 
sistent opposition from the Radical party. Neverthe- 
less, they seek to pose as the true friends of the 
working classes by offering them complete freedom 
of combination, unrestricted choice of occupation and 
residence, and in general all the forms of freedom 
which the individualistic school vaunts, and which 
are conceded with readier grace because for the most 
part they are empty phrases. They likewise profess 
to advocate legislative protection of the working 
classes in regard to the sanitary conditions of their 
work, though it is necessary to add that the system 
of factory inspection was established in the face of 
Radical opposition, and that the same opposition has 
hindered the restriction of female and juvenile labour 
and the hours of work in factories and the larger 
industries. | 

The Radicals have ever borne a reputation for 
defective patriotism. Without endorsing the taunt 
of the Conservatives that they are systematically 
reichsfeindlich and deutschfeindlich, hostile to im- 
perial and national interests, it is impossible to regard 
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their traditional policy as a laudable one., Nay, 
more, it is their own fault if they have suffered 
from the arrogant assumption by opposing parties 
of an absolute monopoly of patriotism. The Con- 
servatives have never allowed their antagonists the 
simple virtue of conscientiousness and honesty of 
purpose. They have made claim to be regarded as 
the sole preservers of their country’s interests, as 
the exclusively patriotic party, and everybody who 
could not accept their principles they have summarily. 
stigmatised as false to his sovereign and land. This 
perfectly one-sided conception of patriotism and 
loyalty has naturally excluded Radicalism from the 
good graces of the aristocratic, official, and landed 
classes, and has hindered its popularity in the 
country. The insinuation that the Radical party is 
ipso facto an unpatriotic party is, of course, absurd, 
and as unjust and insolent as it is absurd. It 
belonged to a time and to a relationship of parties 
when Government policy was invariably Conserva- 
tive policy, when the Conservative members of the 
Reichstag literally abdicated legislative and almost 
consultative functions, and passively submitted to be 
mechanical recorders of votes. The events of 1888 
and later have altered party positions somewhat, and 
from the aspersion of unpatriotic motives and conduct 
the Radicals will probably not suffer so seriously in the 
future—at any rate, it will be long before the Con- 
servative party will venture to assume its old róle as 
accuser and judge in the matter. 

Nevertheless, the Radicals have beyond question 
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given many evidences that their sentiments ` and 
aspirations and aims do not accord with those of the 
nation at large, or even of that portion which judges 
parties by measures and not by men. It would be 
easy to mention many occasions on which they have 
—either by act of omission or of commission —opposed 
the plain dictates of national duty; and on the whole 
it cannot be said that they have afforded the Govern- 
ment ready help in meeting the great obligations of 
the last three decades. Its negative position is, indeed, 
the chief weakness of the party. Not undeservedly 
has German Radicalism earned the characterisa- 
tion that it is “der Geist der stets verneint ” : the 
spirit of eternal negation. Upon one occasion, in 
1879, a Radical member of the Reichstag declared 
that all the disquiet in the Empire proceeded from 
the Chancellor, and that when Prince Bismarck dis- 
appeared, everything would go as merrily as a 
marriage bell. The taunt cut Bismarck to the quick. 
“« If I wished to be personal,” he said (July 9, 1879) 
“ I might return the accusation, though with double 
force. All disquiet in the Empire and every difficulty 
in the way of our reaching a prosperous and tranquil 
condition of affairs are attributable in my opinion 
to the Progressists, and to those members of other 
fractions who sympathise with them.” The Chancellor 
was not wholly right, yet he was not wholly wrong. 
An intensely hypercritical spirit has invariably marked 
the attitude of the party. But hypercriticism is the 
mood of an unsympathetic nature, and as often as not 
it leads to cynicism. It has done so in the case of the 
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Radicals, whose faith in themselves is as complete as 
their distrust of all other parties. 

It is easy to understand that men who believe 
themselves to be in possession of absolute political 
wisdom and foresight—to have discovered the elixir 
of perfect political health and life—will regard with 
impatience the use of methods and specifics which 
they are convinced are obsolete and ineffective. 
This is the position of the Radicals. They believe 
Germany as an Empire and Prussia as a Monarchy 
to be ripe for parliamentary government of a full- 
developed type, and logically withstand all efforts 
to preserve the traditions of the old order. They 
are steeped in the tenets of individualism and laissez- 
faire, and logically oppose every addition and every 
development of laws and institutions based on prin- 
ciples more modern, civilised, humane, and just. 
This negative attitude has made them impracticable 
and impossible as a party of influence, and has given 
rise to the insinuations of unpatriotic inclinations 
which they so warmly and so naturally resent. It 
is a good principle of party politics that it is the 
business of a parliamentary minority to make itself 
a majority. But it is not the business of a minority 
to claim to take the government of a country into 
its own hand, to impose its ideas and its will upon 
parties which outnumber it, and in default of success 
to turn stupid and on principle to say “No” to 
every call upon its help and co-operation in the 
government of the commonwealth. 

Of course the Radical party is able to defend its 
attitude towards the military defence of the country 
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by plausible abstract arguments.* But when one 
responsible party in the Reichstag, and only one, 
endeavours year after year, session after session, 
by every available method of opposition, to make as 
difficult as possible the Government’s thankless task 
of providing for the Empire’s future security, sus- 
picion of uncharitable if not of malevolent intent is 
certain to arise. The Radicals were undoubtedly 
within their rights in questioning the wisdom of a 
colonial policy. But when by the deliberate decision 
of Parliament such a policy has been inaugurated, 
it is not the part of disinterested patriotism to thwart 
it at every turn. Much less is it generous, or even 
honest, after years of persistent obstruction, to in- 
dulge in the proud boast ‘‘ We told you so!” when 
the colonies have not answered all hopes. 

To an outside observer the principal and fatal errors 
of the Radical party consist of (1) a desire to make 
constitutional history too fast—to force great and 
vital changes, instead of awaiting or at least facilitat- 
ing a natural development of events; and (2) a want 
of sympathy with, because of an unconsciousness of, 
the real sentiment and needs of the nation. Until 
these disqualifications are laid aside, it cannot hope 
to compete, with prospect of growing success, with 
either the Conservative or the National Liberal party. 


* Whatever comment of an unfavourable kind may be made 
touching the military phase of Radical policy does not, of course, 
affect the seceders of 18983—the Radical Union. It should be ex- 
plained that this chapter was written before the split occurred. 
Save where some of my anticipations have already been fulfilled, 
I have had no reason to modify the original version, 
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A great political party cannot be built upon nega- 
tions, or even upon chimeras. At present the Radicals 
possess a policy which is half negative, while its 
positive side is impracticable—like an army half un- 
armed and half armed with weapons that cannot be 
used. 

The example and experience of countries which have 
advanced far on the way of parliamentary govern- 
ment may well serve to instruct, guide, and even 
encourage States whose political development has 
been slower. But nations cannot at word of command 
put aside their traditions and alter their habits of 
thought and life. The Radicals overlook the fact that 
the only constitutional progress which is safe and desir- 
able is organic, evolutionary. They will have to con- 
tent themselves with gradual advancement from the old 
order to the new, and to abandon the seven-league- 
boot theory of progress. Germany and Prussia will 
attain to a more democratic form of goverment in 
time, but it is impossible to precipitate the change. 
At best it can be assisted; the way may be pre- 
pared; and from its own standpoint this should be 
the aim and mission of the Radicals. A long series 
of hard and futile struggles with the Government and 
the Conservative forces of the country should have 
convinced them of the uselessness of attempting to 
achieve their ideals at one move. A moderate policy 
would be one of wisdom, and recourse to it would 
remove much of the prejudice which has from the 
first clung to the party from the suspicion, for which 
it is itself primarily responsible, that its aims do not 
tally with the peculiar circumstances, the unbroken 
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traditions, and the most evident interests of the 
nation. | 

How far the Radicals are from being in real accord 
with the permanent national sentiment is proved by 
the facts that, though, next to the Social Democrats, 
the most scientifically organised party in the Reichs- 
tag, they do not form, after thirty years of agitation, 
a tenth part of that assembly, while they form only 
one in fifteen of the members of the Prussian Diet; 
that several memorable splits and secessions have 
been occasioned by the extreme views of the bulk of 
the party; and that at times of intense feeling or of 
national crisis (as in 1878, 1887 and 1893) their 
unsympathetic attitude has brought upon them utter 
rout at the polls. In 1878, after the attempts on the 
Emperor and the rejection of the first Socialist Bill 
by the aid of the Radical and National Liberal parties, 
the strength of the former fell from 35 to 26, and of 
the latter from 128 to 99. In 1887, when the country 
was appealed to on the Army Bill, the antagonistic 
Radicals fell from 67 to 32, while the National 
Liberals, who had supported the Bill, increased from 
50 to 99. The reverse of 1893 has already been 
spoken of. In the latter year the aggregate Radical 
vote at the polls for all Germany fell below a million, 
and was less than ten years before. Such figures 
point a moral which he who runs may read. 

It cannot be said that out of Parliament the Radi- 
cal party is a party either of culture, influence, or 
social status. In the main it stands for the mercantile 
classes, though a considerable number of professional 
men—lawyers, physicians, journalists, a few retired 
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officials, teachers, and the like—leaven the essentially 
commercial character of its composition. It is pre- 
eminently a middle-class party. Of the landed 
proprietors few indeed are Radicals; of the newer 
aristocracy isolated members here and there. The 
urban working classes in the main belong to the 
Social Democracy, in spite of the blandishments of 
this party of social salvation through laissez-faire. 
But apart from politics, great prejudice attaches to 
Radicalism by reason of the association of Freisin- 
nigkeit or free-mindedness in political with latitudi- 
narianism in religious views. The Radical and Social 
Democratic parties represent for the religious world 
of Germany the forces of atheism, and in most minds 
this word and Radicalism are synonymous. That the 
Radical party, both in and out of Parliament, is in 
the bulk far from answering to the irreligious 
character which an undiscriminating public judgment 
gives it, no one conversant with facts will maintain. 
Yet there is a strong element in the party to which 
religion, whether in private or State life, is a matter 
of indifference and disgust, and even the best of its 
members hold that politics and religion have nothing 
incommon. The Radical programme demands “ full 
liberty of conscience and religion,” with “legal 
regulation of the relationship between the State and 
the religious communities on the basis of equal rights 
for all confessions.” The words look innocent, but 
they mean more than they say. Interpreted in 
practice they imply the rejection of religious instruc- 
tion in elementary schools and generally the adoption 
of a ‘ Hands-off” policy as between the Church and 
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the State, a policy which the present mind of Ger- 
many does not endorse. Moreover, when it is said 
that the Jews are practically all Radicals, it will be 
understood that the Christian basis upon which the 
institutions of the country rest cannot appeal to the 
respect and good-will of a large section of the party 
on purely confessional grounds. 

By far the most conspicuous personality in the 
Radical party is Herr Eugen Richter, now for many 
years its leader. Richter comes from the Rhine. He is 
a studied man, and for a few years was a Government 
official in Diisseldorf, his native town. But he early 
avowed Progressist sympathics, and thus earned the 
disapprobation of his superiors. When in 1864 these 
transferred him against his will to Bromberg, in Posen, 
in the belief that he would there have opportunity to 
cool down, he rebelled against what he regarded as 
an act of malice, and retired from the civil service. 
Since then he has followed politics and journalism, 
and has resided in Berlin. In 1869 he entered the 
Prussian Lower House and he has remained a mem- 
ber ever since. He has represented one constituency, 
Hagen, in Westphalia, for twenty years, both in the 
Dict and the Reichstag. His journalistic work has 
been confined to the establishment and editing of the 
Freisinnige Zeitung (1885), which until the split of 
1893 was regarded as the official organ of the 
party, yet whose circulation nevertheless is almost ex- 
clusively metropolitan; and of the weekly Reichs- 
freund (1882-1891). He has also written two popular 
criticisms of Socialism bearing the titles ‘Social 
Democratic Pictures of the Future” and “ The 
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Fallacies of Social Democracy,” the former of which 
has had a sale of a quarter of a million and has been 
translated into eight foreign languages. Lately, 
Richter has published ‘‘ Recollections of Youth,” 
wherein he tells the story of his early conflicts with 
the Government. 

Not even a political antagonist of Eugen Richter 
can deny that he is a man of power and even of 
genius. Heis above all things an agitator, and hardly 
amongst the Socialists themselves—and certainly not 
in any other party—is his equal to be found in thus 
respect. He was born for the hustings, the parlia- 
mentary tribune, and the committee-room of party 
conference, and the wonder is that a man of his 
strength and gifts should not have raised Radicalism 
to a position of greater influence. As an organiser 
he is incomparable ; he possesses a marvellous faculty 
for work; and in the science of party strategy and 
propagandism he is a master. In addition to all this, 
he is an accomplished debater, perhaps the best in 
either the Reichstag or the Prussian Diet. His 
language has the force of a torrent; his logic is 
inexo able; and no critic is so relentless in the 
castigation of his opponeuts. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Prince Bismarck 
absolutely dreaded Eugen Richter; and no one who 
knows the sensitiveness and irritability of the one, 
and the scathing sarcasm and imperturbable tempera- 
ment of the other, will wonder that this was so. The 
ex-Chancellor more than once confessed to the 
Reichstag that he was no match for the Radical 
leader in oratory, and that where the latter could 
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appeal to his hearers’ feelings through “ florid 
rhetoric,’ he could only state plain facts. Such 
self-depreciation was unnecessary, though, of the two 
men, Richter answers far more to the common 
idea of orator. Prince Bismarck, however, feared the 
personal attacks of his Radical critic more than his 
logic. However great Richter’s merits as a parlia- 
mentary debater, it is impossible to recall without 
reprobating the violent and spiteful attacks which he 
directed against the head of the Government during a 
long series of years. They were not casual outbreaks 
of feeling, due to momentary excitement, but deliberate, 
preconcerted acts, intended to give offence, and to 
inflict injury and pain. Not once or twice Richter’s 
Chancellor-baiting transgressed the bounds of common 
decency, and seldom, indeed, did it escape the suspicion 
of wanton malice. So keenly did Prince Bismarck 
resent these attacks, that during the later years of 
his Ministerial career he refused to hear a speech by 
his Radical assailant—the only antagonist in the 
Reichstag who tracked his official steps with unrelent- 
ing personal animosity. The relationship of Richter 
to the ex-Chancellor exerted a very unfavourable 
influence upon the fortunes of Radicalism and the 
Radical party. The conduct of the leader reflected 
upon the followers, and while the former’s unchivalrous 
methods intensified the dislike of Radicalism amongst 
the Conservative parties, they disgusted all people 
outside the walls of Parliament in whom remembrance 
of Bismarck’s great national services was not blotted 
out by the knowledge of political differences and 
incom patibilities. 
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Of the Radical party, in its present composition 
and with its present aspirations, Herr Richter is a 
natural leader. So long as German Radicalism is 
identified with the sympathies, antipathies, and 
mental vision of the middle class—and mainly the 
mercantile part of that class—so long will he con- 
tinue a faithful exponent of the party’s ideals. If, on 
the other hand, the Radical party is ever to be a 
party appealing in some measure to all classes in the 
nation, it will be necessary to modify and widen its 
aims, to cast off the last taint of anti-national feeling, 
to convert its policy of irreconcilability into one of 
judicious compromise, and in the event of such altered 
conditions it is more than questionable whether Herr 
Richter, or any one who has yet come to the front, 
would be the man to hold the reins of leadership. 
Herr Richter’s talent, though conspicuous, is essen- 
tially journalistic; he is a militant politician rather 
than a statesman; and his personality is not of the 
kind that can attract and magnetise by intellectual 
force and moral superiority. So long as he continues 
the leader of the Radical party, and Radicalism 
remains what it is, the Conservative ranks will not 
furnish many proselytes to that camp. 

Ludwig Bamberger, another of the most influential 
members of the party, took to politics and achieved 
indifferent success when he had the chance of attain- 
ing solid renown as a political economist. It 1s a 
misfortune for the man himself and also for the 
science which he might have adorned. Bamberger, 
like Richter, is a Rhinelander, and his home is 
Mayence. He studied jurisprudence at Giessen, 
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Heidelberg, and Göttingen. Then politics enticed 
him from the path of law, and the exuberance of 
youth expended itself in insurrectionary employments, 
for he took part at the precocious age of twenty six 
in the 1849 risings in Baden and the Palatinate. 
« Those who make half revolutions,” said Mirabeau, 
“dig their own tombs.” Bamberger, however, 
escaped the fate of many of his accomplices by 
“ leaving Germany,” to use the phrase which generally 
describes the flight of insurgents of 1848 and 1849. 
Like the dove that found no rest for its feet, he 
wandered from country to country for several years, 
until in 1853 he settled in Paris as a bank manager. 
When the escapades of the revolutionary days were 
condoned by the Government, Bamberger took ad- 
vantage of the amnesty and returned to his native 
town, which he represented from 1868 to 1871 in the 
Customs Parliament. From the latter year until 
1893 he sat uninterruptedly in the Reichstag. A con- 
vinced Radical, and faithful to every point in the 
party programme, Bamberger’s authority and his ample 
leisure have ever made him a useful colleague in the 
leadership. A student of fiscal science, he has often 
turned his guns upon the financial positions of the 
Government with powerful effect. But his forte is 
Free Trade, on behalf of which he has laboured much 
and achieved little. Dr. Bamberger’s best friends 
are not his party associates, but those who regret that 
he sacrifices to politics the gifts that might enrich the 
literature of economics and especially of fiscal 
questions. He is a scholar and a keen thinker, but 
through his attachment to controversial politics the 
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fragrance of his scientific reputation has been wasted 
on a desert air. He has, indeed, written freely, but 
chiefly for political purposes. 

Next to Richter in the militant character of his 
Radicalism is Heinrich Rickert, a native of Danzig. 
Like Richter, too, he forsook the State service 
because of the hard political bondage in which he 
was held, and turned to journalism for the livelihood 
thus renounced. He has sat in the Prussian Diet 
since 1870, and in the Reichstag continuously since 
1874, during nearly the whole of which time he has, 
by representing Danzig, falsified the saying that 
prophets pass unhonoured at home. Herr Rickert 
is a determined opponent of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, against which he has both written and spoken 
much. He is also a warm champion of women’s 
emaucipation, though he especielly seeks to enlarge 
the educational opportunities of women, and his 
endeavours in this direction have little in common 
with the less idealistic aims of the Socialist party. 
Herr Rickert is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
parliamentary government, but though his constitu- 
tional standpoint is logical and his honesty of purpose 
unquestionable, he is upon political questions an 
intransigeant. 

The name of Dr. Max Hirsch, who is a Jew, recalls 
memories of Lassalle’s Socialistic agitation of 1862- 
1864. It was he who endeavoured to draw the 
working classes from Socialism by the attraction of 
Trade Unions. Early in his career he took great 
interest in the Trade Union movement, as well as in 
co-operation, but it was not until he had visited 
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England and Scotland in 1868, in order to study the 
working of Unions on British soil, that he actively 
took up the cause in his own country. Dr. Hirsch 
had a hard battle to wage against Socialism in those 
days, for the tendencies to which Lassalle gave so 
strong an impetus had seized hold of the working 
classes in a remarkable manner. Yet though he 
failed in counteracting the Social Democratic cause, 
he succeeded in gaining foundation in Germany for 
Trade Unionism after the English pattern. That the 
movement he inaugurated has achieved results 
adequate to the labour expended cannot be maintained. 
The English plant proved sickly from the first 
because the soil was not its own. Then the movement 
came too late to be of any avail as a counterpoise to 
the seductive proposals of. Socialism as developed 
after Lassalle’s death. Perhaps, too, an error was 
committed in that the English institution was not 
mod fied and adapted so as to fit in more exactly with 
the very different conditions of German industry. 
Thus the German Trade Unions have been’ of little 
assistance to their members in particular, or to the 
working classes in general, either in tle elevation of 
their status or the protection of their rights. 

Many other members of the Radical party enjoy 
national reputation, although their fame may not have 
spread beyond Germany’s borders. Dr. Karl Adolf 
Baumbach was formerly a high administrative official in 
Saxe-Meiningen, where he was born. Then he turned 
journalist and author, and became an advocate of and 
a recognised authority upon co-operation, until in 1892 
he secured the Chief Burgomastership of Danzig. 
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Professor Albert Hiinel combines politics with the 
teaching of law at the university of Kicl. He was 
formerly a Vice-president of the Reichstag and also of 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. Another 
political professor is the famous scientist Virchow, to 
whom reference will be made later. 

The Radicals have at command a large number 
of influential journals. The Freisinnige Zeitung, 
Herr Eugen Richter’s organ, is as clever as its 
editor, and as ruthless in its policy. The most 
respectable Radical journal, and in Berlin the most 
esteemed, is the Vossische Zeitung. The Berliner 
Tageblatt has a wide circulation, but it is a Jewish 
newspaper ahke in tone, teaching, and external 
stamp. The best provincial Radical newspaper is 
the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
THE ULTRAMONTANE PARTY. 


In ordinary parliamentary language a Centre party 
represents a compromise between Right and Left,— 
Government and Opposition. But in German politics 
the word Centrum has a deeper and more definite 
meaning, Both in the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Lower House this party is an Ultramontane party, 
and what that means every other political party knows 
to its cost. 

In no characteristic is the difference between the 
Catholicism of England and that of the Continent 
more clearly exemplified than in its relation to 
the State and to politics. In England there is a 
Catholic Church but no Catholic party. In England 
the members of the Romish communion have never 
cultivated political homogeneity and isolation. Better 
still, the Catholics of England are in general English- 
men and subjects of the Queen first and Catholics 
and subjects of the Pope next. May it ever be so! 

In Germany it is very different. There the Roman 
Catholics own, indeed, nominally the sovereignty of 
Kaiser and King, of Reichstag and Diet, but the Pope 
is their true lord and law-giver. Nota few of them— 
and they prominent men—have at times forgotten their 
nationality in their zeal for a foreign Church and its 
foreign head. 
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In politics the Catholics of Germany constitute a 
firmly united, inflexible party which refuses to mix 
with other groups, and which views political questions 
from one standpoint only—that of papal interests. 
There is an admirable trait in the wonderful cohesion ` 
and unity which they have shown, even in the 
midst of difficulty and distress such as would have 
strained and rent ordinary political ties. Yet the 
unity is based on selfishness, a selfishness which, from 
national points of view, is not less reprehensible 
because it is inspired by religious motives. It has 
frequently been thrown in the face of unconventional 
parties like the Radicals and the Social Democrats, 
that they lack the national sympathies and aspirations 
which must always be the ultimate and crowning 
justification of political organisations and propa- 
gandism. The indictment is one that may easily be 
pressed beyond due limits. But if there is one party 
in German politics which has more than another 
forfeited an honourable reputation for patriotism, it 
is the Centre, Catholic, Clerical, Ultramontane party. 
It matters not that the Catholic group has again and 
again rallied to the rescue of the Government in time 
of danger, that when Chancellor or Minister-President 
has been thrown wholly upon its mercy—by no means 
a rare occurrence —it has shown a certain magnanimity 
in its treatment of a hard-pressed foe. Whatever the 
Catholic party has done to make the way of the 
Ministry and of national affairs smooth has been done 
in return for an adequate quid pro quo. Its position 
in the Ministerial army has been that of a mercenary 
regiment: every shot fired, every blow struck, every 
march performed, has been paid for. The haggling 
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and chaffering spirit which has invariably characterised 
Clerical policy may not always have been equally 
conspicuous, but the Centre has done nothing without 
expectation of reward, either immediate or prospective, 
and when it has bargained for a pound of flesh it has 
taken good care to have it, sooner or later, to the last 
ounce. Had the Conservative party been compelled 
with less frequency to form Catholic alliances, it might 
have been able to employ its favourite weapon, the 
imputation of anti-national sympathy, with greater 
justice against Catholic than Radical reputations. 

The Centre party derived its real inspiration and 
strength from the events which happened in Germany 
after the promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility by the Œcumenical Council, or Plenary 
Council of Bishops, which met in Rome from 
December, 1869, to July, 1870. Out of this act— 
from the standpoint of countries free from strong 
Catholic influence, an act of intellectual puerility and 
nothing more—proceeded in Germany, or more 
properly in Prussia, the historical Kulturkampf, which 
raged from 1870 onward during the whole decade. 
Professor Virchow, the Radical deputy, coined this 
famous phrase which means culture or civilisation 
struggle, and though it by no means gives a fair 
indication of the issues which underlay this contest 
between State and Church, between monarchy and 
hierarchy, the catch-word commended itself to the 
parliamentary and popular mind, and it has now 
passed into history with the events it denotes. 

Many months before the dogma of infallibility had 
been accepted by the papal Council there were German 
statesmen who regarded its proposal as a sign of 
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danger ahead. Strange to say, it was Catholic 
Bavaria which first took alarm among German States. 
In April, 1869, Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe, the 
Bavarian Foreign Minister, issued a circular letter to 
the European Powers, in which he pointed out that 
though ‘the only matter of dogma upon which 
decision is sought by means of the Council, and for 
which the Jesuits in Italy, as well as in Germany and 
elsewhere, are at present agitating, 1s the question of 
infallibility ..... this dogma goes far beyond the 
domain of purely religious matters, and is of great 
political significance, since through it the power of the 
Pope over all sovereigns and nations in temporal 
affairs would be asserted and made an article of faith.” * 

Equally apprehensive was the Prussian Minister at 
Rome, Count von Arnim, who repeatedly addressed 
Prince (then Count) Bismarck upon the gravity of the 
contemplated step. Bismarck was not insensible to 
the possible effect of a dogma which made for the 
Pope claims more supreme than had ever yet been 
asserted, either in theory or practice, by any sovereign 
onearth. Yet he waited in confidence; hoping, first, 
that the dogma-doctors would be content to allow 
their precious ‘infallible’ specific to remain un- 
prescribed in the papal Materia Medica, but also 
convinced that if the Catholic Church did decide to 
quarrel with Germany she would find more than her 


* Even Frederick the Great knew, a century and a half before, 
that “the Catholic Church is a spiritual State in the temporal 
realm of the sovereign, and one powerful and fertile in conspiracy 
and cunning; the priests who rule the consciences of men, and 
own no higher lord than the Pope, are more the nation’s masters 
than the reigning Prince.” 
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match in the resolute, independent, and liberty-loving 
spirit of a country most of whose States were 
emphatically Protestant. ‘For Prussia,” Bismarck 
wrote to Count von Arnim in 1869, ‘‘ for Prussia there 
is but one standpoint, both constitutionally and 
politically—that of full freedom for the Church in 
ecclesiastical affairs, yet of decided resistance against 
every aggression upon the domain of the State.” 
And again (January 5, 1870): ‘‘ From the stand- 
point of the Government there is no cause for 
apprehension, since we feel certain that, supported by 
the force of public opinion and the developed political 
consciousness of the nation [ ‘‘ including a majority of 
the Catholic population,” ] we should find in the 
domain of legislation the means of overcoming every 
crisis and of restricting illegitimate claims within a 
limit compatible with our State life.” 

The Gcumenical Council met and the Jesuits con- 
quered. On July 13, 1870, the dogma of infallibility 
was voted, on July 18 it was promulgated. The new 
pretensions of the papacy had at first created an intense 
feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the Catholics of 
Germany, and not less so amongst the bishops of 
their Church. Before the Council met an episcopal 
conclave, held at Fulda, publicly declared its convic- 
tion, that the Roman Church, whatever else might be 
contemplated at that time of universal anxiety, would 
never take any action, doctrinal or otherwise, antag- 
onistic to modern political and scientific ideas. More- 
over, the last word of the German prelates before 
their departure for Rome was one of assurance. 
Though all bishops should betray freedom, State in- 
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dependence, monarchical rights, yet would not they. 
And, true to their promise, the German and Austrian 
prelates began by protesting against the proposals of 
the Jesuit party and by petitioning the Pope to reject 
the offered crown of infallibility. Yet after first pro- 
testing and then voting against the dogma, they soon 
found that they who were at Rome must do as Rome 
did. The end of their good professions was that the 
German bishops gave in submissive assent, and before 
the summer of 1870 had passed away they had, as- 
sembling again at Fulda, pronounced anathema upon 
all such of the faithful who should not at once gulp 
down the doctrinal medicament,—warranted, as the 
Pope himself said, to relieve society of all ills,— 
which they had strained atfor months. Yet the action 
of the Council and the cowardly surrender of the 
German episcopacy did not pass without protest even 
amongst the Catholics of the Empire. The Old 
Catholic party was founded at Nuremberg in Sep- 
tember, 1870, with a number of learned men at the 
head, Dr. Döllinger and other Bavarian professors 
among them, and thus was caused a breach in 
the Roman Church which has not since been wholly 
healed. 

All this time the Prussian Government—for it 
should be remembered that the Kulturkampf was 
mainly fought on Prussian soil—maintained an 
attitude of benevolent and trustful neutrality. It 
was not Prince Bismarck’s part or policy to force, or 
even to initiate a quarrel. All he desired was that 
the Prussian King and Parliament should be left alone. 
And that was just what tne Ultramontanes did not 
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want. They were determined on a quarrel and they 
soon found occasion for one. Before the end of 1870 
Prussia was compelled to cry ‘‘ Hands off!” when the 
Archbishop of Cologne presumed to demand from the 
Catholic professors of theology of Bonn university 
avowal of their acceptance of the new dogma on pain 
of suspension and the prohibition of attendance at 
their lectures. The Minister of Public Worship and 
Education, Herr von Mihler, politely though decidedly 
informed the officious cleric that he had nothing to do 
with either the universities or the appointment of 
professors. The next act of aggression was not only 
presumptuous but impertinent. At the Gymnasium 
or grammar school of Braunsberg was a Catholic 
teacher of religion, Dr. Wollman. He had been un- 
able to overcome conscientious scruples against the 
dogma of infallibility with the agility shown by the 
bishops, and he did not teach the doctrine to his 
pupils. When the Jesuit spies who were now on the 
alert on all sides carried this to the knowledge of the 
diocesan bishop, the latter coolly called on the Min- 
ister of Public Worship to either compel the teacher 
to outrage his conscience or to remove him from 
the school. Minister von Mihler, of course, refused to 
take either course. Speaking for the Government, he 
said that no obstacle would be placed in the way of 
Catholic teachers promulgating the new dogma 
amongst the children of their own confession, but 
it would be improper to require them to do so, 
especially as the Catholics themselves were not agreed 
upon the subject. The Jesuit influence had now be- 


come so sinister, the pretensions of the Catholic pre- 
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lacy and clergy—strengthened as they were by in- 
struments of coercion and terror like the confessional 
and excommunication—had become so intolerable; 
the rancour of parliamentary Clericalism had at- 
tained such a degree of offensiveness, that already, 
before a year of infallibility had passed, a crisis 
seemed inevitable. 

And yet the year 1871 opened with an incident 
which should have been of good augury. In March 
the now infallible Pope sent to Emperor William I. 
a letter of congratulation on the establishment of 
the Empire, in which he gave the generous assur- 
ance that the papacy would overlook no opportunity 
of proving useful to the new imperial sovereign. But 
while the Pope was professing friendship from Rome, 
his faithful sons in the Prussian Diet and the German 
Reichstag were making themselves as objectionable 
as possible. From the first the Ultramontane deputies 
had closed up their ranks, and, equally encouraged 
and overborne by the admonitions of the bishops, 
they lost no time in seeking to make their presence 
and influence felt. They were not, indeed, numeri- 
cally strong, but they were able to offer an opposi- 
tion disproportionate to their mere numbers. 

To suppose that Prince Bismarck desired, or was 
other than unwilling, to provoke a struggle with 
Rome would be to argue that he was a madman.* 


* The story of the Aulturkampf is a justification of Prince 
Bismarck’s common plea that in politics he has been largely a 
creature of necessity. He wrote once :—‘ There is so much Must 
in my life and I seldom get to Willing.” (“Es ist so viel Müssen 
in meinem Leben, dass ich selten zum Wollen komme.’’) 
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He knew well enough the power of the papacy, 
robbed though it had been of temporal sovereignty 
and assailed with impunity by the soldiers of Victor 
Emmanuel. He was not forgetful either of the fact 
that a Jarge proportion, over a third, of the people 
of Germany belonged to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Prudence and expediency and wisdom alike dictated 
peace—if peace were possible! That was the crux 
of his difficult position. For himself he desired 
nothing better than the mere maintenance of the 
status quo. He was not wishful to deprive the 
Roman Catholics of Germany of even the semblance 
of a right which they had enjoyed before the pro- 
clamation of the fateful dogma. The status quo was 
not maintained, but it was not Bismarck, not the 
Prussian Government, who disturbed it. In the bull 
of June 29, 1868, in which the Pope convened the 
(icumenical Council, one of its objects was said to be 
the promotion of ‘the common peace and mutual 
concord.” Yet in Germany it was the Pope’s agents 
—agents provocateurs in the truest sense of the 
words—who wantonly turned amity into enmity. 
There, at any rate, the Council brought, not peace, 
but a sword. 

Religious considerations had nothing to do with 
Prince Bismarck’s attitude at this time. 'Though a 
sincere Protestant, and though regarding a Protestant 
State as the highest form of civil order, he was not 
intolerant. He was even willing that the Pope 
should reside in Germany, when the occupation of 
Rome by Italian troops caused Pius IX. to scan the 
map of Europe in search for a more fitting shelter. 
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« Even if,” he said in November, 1870, ‘‘ Even if 
some people did go back to Catholicism—I shall 
never do it—that would not matter much so long as 
they continued good Christians. Confession is not so 
important as faith itself.” But what he was 
concerned about was that Prussia the Monarchy and 
Germany the Empire should manage their own 
political and civil affairs, and that he believed they 
could do with perfect success without papal help or 
advice. The Pope of Rome dictating what Prussian 
citizens should do or not do, superseding, counter- 
manding the word of the King and of his Ministers ! 
It was not for this that Otto von Bismarck had 
become Minister-President in 1862. It was not for 
this that Luther had lived and proclaimed with 
thunder-blast the emancipatory doctrines of the 
Reformation. It was not for this that Prussia had 
fought for independence in 1866 and for Empire in 
1870. It was not for tlis that the Mark of 
Brandenburg had grown into the Monarchy of the 
Hohenzollerns, that the figment of the Holy Roman 
Empire had been shattered. The Pope might be as 
infallible and supreme as he liked in the Vatican, or 
wherever else he chose to plant his household and 
his Consistory. But in Prussia there could be only 
one sovereign, and he was descended, not from 
St. Peter, but from Friedrich von Zollern, Burggraf 
von Nürnberg; only one supreme civil law, the 
statute of King and Parliament. ‘There can only be 
one sovereignty,” he declared on May 14, 1872, 
“and there must be but one—the sovereignty of 
legislation! And he who regardg the statutes of his 
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country as not binding upon him, places himself 
beyond the pale of the law and the constitution.” 
And again, in 1881, when the trouble was nearly 
over: “I would never wage confessional wars. If 
the political consequence had not been a question of 
power, I should not have entered upon this struggle 
with such resolution.” Prince Bismarck repelled the 
pretensions of the Roman Church not in the interests 
of Protestantism but of national freedom and inde- 
pendence, and every friend of civil and political 
liberty, under whatever sky he lived, wished him 
from his heart good-speed in the toilsome struggle 
upon which he now entered. 

The time came—as it was bound to do—when the 
Government had to put a firm foot down. While the 
German bishops were in Rome attending the Council 
Bismarck instructed Count von Arnim to hint to 
them plainly that ‘“‘far-going changes in the organism 
of the Catholic Church, such as are sought by the 
absolutistic tendencies of the Curia party, could not 
be without influence on the relations of the Church to 
the State and thus on their own attitude towards the 
Government. ‘These relationships and the friendly 
spirit in which the Government has hitherto met the 
needs and the wishes of the Church rest on the 
existing organism of the Church and on the 
recognised position of the bishops as a part of that 
organism. Were these changed the Government’s 
duties would likewise be modified, not only in a 
moral but. also in a legal respect, and the Government 
would be compelled to ask itself whether the altered 
position of the bishops, which represent to it the 
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nearest representatives and agents of the Church, did 
not call for new legislative and administrative 
arrangements.” The Government now reminded the 
bishops of these early words of warning and bade 
them, as they had wantonly provoked a quarrel, be 
ready to bear all responsibility for the results. In 
July, 1871, the Catholic department of the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Worship was abolished. The 
Imperial Government followed suit and in December 
the Reichstag passed a law on the misuse of the 
pulpit (Kanzelmissbrauch). This law was aimed at 
political priests, who were proved to have used all 
the influence of the pulpit and the confessional 
against the Government and its candidates in the 
elections. ‘‘ A clergyman,” so ran the new law, “ or 
other religious official who in the exercise of his 
office, either in a public meeting or ina church or any 
other place used for religious gatherings, makes 
State affairs the object of a declaration or discussion 
of such a character as to endanger the public peace, 
may be punished with imprisonment not exceeding 
two years.’ Even the Government of Catholic 
Bavaria loyally and heartily supported the law. 

But the Kulturkampf may be said to have only 
really opened when, in January, 1872, Dr. Falk 
succeeded Herr von Mihler as Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship. A change of men meant a change 
of policy. Hitherto the Government had acted on the 
defensive; now it took the offensive. Within the next 
ten years a large number of laws were passed by the 
Prussian Diet, and not a few by the Reichstag, with 
the object of restraining the over-weening assumptions 
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of Ultramontanism, and of keeping the sovereigns and 
Parliaments of Germany masters in their own houses. 
Yet, all the while, Prince Bismarck was endeavouring 
to find a modus vivendi with the Curia, and it was in 
this sense that he proposed that Cardinal Prince 
Hohenlohe, a member of one of the most powerful 
German families, should. directly represent the 
Empire in Rome. The Pope rejected the overture, 
and the feelings of Protestant Germany, and 
especially of the Ministerial parties, were intensely 
embittered. It was the adding of insult to injury. 
The Chancellor now nerved himself for a great 
struggle. To this time (May 14, 1872) belongs the 
brave and patriotic declaration, which voiced the 
profound sentiment of the greater part of the German 
nation: “Seien Sie ausser Sorge—nach Kanossa 
gehen wir nicht, weder körperlich, noch geistig.” (‘Do 
not fear, we shall not go to Canossa either in body or 
in spirit.)’”? Upon more than one Bismarck monument 
in Germany these words are carved, in lasting 
memorial of the high-spirited courage of a statesman 
whose patriotism was without fearand withoutreproach. 

First of all the elementary schools were taken from 
under the influence of the Churches, and here Bismarck 
had to ask the Protestant clergy and Church to suffer 
with the Catholic. The same year the Jesuit orders 
were expelled, and Protestant Germany gave a sigh 
of relief when they had gone. Then in May of 1873 
were passed the four so-called ‘ May Laws” of 
Prussia, which to many inaccurately represent the 
whole anti-clerical measures of the (Government. 
One of these aimed at restricting the penal powers 
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of the Churches to purely spiritual affairs, and pro- 
hibiting disciplinary interference in civil matters. A 
second law, passed for the especial benefit of the Old 
Catholic party, whose loyal attitude continued un- 
changed, facilitated legal withdrawal from any 
communion. A further law placed the disciplinary 
courts of the clergy under the control of the State, 
and established a special court for ecclesiastical cases, 
with power to remove contumelious prelates from 
their sees. The fourth May law sought to elevate the 
educational and moral status of the clergy by requiring 
candidates for orders to pass through some university. 
It also gave to the Chief President of a province the 
power of vetoing nominations to benefices. Then the 
Reichstag responded (1884) by passing a law restrict- 
ing the residence of priests and creating the power 
to banish those who, though unrecognised by law, 
dared to exercise ecclesiastical functions. 

The Catholic episcopacy and clergy received the 
new measures with defiance, and the Government 
answered by cutting off the supplies which had 
hitherto regularly flowed from the State Treasury 
to Catholic seminaries. When the bishops instituted 
clergy without due legal notice, the Government 
disannulled the appointments, declared all the acts 
done by irregular priests to be illegal, took possession 
of church registers and documents, fined and impri- 
soned rebellious clerics and curtailed their salaries, im- 
pounded church revenues, and shut up scores of 
churches and schools. 

The Catholic Press, too, was controlled with a 
rigorous hand; many editors were imprisoned and 
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many newspapers confiscated. Still further to lessen 
the power of the Catholic clergy the civil marriage 
was enacted both by the Prussian Diet and by the 
Reichstag, and all Catholic orders, save those given 
to the care of the sick, were expelled from Prussia. 
A measure less of physical than of moral suasion was 
the recalling of the German Minister at the Curia at 
the end of 1874, But a weapon which struck farthest 
home was the famous Bread Basket Law of April 22, 
1875, which made payments by the State (under the 
Cabinet Order of August, 1821) to the bishops and 
clergy of the Catholic Church dependent upon strict 
compliance with the law. 

The Kulturkampf had passed its height when, 
early in 1878, Leo XIII. succeeded Pius IX. in the 
papal chair. For some time no further coercive laws 
had been passed in Prussia against the Catholic clergy, 
and a disposition to administer the existing ones with 
less severity had shown itself. It was felt on all sides 
that the struggle was in every way too disastrous to 
be prolonged indefinitely. It had created political 
and religious animosities of the bitterest possible 
kind; it had disorganised the social and spiritual 
life of a large section of the nation; and it had 
imposed upon the State and its legal and adminis- 
trative organs burdens and responsibilities which 
had hitherto been foreign to their functions and 
which, however unavoidable, were felt to be un- 
natural. When the new Pope notified his election to 
the Prussian Government—with which his predecessor 
had held no relationships for several years—the act 
was interpreted as the holding out of an olive branch, 
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and in this spirit it was reciprocated. Yet, when the 
opposing parties came to negotiation, it was at once 
seen that a great gulf of disagreement still divided 
them. Both were willing and desirous to ‘‘ come to 
terms and be agreed,” but neither was prepared to 
givein, While negociations were proceeding between 
diplomatic representatives of Germany and the Curia, 
the Pope wrote to the former Archbishop of Cologne 
advising the ‘ full subordination ” of ‘‘ the believers 
to the laws which are not in opposition to the faith 
and to their duties to the Catholic Church ’’—an 
injunction which promised but little for the desired 
rapprochement. 

When an understanding was arrived at, it was 
established on altogether irrelevant issues. The year 
which saw a new Pope enter the Vatican saw 
Germany embark upon a new fiscal policy. It rested 
with the Catholic party in the Reichstag to determine 
whether Prince Bismarck’s cherished design of 
replacing Free Trade by Protection should be realised. 
In this uncertain conjuncture Dr. Windthorst volun- 
teered the help of his colleagues, and the first step 
was thus taken on the path towards conciliation—and 
towards Canossa! In the summer of 1879 Dr. Falk 
retired, and again a change of men meant a change 
of policy. His successor was Herr Robert Victor von 
Puttkammer, under whose régime the administration 
of the anti-Catholic laws was moderated, until at last 
the severest of them could be repealed. In 1880 and 
1881 the first Prussian measures positively relieving 
the pressure of the May Laws were passed. ‘These, 
without wholly cancelling any of the repressive statutes, 
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modified some of them and gave the King and the 
Ministry discretionary power with regard to their 
interpretation and administration. Yet in offering 
the Catholic party this concession the Government 
took care to say that it was made of its own special 
grace and mere motion, as an act of good-will, not asa 
surrender to importunateness, much less to necessity. 
The resumption of diplomatic relationships with the 
Vatican followed the same year, and according as the 
Catholic bishops and clergy gave fruits meet unto 
repentance, they were restored to their offices and 
revenues. Henceforth, true to its character, the 
Centre party, both in the Prussian Diet and the 
Reichstag, agitated furiously for the total removal of 
all coercive legislation. A law of June, 1891, 
superseded that of April, 1875, affecting State grants 
to the Catholic sees and clergy; according to its 
provisions the funds withheld and accumulated—in 
amount nearly £800,000—were to be divided amongst 
the various dioceses and to be applied in the indemnifi- 
cation of persons who had suffered by the earlier law 
and to ecclesiastical purposes generally. Since then 
strong endeavours have been made to secure the 
restitution of ecclesiastical influence in the elementary 
schools and the repeal of the laws banishing the 
Jesuits and the orders. Towards the former proposal 
the Government of Count von Caprivi was in 1892 
favourably disposed, but the latter finds little 
sympathy outside Catholic circles. Yet whatever be 
the ultimate fate of the Jesuits, it is well to note that 
in Prussia, as well as in Saxony, Wirtemberg and 
even Bavaria, the settlement and activity of orders of 
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all kinds are subject to legal restrictions which have 
nothing to do with the special May Laws. 

The Catholic party, too, adheres as tenaciously as 
ever to the illusion of the temporal power, but while 
harmless resolutions are continually passed in its 
favour at congresses and conferences, no attempt is 
made to secure any expression of parliamentary 
opinion, perhaps for the adequate reason that such 
opinion would not show even all the Catholic deputies 
to be a united body. For it should not be forgotten 
that the fold of the Centrum does not contain all the 
Catholic deputies in the Reichstag. At least a third 
of these usually belong to other parties. 

When its parliamentary action is not dictated by 
expediency—in other words, by regard for the 
interests of Catholicism—the Centre pursues, alike in 
political and economic matters, a reactionary policy. 
Even during the life and leadership of Dr. Windthorst 
the Catholics were generally to be found voting with 
the Conservatives whenever these brought forward 
any political proposal antagonistic to democratic 
aspirations. Hand in hand with that party, too, they 
have incessantly laboured for the reintroduction of 
trade guilds and for the restriction of the free 
movement and the free choice of occupations which 
the Industrial Law of the Empire conceded in 1869. 
On the other hand, full credit must be given to the 
Ultramontanes for having been the earliest party to 
take up the labour question. Long before the Con- 
servatives or National Liberals realised that there was 
such a thing as a social problem, the Catholic party 
had pressed the condition and claims of the masses 
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upon the attention of the Legislature as well as of the 
Christian Church. Prince Bismarck’s efforts to 
discharge the State’s more pressing social responsi- 
bilities had the undivided support of the Centre, 
whose only criticism was that his reforms did not go 
far enough. The labour legislation of the present 
reign has similarly received warm Catholic support. 
In justice it must aiso be said that, however one-sided 
in its devotion to confessional interests, the party has 
always stood for the assertion of moral principles 
in legislation, and especially legislation concerning 
the working classes. For years the Catholic fraction 
vainly tried to induce Prince Bismarck to pass 
measures forbidding Sunday work, and the progress 
which has since been made in that direction is largely 
due to Catholic advocacy and support. Even here, 
too, the policy of the party may be best characterised 
by saying that it is dictated from Rome. 

Since the death of Dr. Windthorst the Catholic 
party has fallen more under Conservative influence. 
But for this sacrifice of its independence it has 
already had to pay dearly. Meppen’s ‘pearl’ had 
no sooner been removed from its setting, than party 
discipline became weaker, and while ominous signs of 
rivalries, jealousies, and dissensions appeared within 
the parliamentary circle, there were mutterings and 
murmurings loud and deep without. The crisis came 
in the spring of 1893, when, for the first time in its 
history, the Centrum offered to the Government a 
disunited front. The occasion was the Army Bill, 
and, as a result of the split, several of the leading 
members of the party withdrew from Parliament. 
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Worse was, however, to follow. The most disastrous 
feature of the disaffection was the mutiny in 1893 of 
the Catholic peasantry of parts of Lower Bavaria, 
under Dr. Sigl, a journalist, against the Ultramontane 
leaders and their renunciation of party ties and alle- 
giance. The movement was democratic in spirit, and 
owed its origin to the alleged neglect by the parlia- 
mentary Centre of the interests of the small agricul- 
tural classes. Dr. Sigl established a Peasants’ Alliance 
(Bauernbund), and, as a result of his agitation, five 
direct representatives of the farmers were returned to 
the Imperial Diet, and a little later, when the Bavarian 
Diet elections took place, the Alliance captured an 
equal number of seats from orthodox Ultramontanes. 
The symptoms of discontent which have shown them- 
selves since 1891 may, of course, denote only a passing 
mood, yet, for the present, the Catholic party is not 
the scientifically mobilised force it was in the days 
of Dr. Windthorst. One self-evident circumstance 
which makes the future of parliamentary Ultra- 
montanism uncertain is the gradual abolition of the 
exceptional laws whose existence gave it a substantial 
raison détre. Yet it is possible that when the 
Catholics have nothing to fight against, they will 
discover something to fight for. 

As to constitution, the party is mostly made up of 
Prussian and Bavarian deputies, who since 1871 have 
between them invariably formed nine-tenths of the 
whole. Saxony has never returned an Ultramontane, 
though the royal family is Catholic. It is the only 
party which has suffered no vicissitudes of fortune. 
While some fractions have alternately risen and fallen, 
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the Catholics have not only kept their ground, but have 
at almost every successive election won new victories. 
In 1871 their strength was 68, and in the following 
_ Reichstags they numbered 91, 93, 94, 100, 99, 98, 106, 
and now 101 (including the members of the Peasants’ 
Alliance). Such has been the reward of political 
cohesion strengthened by religious fanaticism. There 
have always been three strong elements in the com- 
position of the Catholic party: landed proprietors, 
lawyers, and, above all, priests. The leaders who 
have become most famous, and who best deserve 
to be taken as representatives of parliamentary 
Ultramontanism, have all come from these classes. 
The most successful German party leader of modern 
times belonged to the Centre party. A few other men 
may have possessed in greater measure some special 
qualification of leadership, but, take him for all in 
all, Dr. Ludwig Windthorst occupied a unique 
position. He passed away in the spring of 1891, 
a year after the disappearance from political life of 
his great adversary, Prince Bismarck, but he will 
long remain an inspiring memory for his party. 
Dr. Windthorst was born in 1812 in Westphalia. 
He studied Jaw at Göttingen and Heidelberg, and 
for some years followed a legal career, until he 
became Minister of Justice in Hanover, an office 
which he filled twice, from 1851 to 1855 and from 
1862 to 1865. When Hanover became a province 
of Prussia Dr. Windthorst entered the Prussian. Diet 
(1867) and also the Reichstag, whither he took the 
natural prejudices of a man whose career had been 
destroyed. In both assemblies he remained until his 
VOL. II. K 
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death, and during the whole of the intervening 
quarter of a century he led the Catholic party with 
marvellous skill. It was he who drew his fellow- 
Catholics into union; it was he who inspired them 
with a party conscicusness which no external influence 
could shatter or shake; it was he whose sagacity led 
them to numberless victories, and preserved them 
ever from the humiliation of defeat. Dr. Windthorst 
was never more than a deputy, yet he was more 
powerful than the strongest Minister. He made 
majorities and unmade them, he passed Bills and 
wrecked them, as he listed. During the first ten 
years of the Reichstag’s history the peculiar circum- 
stances of Roman Catholicism in Germany would 
alone have made the Centrum a bitter anti- 
Ministerial party; but without a strong leader its 
fulminations would have been like sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. To Dr. Windthorst alone 
were due its unequalled cohesion and the mighty 
united front which at all times it was able to offer 
to the enemy. While opinions may differ as to the 
character of its patriotism, and as to the worthiness 
of its general principle— which runs, ‘ Render unto 
the Kaiser the things that are his, but withhold from 
Cesar his due”—the party’s persistence, patience, 
self-sacrifice, and mutual fidelity compel a certain 
sort of admiration, and in all these virtues Dr. 
Windthorst was its instructor. l 

Dr. Windthorst was one of the most remarkable 
appearances in the Reichstag, and this in spite of 
his physical insignificance. Short of stature, and 
of proportionate build, he might have seemed the last 
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man in the world capable of ruling a large parlia- 
mentary party with a disciplinary rod of iron. Usually, 
as he sat in his prominent place, he was a picture of 
complete passiveness. Yet when he appeared most 
indifferent he was most sunk in thought, and his face 
always bore the same inscrutable, unfathomable 
expression. While, however, his figure was the reverse 
of impressive, the high forehead, the deep meditative 
eyes, and the strong mouth told a very different tale. 
It was only in body that Dr. Windthorst deserved 
the appellation ‘‘ Little Excellency ”—an allusion to 
his official title as Hanoverian Minister of State—for 
in intellect he was a giant. As an all-round orator 
perhaps no parliamentarian of his day really sur- 
passed him. He was a hard debater to trip, yet he 
tripped others without exertion. The fund of wit 
and satire at his disposal was used to great purpose, 
yet he never donned his whole rhetorical armour 
except when engaged in a close with Prince Bismarck. 
Then he fought at his best, struck his hardest blows, 
drove the lance of sharp-pointed irony farthest. 
Eugen Richter fought the ex-Chancellor with a club. 
Dr. Windthorst never resorted to unchivalrous 
weapons, and his success in debate was all the more 
distinguished. The severity of the Kulturkampf 
strained the relationships between the Chancellor and 
the Centre leader, and for some years they never ex- 
changed a word in private. This personal incompa- 
tibility imparted into the parliamentary dealings of 
both men a certain element of harshness, yet to the 
last they strove as foemen worthy of each other’s 
steel. To intolerant animosities the two never de- 
K 4 
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scended, and the end of their rivalry was that they 
became again good friends. Dr. Windthorst’s com- 
plete devotion to parliamentary and political life re- 
ceived a curious final demonstration as he lay on his 
deathbed. When the end was almost at hand he was 
heard in an interval of semi-consciousness to deliver 
an address as if in continuation of some imaginary 
debate in the Imperial Diet. It was a fitting vale- 
diction for one who had been a prince of political 
orators. 

Since Dr. Windthorst died the leadership of the 
Catholic party has fallen into inferior hands. A real 
successor was impossible, and now that his person- 
ality and influence have disappeared, it is more than 
doubtful whether the past feats of the Clericals in 
party warfare will be repeated. 

The removal of Dr. Windthorst is not the only 
severe loss which the Catholic party has lately sus- 
tained. His death was preceded by that of Baron 
von Franckenstein (1825 to 1590), a man of consi- 
derable ability. Baron von Franckenstein, aristocratic 
in ideals as well as by birth, was of Bavarian family, 
and his influence in his own State was great. After 
sitting in the Customs Parliament he was elected to 
the Reichstag in 1872, and he remained a.member 
until his death. Though true to Catholic interests he 
was no Irreconcilable like the leader of his party. 
His counsels were always those of moderation, and 
he approached political affairs less in a partisan’s 
than in a statesman’s spirit. He was one of few 
Ultramontane deputies whose Romanism did not 
weary by its petulance and self-assertion. When 
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Baron von Franckenstein died, the responsibilities of 
leadership fell upon Baron von Huene and Count von 
Ballestrem, both large Silesian landowners, but they 
retired temporarily into private life in 1893. Dr. 
Lieber, who heads the democratic direction, has since 
gained considerable influence, though a leader in 
the real sense of the word cannot be said to exist. 

The principal organs of the party in the Press are 
the Germania and the Kölnische Volkszeitung. ‘The 
former represents the most uncompromising and least 
national characteristics of German Catholicism. It 
is outwardly an insignificant print, yet it presumes to 
speak with almost papal authority whenever there is 
a Catholic interest to defend or a Catholic grievance 
to expose. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ANTI-SEMITIC PARTY. 


A POLITICIAN of anti-Semitic sympathies once asked 
Prince Bismarck’s opinion of the agitation against 
the Jews. ‘ What will you do with them?” said 
the sagacious statesman. If he had said, ‘‘ What 
will you do without them ?” the answer would have 
equally suggested the great and insuperable objection 
to the anti-Jewish movement, when judged from the 
purely political standpoint, viz., its utter imprac- 
ticability. ‘‘ What will you do with the Jews ?” and 
“ What will you do without the Jews?” are questions 
which the rabid Semitophobe never asks himself. 
For him, enough unto the day is the evil thereof: 
for him the duty of the present hour is to intensify 
Christian hatred of the Jewish population, to foster 
violent mutual antipathies, and to bring about a 
social war embittered by the worst human passions. 
The great majority of the anti-Semites—perhaps all 
but one in every thousand—have no idea whither 
their inane yet fatal schemes are tending. It is not 
certain that they would act differently if they knew. 
The party is led by intemperate religious bigots and 
political reactionaries, and its rank and file are for 
the most part, although not altogether, recruited 
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from the sections of the nation which are most 
susceptible to prejudice, envy, fanaticism. In such 
councils it were vain to look for wisdom and dis- 
cretion. And so the anti-Semitic party goes its 
way, gathering strength as it advances and losing its 
head the more it succeeds. Where it is going, it 
neither asks nor heeds. It is all the more worth 
our while to inquire independently. Meanwhile, let 
this remark be made—that the struggle between the 
Christian and Jewish populations of Germany con- 
stitutes the real and true Kulturkampf, or fight for 
civilisation in this second half of tne nineteenth cen- 
tury. It would be more accurately described as a 
fight against civilisation. 

This political movement, which is also a political 
aberration and folly, deserves to be studied from its 
genesis, since, to all appearance, it is destined to 
play a more important part in German affairs than 
has yet fallen to its lot. At the outset it is desirable 
to know the numerical strength of the race which, 
according to the anti-Semites, holds, or fast will 
hold, the upper hand in all departments of German 
State life and is a source of national danger and 
prospective ruin. After all, the Jews do not form 
more than 1°15 per cent. of the population, and 
since 1880 the proportion has decreased. Of the 
49,627,490 inhabitants of Germany in 1891, only 
567,884 were Jews. In Prussia the ratio was slightly 
larger. There the Jews in 1890 numbered 372,058 
in a population of 30,000,000, or 1:24 per cent. 
Yet in Prussia also the comparative number of the 
Jews is decreasing. Taking all Germany, there are 
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115 Jews in every 10,000 of the people, though in 
many of the large commercial towns the proportion | 
is far higher, and even reaches five times this figure. 
In Berlin the Jews are one in twenty of the popu- 
lation, and counting only the well-to-do classes the 
proportion is one in five. In over a hundred towns, 
especially of the East, the Jews are one in ten, 
and of the population of Posen exactly one-third ‘is 
Jewish. 

It is not many years since the Jews in Germany 
universally came into possession of equal civil rights. 
In Prussia, most of their disabilities were removed by 
a royal edict of 1812, and the last of them disappeared 
when the constitution of 1850 declared that ‘The 
enjoyment of civil and subject-rights is independent 
of religious confession.” When the North German 
Confederation was established, this principle became 
generally recognised in the Northern States, with 
the exception of the Mecklenburgs, whose laws 
refused to the Jews the acquisition of real estate 
and even made residence in some towns dependent 
upon local permission. The last inequalities were 
abolished by a law of 1869, which duly became 
statute of the whole Empire. This law repealed all 
restrictions of civil rights which were dependent 
on religious confession, and expressly opened the 
doors of parliamentary and representative assemblies 
generally to all citizens without distinction of creed. 
Thus for nearly a quarter of a century the Jews of 
Germany have laboured under no legal inequality. 
Yet public opinion, official power, and private option 
have retained many of the disabilities which the law 
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purposed to remove. Virtually the higher offices of 
State are not yet open to Jews. It is also one of the 
hardest of tasks for a Jew to reach the rank of 
officer in the army, and if he succeeds it is still 
difficult to maintain a position in his corps. But. the 
professions are open without hindrance, and a 
large part of the lawyers, physicians, authors, and 
Journalists of Germany—and they among the cleverest 
—are Hebrews. 

The anti-Semitic movement really dates from 1880, 
though for several years previously preparations for 
systematic agitation had been going on. The effective 
impetus came at last from a clergyman, Court Chap- 
lain Stocker, and a scholar, Professor Heinrich von 
Treitschke, both of Berlin, where the subsequent Jew- 
baiting (Judenhetze) reached its highest—or lowest 
—point. The diatribes which the Christian preacher 
uttered in religious and social meetings, the teacher 
and historian circulated from his lecture-room and 
his review (the Preussische Jahrbücher). The anti- 
Semitic party was also well supported by newspapers 
of its own and by other journals of Conservative 
tendency; and between them, Press, pulpit, platform, 
and professor's chair succeeded in fomenting an 
agitation of vast dimensions and of violent, even 
virulent character. While the movement was yet in 
its inception the late Emperor Frederick publicly 
denounced it as a disgrace to Germany (Schmach für 
Deutschland), but in that time of wild passion words 
of wisdom and reproach, however high their origin, 
fell on deaf ears. The position of the Jewish popula- 
tion in Berlin—both high and low— was for a time 
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one of simple torture. A Jew, even a lady—nay, 
any man or woman of superior class whose features 
happened to suggest, rightly or not, the remotest 
suspicion of Hebrew extraction—could not appear in 
public without running the risk of insult and even 
of violence. Jewish professors were jeered at in the 
lecture-room and their lectures broken up by lawless 
young fellows in whom a double portion of the spirit 
of mischief had been imparted by teachers whose 
influence should have refined them. Business men 
suffered outrage in their persons and their property. 
In short, the ‘true Christians ” of the metropolis at 
that time seemed to regard themselves in the light of 
pig-stickers, for the Jews received no more considera- 
tion than the victims of a wild boar hunt, in which 
the amusement is all on one side. Meanwhile, peti- 
tions flowed in to the Government and to administra- 
tive departments, begging, beseeching, conjuring 
them to restrict the influence of the Jews to the 
utmost. The principal petition, said to contain nearly 
a million signatures—though careful examination 
would probably have furnished history with a parallel 
to the great Chartist fiasco—was presented to Prince 
Bismarck at his residence in the autumn of 1880, 
asking, among other things, for (1) the prohibition or 
at least restriction of the immigration of foreign 
Jews; (2) the exclusion of all Jews from high official 
positions and the reduction of the number in the 
judicial service ; (3) the preservation of the Christian 
character of the elementary schools, even though 
attended by Hebrew children, and the exclusion of 
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Jewish teachers from such schools and as far as 
possible from all other schools. 

The Chancellor received the petition without 
remark, Nevertheless, he declared in the Reichstag 
that he neither belonged to the anti-Semitic party 
nor regarded its agitation as desirable; while his 
deputy in the Prussian House (Count Stolberg) 
stated categorically that no proposal to interfere 
with the principle of civil equality would receive 
the Government’s approval or support. The violence 
of the senseless agitation expended its strength during 
the following year, though not before the spirit of 
malice and destruction which had stalked impudently in 
Berlin had shown itself in the provinces, and before a 
second and stronger rebuke from the Crown Prince 
Frederick had been accompanied by the Emperor’s 
own deliberate condemnation of the enemies of social 
peace. 

The movement has never since assumed the same 
mad temper which characterised its early stages, yet 
if it has made progress less rapidly and less turbu- 
lently it has done so without intermission.* Some of the 


* Yet no incident in the anti-Semitic agitation has been more dis- 
graceful than the so-called Xanten ritual murder case. At Xanten, 
a small town near the Rhine, a child of six years, son of Christian 
parents, was one day in 1891 found murdered in a stable. An 
anti-Semitic pastor and other people circulated the report that the 
wounds showed the murder to have been committed for the pur- 
pose of securing blood for Jewish ritual. This theory having been 
advanced, the next thing to do was to find someone upon whom to 
fasten the crime. And who more likely than the local Jewish 
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originators and first leaders of the cause have either 
abandoned their guns or turned them in the opposite 
direction, yet the commander-in-chief of the active 
anti-Semitic forces, Court Chaplain (now retired) 
Stocker, has if anything become more bellicose in the 
interval. For some years the party had boasted a 
handful of representatives in both the Reichstag and 
the Prussian Lower House, who, instead of taking any 
of the usual party names, caused themselves to be 
classed as Antisemiten. But a party evolution for 
which Germany generally was unprepared, yet which 
had for some time been in progress, recently changed 
the anti-Semitic cause in these assemblies from being 
one of impotence to one of great strength and influ- 
ence. ‘The Conservative Parliamentary Congress 
of December, 1892, voted with almost absolute una- 
nimity the inclusion of anti-Jewish propagandism and 
measures in the party programme. This conversion 
was the sole work of Court Chaplain Sticker, who on 
his abdication of ecclesiastical functions devoted him- 
self heart and soul to the occupations of the parlia- 
mentarian and the agitator. His victory was regarded 
as a tribute to transparent sincerity and bewitching 


butcher, named Buschoff? This man was accordingly arrested 
—as much for his protection against the anger of the populace 
as for the purpose of justice—and after due trial he was found 
entirely guiltless. Yet the man and his family suffered untold 
persecution, including the destruction of their house and belong- 
ings. The incident assumed at the time national dimensions, and 
false and shameless as was the accusation made, it served to in- 
tensify hatred of the Jews, and was put to unprincipled use by 
the leaders of the anti-Semitic agitation. 
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oratory, but motives not visible on the surface in- 
fluenced many of Stiécker’s new disciples. Some of 
the more responsible members of the Conservative 
party were painfully conscious of the fact that a good 
deal of the old stock-in-trade of Conservatism had 
been parted with during the last few years. Social 
reform had reached the ‘‘ Rest and be thankful” stage, 
and further advance in that direction would, for a 
time, at any rate, be impracticable. The agrarian 
question was no longer very urgent. The customs 
tariff was as prohibitive as its friends could expect to 
make it, and under a régime of still uncertain fiscal 
tendencies the indiscreet and too ostentatious handling 
of protective arguments might possibly be the occasion 
of undesirable revisions and reversions of policy. 
Moreover, the anti-Socialist pipes would play no 
longer, since the Government itself had cut the hag— 
by abandoning the repressive law of 1878—which 
kept the reeds in sound, if not in tune. And so with 
no Free Traders, no Radical manufacturers, and no 
Socialists to legislate against, the Conservative. party 
turned against the Jews. Another consideration of 
no mean influence, though one of strange indiscretion, 
‘was less political than personal. Many Conservatives 
saw—or believed they saw—in this move an oppor- 
tunity of striking at the traditional enemies of the 
aristocracy and gentry, who form the back-bone of 
their party. If one section of Germans is more than 
another in the hands or beneath the feet of the Jews 
—for as there are Jews and Jews, so there are degrees 
of leniency in the relationship of the money-lender 
towards his client—it is the landed class. It was a 
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sinister fatuity that possessed the party which most 
suffers from the Jew’s readiness to convert his money 
into mortgage deeds when, in the hope of securing 
relief from Hebrew influence and pressure, it added 
anti-Semitism to its programme. Who will suffer, the 
Jews or the Conservatives, for this political develop- 
ment? If either, not the former by any conceivable 
possibility. | 

While thus the Conservative party has avowed anti- 
Jewish leanings, a definite fraction ‘of Semitophobes 
has been formed in the Reichstag. ‘The elections of 
1893 gave no fewer than 17 seats to this party. The 
party falls into two sections, one much more moderate 
than the other, and taking the name of the ‘“‘ German 
Reform” group. The Reformers may be described 
as anti-Semites who only bark, while the rest of the 
party both bark and bite. How intense is the feeling 
occasioned by the Jewish question, may be judged 
from the fact that the anti-Semitic candidates in the 
last elections received together nearly half a million 
votes. Indeed, one Saxon constituency without a 
single Jewish resident returned an anti-Semite to 
Parliament. 

Has the agitation against the Jews, then, justifica- 
tion, and if it has, to what extent? The question 
cannot be ignored. It shall be faced as fairly as 
possible. Perhaps, too, the reflections which follow 
may be held to possess a certain recommendation in 
that they proceed from an observer who, while con- 
demning so far as an uninterested outsider has aright 
to do, the shortsighted, indiscriminate, and indefensible 
action of the anti-Semitic party, is bound to express 
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the conviction—one, of course, carrying only the 
weight of a single mind and judgment—that the 
Jewish influence on German national life, whether 
morally, intellectually, or economically, is, on the 
whole, unquestionably an unfavourable influence. 

It was Professor Theodor Mommsen—no anti-Semite 
by any means—who said that the Jews have ever been 
a disintegrating element in society. This is a hard 
saying, and one possibly more applicable to the 
experience of Germany than tenable as a general 
proposition. Yet if the influence of the Jews of 
Germany in such various departments of national life 
as religion, polities, literature, and journalism be 
considered, it will have to be admitted that it is not 
to-day an elevating, stimulating, wholesome influence. 
It would be wrong to overlook the fact that among the 
Jews are multitudes of excellent citizens, of high and 
noble character, men whom any nation might be 
proud and grateful to have in ils midst; yet the 
aggregate qualities of the aggregate Hebrew popu- 
lation have not proved of a kind to secure for 
the race generally the admiration of even that 
small part of the German people which is able to 
judge the Jewish question impartially. If any one 
would, for example, learn the Hebrew influence upon 
German literature, let him simply turn to the novelists 
of the day. They are largely Jews, and where a 
vein of loose frivolity, more to be expected in French 
than German fiction, does not run through their 
creations, the tone is that of crass materialism. Of 
religious spirit there is little trace in German novels of 
the present day, Even moral teaching, where it is 
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not studiously avoided, is of the slightest and most 
apologetic character. The same thing, only in a 
greater degree, may be said of the Press, which is 
essentially a Jewish institution. The true ‘ Reptile’ 
Press of Germany is less that class of newspapers 
which faithfully does the behests of the Government 
than the horde of news-sheets of Jewish editorship or 
proprietorship which pours upon the nation, daily and 
weekly, an unceasing stream of atheistic, unwhole- 
some, malodorous, often immoral thougit and teaching. 
Here, again, there are bright exceptions, yet it is the 
rule that determines the standard of taste and the 
preponderance of influence. In politics equally the 
Jew is a force of very questionable value. This 
doubtless is a result of a peculiar position of isolation 
and alienage. For the Jews Ubi bene ibi patria. 
They make their home where they are treated best— 
in a word, where they may. Hence it is difficult to 
form strong national attachments and sympathies, 
‘The Jews,” said Prince Bismarck once, ‘have 
still no true home, but are universal Europeans, 
cosmopolitan nomads.” In Germany they are com- 
monly accused of inability to weigh and judge 
political issues as Germans. Certain it is that they 
are almost without exception to be found associated 
with the least national of political parties; while the 
great Socialistic agitation of which Germany has been 
the scene during the last thirty years has received its 
greatest inspiration from Jews. 

Again, a certain amount of well-founded dislike 
has been created by the blatancy of the Jewish gold- 
lord. Obtrusive and ostentatious his wealth assuredly 
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is, and a little modesty would both become him and 
help to mollify his enemies. Yet the parvenu is 
everywhere an offence, though the natural self- 
assertiveness of the Jew may intensify the dis- 
agreeable characteristics of this product of the gold 
age. | 

And so, if itis not possible to defend the anti-Semites, 
it is also impossible to pronounce the Jews all innocent 
victims of envy and malice. Envy is undoubtedly an 
ingredient in the composition of anti-Semitism, and a 
stronger ingredient than the worthier adherents of 
the cause either admit or know. The baser follower 
of Court Chaplain Stécker hates the Jew because he 
cannot, do as he will, emulate him in the mutually 
congenial pursuit of gold-gathering. At bottom, his 
antipathy is aimed less at Jews as a class than at his 
rivals in business. When he cries, ‘‘Down with 
Jewdom!” (Judenthum) he has not in mind the 
Jewish doctor or lawyer—perhaps his own medical 
and legal advisers are Jews—the Jewish rabbi or 
scholar, but simply and solely his business neighbour 
over the way, who earns ten pounds while he earns 
one. It never occurs to him that his rival possibly 
may not be less honest though le is more successful 
than himself; that while he is smoking and envying 
the Jew may be working and contriving—in short, 
that it is often Hebrew energy and enterprise that 
carry the day. Often itis not. The warmest apolo- 
gist of the Jewish tradesman will have to admit that 
his shrewdness and instinct for business are frequently 
qualities of very doubtful moral worth, and that where 
it may be necessary to keep one eye upon the Gentile, 
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two, and they wide open, must be kept upon the 
Jew. 

It is a fact attested by German statistics of crime 
that, proportionately to population, the convictions 
of Jews are many times more numerous than those of 
Christians for offences connected with trade. In 
general the criminality of the Jews is altogether 
different from that of the Germans. On the whole 
the Jews are not very prone to the commission of the 
smaller offences. Even some serious crimes are not 
perpetrated by the Jews to anything lke the extent 
they are by the rest of the population. For example, 
the Jew seldom steals (though he readily receives 
stolen goods), and he shows no propensity for the 
commission of violent acts against the person; he is 
not convicted half as often as the German for the 
latter class of offences and not a third as often for the 
former. Where the Jew excels is in refined illegality 
and crime. He neither allows his own person to be 
injured, nor does he care to involve himself by : ssail- 
ing the persons of others. But where the immoral 
Jew can secure material benefit, without great danger 
of coming exactly within the meshes of the law, he 
does it. Most of his crimes concern morality, honour, 
and property. Here heis far more lawless than the 
German. Official statistics for the years 1882 to 1889 
show the ratio of Jewish criminality to German in 
these matters to be as follows :—Shirking military 
service, 2°39 to 1 (a great disproportion when it is 
remembered that on account of their small dimensions 
the Jews are far more liable to be classed as inefficient 
than the Germans); offences against religion, 2°31 
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to 1; slander, 1°48 to 1; disobedience to regulations 
affecting public order and welfare (for example, the 
Press laws, the laws on compulsory insurance, &c.), 
1°32 to 1; treasonable offences, 1:25 to 1; infringe- 
ment of the Factory Acts, 8°86 to 1; and infraction of 
the Coinage Act, 2°95 to 1. But the Jew reaches the 
maximum criminality in his abuse of money and his re- 
sort to improper means of obtaining it. Here the com- 
parison between him and the German is very unequal. 
Many offences of this kind are, indeed, distinctively 
Hebrew offences. The ratio of Jewish to German 
criminality is in extortion 2°50 to 1; receiving stolen 
goods, 5°07 to 1; fraud, 2°21; adulteration of food, 1°79; 
fraudulent bankruptcy, 11:1; simple bankruptcy, 20°9 ; 
other offences connected with bankruptcy, 5°64; usury, 
18°9; corruption, 2°83. These figures tell their own tale. 

Commercial envy aside, from the standpoint of 
the disinterested citizen, who has nothing to gain 
or lose whether the Jews retain their present com- 
mercial supremacy or not, dissatisfaction that the 
wealth of the country should be so largely in the 
hands of men who are regarded as foreigners lies at 
the bottom of the anti-Semitic movement. The 
Jew’s intense devotion to purely material and selfish 
pursuits and his too frequent indifference as to the 
means by which he reaches his ends have aroused 
against him the antipathy of multitudes of people 
who are innocent of intolerance and narrowness. 
Apart from the elect, who belong to the professions, 
the whole race is in Germany immersed in business. 
Take the Jews away and German commerce and 
industry would be thrown back, as to volume and 
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progress, a generation, perhaps more. Hardly a 
department of the country’s mercantile life can be 
named which is not controlled by Jews. They are 
emphatically the trading and money-dealing class. 
They are the soul—not always a clean soul—of the 
Stock Exchanges and the Produce Exchanges; they 
are the bankers and money-lenders; in short, where- 
ever gold is, there is the Jew, who can always earn 
twice as much as his Christian rival with half the 
exertion, and where necessary with half the conscience. 
For to deny that the typical Jewish financier errs 
on the side of scrupulousness would be to make an 
assertion incapable of proof. Where gold-greed is 
natural, and the accumulation of wealth the one 
object of life, it would be strange if the decalogue 
were followed in spirit or letter. Not only the 
finance, but the trade of the country is mainly in 
Jewish hands. By preference the Jew seeks the 
large towns, and here all the principal warehouses 
and shops, as well as most agency businesses of any 
note—from the insurance and the carrying to the 
advertisement and the marriage agency—are under 
his control. Jewish in name and personnel are also 
many, if not most, of the greatest manufactories, and 
often where gigantic concerns bear Christian names 
they are carried on with Hebrew money, and Cohns 
and Goldschmidts and Rosenthals crowd and luxuriate 
behind the scenes. That, in face of these facts, the 
Jews should have become objects of envy and distrust 
can hardly be wondered at. Were Jewish influence 
equally great in England—which Heaven forfend !— 
John Bull would be no less jealous and angry, though 
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probably much more practical in his remedies than 
the German anti-Semite. 

But it is on the land that the hand of the Jew 
rests most heavily. In former times he was forbidden 
to own real property at all, and when he ventured 
to disobey the law he was frequently deprived of his 
possessions without compensation. In these latter 
days he has taken ample revenge. In many parts 
of Germany the Jews have, by lending money on 
mortgage, obtained a hold upon the land which 
nothing short of confiscatory legislation could remove. 
Hundreds of estates belonging. to noble and other high 
families, and thousands of peasant proprietors’ hold- 
ings, are encumbered beyond hope of deliverance by 
Jewish claims. There is also too much reason to 
believe that when the Jewish money-lender is once 
called in to the rescue of an impecunious nobleman, 
he takes delight in keeping his debtor painfully 
conscious of his obligation. That there are honest 
money-lenders among the creditors of the landed 
class—men who take and desire no more than their 
due—is, of course, admitted; but that much of the 
mortgaging activity of these people is unadulterated 
extortion and fraud is one of the bitterest, as it is 
one of the truest, reproaches uttered by the anti- 
Semitic party against its enemies.* 


* According to a high authority the mortgage upon German landed 
estate of all kinds in 1891 was 50 milliards of marks, bearing 
interest of two milliards yearly, while the land of Prussia alone 
becomes every year more encumbered to the extent of 800 million 
marks. The large estates of Prussia are a8 @ rule heavily mort- 
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Yet when the worst indictment against the Jews 
has been drawn up—and that a heavy one is possible 
will appear from the foregoing indication of the 
principal bearings of the problem —the questions with 
which this consideration began remain still to be 
answered. What do the anti-Semites propose to do 
with the Jews, and what would Germany do without 
them ? The ideas held on the former point are vague, 
and where not vague are largely foolish. The vulgar 
and brutal attitude which bluntly characterises itself 
in the catch-word ‘ Juden ’raus!” (‘Out with the 
Jews !”’),* may be dismissed with the single remark 


gaged. In East Prussia and Pomerania the mortgage exceeds on 
an average 70 per cent. of the selling value, in Brandenburg, 
West Prussia, Posen, and Schleswig-Holstein it slightly exceeds 
60 per cent., and even in Hanover it ranges from 20 to 30 per 
cent. Peasant properties bear a mortgage varying from 20 per 
cent. in Hanover to nearly 50 per cent. in East and West Prussia. 
The very small holdings are, on the whole, best situated. At an 
excited meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance (Bund der Landwirthe) 
held in Berlin in February, 1893, a speaker exclaimed amid great 
applause: “The Government should remember that if we are 
driven from our lands Rothschild and Bleichroder, Meyer and 
Cohn [7.e. bankers and money-lenders] will take our places.” 

* One of the songs of the German Anti-Semitic League 
begins : 


“ Ein Schlagwort giebt’s im deutschen Land, 
Das klingt von Haus zu Haus, 
Und jedem Deutschen ist’s bekannt— 
Es lautet—‘ Juden ’raus !’ 


Es tonet laut vom Main zum Belt, 
Mit macht’gem Sturmgebraus, 

Das Wort das uns zusammenhalt— 
Das kraftige ‘Juden ’raus !’” 
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that we live in the nineteenth and not in the tenth 
century, and that Germany, though geographically 
Russia’s neighbour, stands on a very different and 
higher plane of civilisation. Yet even those anti- 
Semites who may not be described as demagogic talk 
glibly of “repelling the Jewish influence,” ‘‘ keeping 
the Jews within safer limits,” of ‘‘Germany for the 
Germans,” and so forth. ‘What do you read, my 
lord?” asks Polonius of Hamlet. ‘‘ Words, words, 
words!” is the answer. And ‘ Words, words, words,” 
—or at best ‘‘ Phrases, phrases, phrases ’’—describes 
the utmost achievement of the anti-Semitic party in 
the way of remedy against Hebrew assertiveness. 
Phrase-making is good for agitation, but in practical 
affairs it is a useless art. There is only one way of 
depriving the Jews of the favoured position which 
they enjoy. It is by passing against them measures 
repealing the principle of civil and religious equality, 
placing them under special disqualifications as mem- 
bers of the body politic, restricting their entrance to 
the professions, arts, trades—in a word, undoing the 
enlightened legislation of the last century, and going 
back to the dark and ignorant prejudices of the past.* 
Such measures Germany is not prepared to adopt, 
nor would she be were the pressure of the Jewish 


* The most explicit declaration comes from a small band of 
anti-Semites calling itself the German Social Party, which de- 
mands “ the repeal of civil equality and the placing of Jews resi- 
dent in Germany under a special Alien Law (F'remdenrecht) or 
Jewish Law, and the prohibition of the immigration of foreign 
Jews.” 
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influence far greater and far less legitimate than it 
really is. The problem is, in fact, a thorny one how- 
ever approached. So much the greater reason, then, 
why the anti-Semitic party should cease to make the 
situation more difficult by its ill-advised and pur- 
poseless policy of exasperation. 

An impartial view of the history and present 
position of the Jews will make it clear that some 
of the evils of which the anti-Semites complain are due 
in part to the very repression which it is now sought 
to re-establish. ‘‘ We learn from history,” says 
Hegel, “that we learn nothing from history.” If 
the Jews have become money-lenders it is because 
they were not allowed—-or were only allowed under 
severe restrictions—to engage in industry, trade, and 
husbandry in the past. If they early developed 
tendencies, which have not disappeared, to carry 
astuteness beyond the bounds of fair dealing, the 
explanation lies partly in the fact that for centuries 
they have been a people against whom every man’s 
hand has been turned. If they cheated they only 
paid back the oppressors in their own coin, though 
with liberal interest. It lay in the very nature of 
things that the Jews—kept off the land, prohibited 
first from living upon it and then, even down to 
quite modern times, from owning it—should turn | 
to money and barter. The fault is not theirs if the 
Christians have been ousted from so many spheres 
of economic activity, but that of legislation and 
prejudice. And yet, though Hebrew influence in 
commerce and finance has become what it is owing 
so largely to the civil and political inequalities which 
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the Jews have suffered in the past, there arc people 
who propose insensately yet deliberately to go back 
to the very state of things which produced the evils 
which they deplore. 

It is impossible to speak of anti-Semitism without 
referring to its intellectual originator. One of the 
most remarkable and most influential men in Prussia 
at the present time is the leader of the anti-Semitic 
movement and party, ex-Court Chaplain Christian 
Adolf Stécker, born 1885. From 1868 to 1574 he was 
a provincial pastor, but at the unusually early age 
of 39 he was called from the distant West to Berlin 
as Court and Cathedral preacher. Into the religious 
life of the metropolis he at once threw himself with 
an earnestness which soon attracted public attention 
to him. The pulpit of the Berlin Cathedral never 
struck a truer or more stirring note than when 
his Sunday morving sermons drew to the spacious 
aisles of that lugubrious building standing crowds 
of enthralled and breathless hearers. Even now, 
when Sticker is no longer a beneficed clergyman, 
he holds his own with the best Protestant preachers 
of Berlin. He isa born orator, for he adds to rare 
command of telling language a singularly flexible 
voice and a distinctly impressive manner and carriage. 
Yet his most conspicuous characteristics as a speaker 
are studied simplicity and plain-speaking, whether 
he be admonishing a congregation of worshippers in 
church or a working-men’s meeting in the tobacco- 
reeking hall of a restaurant. One of his earliest 
social works was the founding of the Berlin Mission, 
an evangelistic agency of considerable usefulness, of 
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which he has from the first been the energetic 
director. Stécker has, however, during nearly the 
whole of his residence in Berlin assayed other 
functions than those of the ecclesiastic. He is the 
strongest type of the political parson that can be 
met in all Germany. Indeed, out of his own country 
he 1s only known as an ardent Jew-baiter and a social 
reformer. While still Court Chaplain he gave offence 
in many quarters owing to the prominent place which 
he gave to occupations and advocacy which could 
with difficulty be reconciled with the distinctive 
mission of a clergyman. The dual character recalls 
a certain South German theological professor, who 
shall be nameless, a man of great linguistic attain- 
ments. “I really don’t know,” he used to say, 
“whether I am a philologist or a theologian, but 
I suppose I am a theologian.” The fact is, however, 
that Stécker has always refused to divorce social 
politics from religion. So strongly does he believe 
that the two should go together, that since 1879 he 
has been a member of the Lower House of the 
Prussian Diet, and from 1881 till 1893 of the 
Reichstag, in both which assemblies his speeches on 
social and labour questions have been numerous. 
He is pro formá ranked with the German Conserva- 
tives, yet if that is his generic classification, his 
specific and more exact descriptions are Christian 
Socialist and anti-Semite. 

Stécker’s inconsistent position as cleric and politician 
ceased in 1890 under somewhat curious circumstances. 
During the lifetime of Emperor William I., it was 
generally believed that the Court Chaplain had se- 
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cured the approval of Prince William for his anti- 
Semitic endeavours. The supposition was based on 
the innocent fact that the Prince attended the tenth 
festival of the Berlin City Mission, held in 1887 at 
the home of Count Waldersee. The conclusion thus 
illogically drawn was never confirmed by any act or 
word of the present Emperor.* Nevertheless, the 
anti-Jewish party persisted in the belief that it was 
favoured by the highest patronage. The illusion was 
dispelled in 1889, when Pastor Stécker was asked to 
curtail his political activity. This he did for a time, 
but when in the election of the first Court Chaplain 
in Berlin the following year he was passed over, 
though by age entitled to advancement, he retired 
from ecclesiastical office. Since then Sticker has 
dedicated his time almost exclusively to politics, which 
for him means anti-Semitism in the first place and 
Christian-social reform in the second. 

No one can fairly judge the ex-Court Chaplain— 
nay, every one will judge him unfairly—who has not 
come into personal contact with him. As he is a man 
of the strongest possible convictions, whatever be the 


* Emperor William II’s present attitude may be judged from 
the following incident, which occurred in 1892:—“ The anti- 
Semitic Press, having lately singled out for abuse Colonel von 
M , who commands a regiment of the Hussars of the Guard, 
and who is of Jewish descent, the Emperor’s attention was drawn 
to these attacks. Thereupon his Majesty not only appointed him 
one of his atdes-de-camp after the autumn review, but expressed to 
him his deep regret that religious and political animosities still 
existed in Germany which did not even respect an officer’s 
uniform.” 
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issue upon which he has to decide, so he has either 
powerfully repelled or irresistibly attracted those of his 
countrymen who have listened to the message which he 
regards it as his special mission to deliver to Germany. 
Thus he is one of the most popular and at the same 
time unpopular men in the country—one of the best 
loved and best hated, one of the most lauded and most 
denounced. Next to Bismarck himself, no man has 
introduced into the nation such sharp and irrecon- 
cilable divisions, no man has come in for a more 
liberal drenching of mingled blessings and curses. 
Stécker’s anti-Jewish agitation has brought him 
several times in the law-court, both as prosecutor 
and defendant, but the cause of offence has on 
each occasion been libel or defamation. The prin- 
cipal occasion was in 1885, when he prosecuted a 
newspaper editor for having published a scurrilous 
article headed ‘‘ Court Chaplain, Parliamentary Can- 
didate, and Liar.” Stécker proved his charge and 
the editor was convicted. If it be true that a 
man who has no enemies deserves to have no 
friends, all this is to Stécker’s credit. Certainly 
no one can accuse him of cowardice in forming 
or uttering his opinions. One may differ entirely 
from his standpoint, yet one cannot refuse to con- 
cede that he is strictly honest in his anti-Jewish 
ideas and aims. It is the man’s very depth of 
sincerity that has brought him into a_ position 
of such great notoriety. From the bottom of his 
heart Sticker believes that the presence of the 
Jews in Germany is the hand of God laid upon 
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his countrymen in displeasure, and by prayer, 
fasting, and working he is determined to do his 
part to have the curse removed. When he declares 
the Jew to be the “very adversary ” (böser Feind) 
of his land, when he asserts that “a foreign 
race” is ‘ruining us by lying and roguery,” he 
expresses his deepest convictions, and he does so 
in the name of his Church and his religion. His 
language may be violent, his sentiments unchari- 
table, his actions but little calculated to foster 
class concord and social peace; yet his motives, 
bad or good, are those of a conscientious man, who 
has sacrificed much for the cause which is nearest 
to his heart. | 

A public leader of his devouring zeal, irre- 
pressible energy, fearlessness, and intellectual and 
moral weight is bound to be a great national 
force. It is nonsense to charge Stécker with 
personal ambition. It may be that the adulation 
of his strong following has intensified his own 
belief that he 1s a man with a mission, but in his 
political and social endeavours there is no trace 
of self-seeking. He gives one the impression 
of a man who is a careful student of human nature 
and character, a man of great shrewdness, of quick 
perception, and acute observation; an enthusiast, 
even a fanatic, on one single question; yet with 
all his intolerance and asperity towards the Jews, 
far from unsympathetic in temperament. Where 
his extreme views will lead him ultimately it is 
impossible to say. He has, however, for the 
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present the extreme satisfaction of knowing that 
fifteen years of agitation upon the Jewish 
question have placed him at the head of a powerful 
and influential party which includes the greater 
part of the nobility and aristocracy of North 
Germany. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE INDEPENDENT PARTIES. 


THERE remain yet to be considered, besides the Social 
Democratic party, several small fractions which 
profess to remain aloof from the ordinary political 
ties, and are kept together by particularist aspira- 
tions. There are both in the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Lower House four parties whose avowed 
endeavours are either anti-German or anti-Prussian. 
Three of these are a standing memorial of the con- 
quests and annexations which have been incidental 
to the building up of Prussia and of the Empire 
during the last thirty years. The other witnesses to 
an annexation of older date. The first are the 
Danish, Hanoverian (Guelph), and Alsace-Lorraine 
parties, the last is the Polish. 

Almost invariably these parties have pursued an 
opportunist policy, though the degree of their anti- 
Ministerial hostility has varied with the mood and 
manner of the Government. They form an intract- 
able element in parliamentary life, an element whose 
power for mischief is only restricted by the small 
numerical ratio which it bears to the entire composi- 
tion of the Diets. Prince Bismarck called these four 
fractions ‘* centrifugal forces” in the national life of 
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Germany, and it needs no argument to show that 
their ultimate aims would best be realised by the 
disintegration of the Empire. Bismarck spoke with 
full conviction when on March 14, 1885, he said :—- 
“ The re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland is 
only possible in the event of Prussia waging an un- 
successful war. The re-cession of North Schleswig 
to Denmark, the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Hanover in its old extent, the re-cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Frauce—these are all projects which 
would only be attainable after a great defeat of 
Germany, only after the kingdom of Prussia had 
again been, as it were, vanquished out of existence.” 
Of these Nationalist parties the Polish is by far the 
strongest as well as oldest. It first entered the 
Imperial Diet a band of thirteen, but it has numbered 
as many as eighteen. Inthe Prussian House of Depu- 
ties it is naturally more numerous. Mention of this 
party makes necessary brief reference to the peculiar 
position of the population of the Eastern provinces of 
Prussia. Upon the Poles rests ‘‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow,” the remembrance of happier days. The 
nation whose dynasty once ranked amongst the 
proudest and most powerful in Europe, has for over 
a century been politically sundered, its land the spoil 
of stronger neighbours, a geographical expression 
wherewith the statesman has painted his moral and 
the historian adorned his tale. It is more than 
questionable whether the acquisition of the Polish 
provinces has been a blessing to Prussia. The effect 
upon the condition of her labouring classes of associa- 
tion with an inferior race has been unmistakab!- 
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injurious. A society of low and one of a higher 
civilisation cannot mix without the latter sustaining 
some degree of deterioration, at any rate in its weaker 
strata, and this has been one result of the admission 
into the Prussian State of a population essentially 
degenerate and retrogressive in intellectual, moral, 
and physical power. At the same time, if Prussia has 
suffered she has also gained by the removal from her 
borders of a source of constant anxiety and trouble. 
It may be urged that it would have been better for 
Prussia politically if the Poles had continued her neigh- 
bours instead of being admitted into her own house 
as lodgers. Yet while it is true that as lodgers the 
Slavs have given her great annoyance, the country’s 
tripartite division took away its political power. 
The Poles without her frontiers would probably have 
done more harm than the Poles within. It is difficult, 
in fact, to see how Prussia could have avoided parti- 
cipating in the annexation of Poland even had she 
desired. For though a free agent theoretically, 
politically and nationally she was under compulsion. 
What Russia and Austria did, she was bound to do in 
self-interest, even in self-defence, while both she and 
Austria knew that in case they both abstained from 
receiving any of the booty Russia would appropriate 
it all. 

Who, save those interested in the permanent dis- 
integration of Poland, would not welcome the 
re-establishment of an independent State on the 
confines of the three Eastern Empires, were such 
a national re-birth possible? Who, that is himself 
patriotic, that himself loves freedom, does not lament 
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the disappearance from the European map of the 
proud, brave, ambitious, restless kingdom which once 
held its own against bigger territories? But of all 
the things which, once done, it is difficult to undo, the 
most irrevocable are political measures that change 
the life of nations and divert the course of history. 
Yet it says much for the irrepressible national spirit 
of the Poles, that they still hope to see their country 
rise from degradation and ruin, and become again an 
independent kingdom. The dream may be, and 
doubtless is, altogether illusive, yet it warms their 
hearts, fires their imaginations, keeps alive in the best 
of them a pride of race and history which is fatally 
opposed to resignation to the fate of the last hundred 
years. How the release from Prussian rule is to come 
about, practical question though it is, no one attempts 
satisfactorily to answer. Yet the hopes of the Poles 
are turned rather to the West than to the East. If 
deliverance should come from the outside, France 
will be their saviour. The Poles say in the Reichstag 
that they do not desire their country’s reunification 
to be accomplished by Germany’s defeat in war. 
Yet who doubts that a war with France or one with 
Russia would equally be welcome to them? The 
success of France might bring the national aspiration 
nearer realisation ; the success of Russia could hardly 
push it farther into the background. It is unques- 
tionably to war, and not to revolution, that the Poles 
now look for the restitution of their national existence 
and of self-government. 

The nobility and the clergy, whose hold upon the 
people is the stronger because their religion is Roman 
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Catholicism, are the real guardians of the Polish 
national idea and aspiration. Highly intellectual 
are neither the one nor the other; ill-educated, or 
not educated at ull, are the majority of each class. 
The term nobility, however, must not be taken in the 
English sense. The poor Polish nobility is like a 
poor money currency, in that it consists largely of 
small denominations. To be a Polish noble does not 
mean much—to be even a prince means no more than in 
Russia. Yet the noble and richer classes, in spite of 
the half-education which is their lot, wear a polish 
which often covers intellectual deficiency. The Pole 
of the higher social order is a born cavalier. His 
gallantry is irreproachable. He is in his natural 
element amid social gaiety. The surroundings may be 
of the most modest, even meanest, yet Polish ladies 
and gentlemen will invest them with the court, the 
ceremony, and the grace, if not the refinement, which 
people of less inherent ‘society’ inclinations would 
associate alone with elegance and luxury in ail 
externals. 

What, in their way, the Polish better classes are 
educationally, that, too, in theirs are the lower 
strata of the population. Ten years ago ten per 
cent. of the army recruits from the province of Posen 
could not read or write, though the proportion in the 
non-Polish provinces ranged from 0°32 to 0'03 per 
cent. The percentage of unlettered recruits belong- 
ing to the Polish districts is now less than five cent.— 
though in Posen it is eight per cent.—yet this is many 
times the percentage for the rest of the Prussian 
monarchy. The general condition of the masses is 
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deplorable. Most of the earlier virtues of the race 
seem to have quite departed from them, and debase- 
ment has stamped on them an indelible mark. Hatred 
of Prussia is the only passion for which a certain 
redeeming justification can be claimed. How deep 
this hatred is, those know best who live on the spot. 
Many a German G'u/sbesitzer’s estate in the truly Polish 
districts is in a perpetual state of siege. The landlord 
dare not go about unarmed, and the discipline which 
he finds it necessary or expedient to maintain is that 
of the old slave plantation. For besides being deceit- 
ful, the Polish labourer of the lower type is hopelessly 
idle. His condition is that of simple degradation, 
yet a degradation which, beyond question, has its 
origin not less in political than in economic circum- 
stances. He will fawn like a dog when seeking a 
favour, crawling on the muddy ground, kissing the 
shoe of his patron, and manifesting every token of 
abject servility. On the other hand, he is instinctively 
mendacious, and of personal fidelity he has no trace. 
This is the rural labourer of the worst class, yet of all 
but a small minority it must be said that the terrible 
weight of national oppression, accompanied as it has 
inevitably been by economic misfortunes of the direst 
kind, has forced the masses to so low a social depth 
that their re-elevation and regeneration will at best be 
an inconceivably long and weary process. It might 
seem, indeed, as if it would be more hopeful, were it 
possible, to make civilised men afresh from the begin- 
ning, than to attempt to raise the degraded Poles to 
the merest approximation of manhood. 

For some years Prussia has pursued a systematic 
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policy of assimilation or ‘‘Germanisation” in the 
Polish provinces. Differently as one may judge the 
original cause of the lack of sympathy between 
Prussia and her Polish subjects, yet the annexation 
of 1795 being accepted as a fact, it follows that the 
State was justified in taking measures to prevent the 
alien race from asserting itself in ways dangerous to 
the country of which it would henceforth form a part. 
This is the explanation of the Germanisation move- 
ment. After nearly a century of Prussian sovereignty, 
the Poles are still unreconciled and irreconcilable to 
their rulers. Neither by smile nor frown, by favour 
nor menace, has it been possible to induce them to 
cultivate Prussian sympathies, to adapt themselves to 
Prussian customs and institutions, or to even recognise 
the Prussian right to rule. Prussia might try—as she 
often has tried—to ameliorate the wrongs of the 
people, to make the administration of the provinces 
fair and equitable,—in a word, to lighten the 
yoke of government as much as possible ; every such 
token of good-will the Poles received gladly enough, 
though ungraciously, yet through all, and to the last, 
they continued in every thought, aim, hope, in every 
fibre of their being, both physically and mentally, Poles, 
and of Prussia and Prussian they would hear nothing. 

The foreigner can quietly admire a faithfulness to 
nationality so inviolable, so pathetic, so desperate, as 
that of the Poles. Yet the Prussian Government was 
not able to take this romantic view of the matter. 
For Prussia the continued implacability of the Polish 
population and its refusal to acknowledge any interest 
in common with the State to which it had, against its 
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will, been attached, constituted grave political and 
national moments. The very unity and integrity 
of the monarchy required the assertion of German 
influence in the wayward provinces. So long as 
possible the national feeling was not only tolerated 
but respected. Only when all efforts at reconciliation 
were thwarted, only when the Poles definitely refused 
to accept their position and to recognise their rulers, 
did Prussia enter upon a set policy of “ Germanising ” 
the sphere of Polish influence. She now began to 
govern the Poles less according to their ideas than 
her own, to make war upon their language at once in 
school, public office, and church, and generally to 
bring the Eastern provinces more into line with the 
rest of the country. The most considerable measure 
of assimilation is that known as the colonisation 
movement, which dates from 1886. In that year the 
Government obtained from the Diet a vote of 
£5,000,000, to be used in the purchase of estates and 
the planting upon them of German cultivators. 

It has not been difficult to buy out Polish owners, 
because a large part of them have long been in financial 
straits. Originally the land was principally held in 
great estates by old noble families, lords of the manor, 
and others. But gradual impoverishment and 
encumberment—with which Jewish money-lenders 
had much to do—set in, and many Polish estates had 
changed hands long before the Prussian Government 
entered the market as a land speculator. Not less 
than half of the estates are still heavily mcrtgaged, 
and, indeed, a property which is not encumbered up 
to half its value ranks in common language as “clear.” 
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The decay of agriculture, the lack of capital, the 
extensive aggregation of land, and the testamentary 
arrangements in Polish families have all contributed 
to make the general condition of the nobility and 
landed classes an embarrassed one. Though, therefore, 
the Government acquired powers of expropriation, it 
has not been found necessary to put them in force. 
Estates have up to the present been voluntarily 
offered, and that the more readily because the State 
has been willing to pay a good price. No attempt 
has been made to colonise on commercial principles. 
Not only does the money borrowed for the purpose of 
land purchase cost more than the interest which the 
new tenants are required to pay, but the settlers are 
allowed three years’ immunity from interest. It will 
be a long time before the result of the colonisation of 
the Polish districts can be known. So far the effect 
_ of strengthening the German element in the population 
has been to increase the animosity felt by the Poles 
towards their rulers. Many of the principal families 
have co-operated in an endeavour to withstand all 
attempts to assimilate the provinces with the rest of 
the country and to diminish the native population, 
and it is well known that the more patriotic of the 
nobles are allowing themselves to be impoverished 
gradually yet surely rather than desert the poor 
people who have for generations been dependent upon | 
them. Yet in spite of the determined spirit of the 
nobility and gentry, the provinces are steadily 
being depleted. From this part of (Germany 
flows the strongest current of emigration, and in 
some districts the withdrawal of labourers has 
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been so great as to cause serious perplexity to 
agriculturists. 

The Government’s attempt to supplant the Polish 
language by its exclusion from the schools is contested 
step by step. The Poles still refuse to speak German 
unless compelled by circumstances, and the German 
taught to children by their instructors at school is 
largely untaught by their parents at home. Polish 
disaffection constitutes even now, after the lapse of 
a century of annexation, to be one of the thorniest of 
the problems with which the Government of Prussia 
has to deal. It illustrates, too, the tenacity of 
national ties and the imperishableness of national 
traditions. 

The Alsace-Lorraine party no longer contains all 
the members returned to the Imperial Diet by the 
annexed provinces. Fifteen seats were allotted by 
law of 1878 to the Reichsland, and at first the Southern 
deputies formed a united, determined, and irre- 
concilable band. Later, however, as the situation 
established in 1871 come to be regarded as settled, 
several of the Alsace-Lorrainers attached themselves 
to other parties, and even in the ranks of the 
independent remnant different tendencies asserted 
themselves. Instead of being purely a Protest party, 
some become Autonomists. A change of attitude 
towards German rule and towards the Government 
followed. The old implacability gave place to a 
grudged yet open recognition of the new order of 
things, and the endeavours of the more temperate 
members of the party were directed towards securing 
for Alsace-Lorraine as great a degree of legislative 
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independence and civil autonomy as possible. The 
Government welcomed the new spirit, which Marshal 
von Manteuffel, the Governor of that day, accepted as 
an earnest of the speedy pacification of the country 
and of its eventual reconciliation to a German 
union. But the Autonomists sought more than it was 
possible to concede. They meant their idea of 
autonomy to be taken literally. They desired the 
deliberative Provincial Council (ZLandesausschuss) 
which was created in 1874 to be constituted a 
National Assembly possessed of legislative powers, 
like the representative assemblies of the Federal 
States. Had Lorraine been as German as Alsace the 
proposal might not have been an impracticable one, 
given sufficient guarantees against the possible abuse 
of self-government; but as it was the overtures of the 
Autonomists were pretty generally regarded as born 
out of due time, and they led to no result. 

And to-day the admission must be made that the 
sanguine expectations which were indulged in shortly 
after the war, touching the attitude of the annexed 
provinces towards Germany and her rule, have been 
wofully disappointed. They have proved illusive 
because they were unnatural. Many people, in whom 
the wish was the father to the thought, seriously 
asserted that the new subjects of the Empire would be, 
if not glad to exchange their citizenship, at least quick 
to adapt themselves to it and to recognise its advan- 
tages. The protestations of attachment to France 
were treated as unreal and superficial, and these 
prophets foretold that within a few short years the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine would be found making 
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equally passionate, yet more genuine, professions of love 
for Germany. All such confidence, all such predic- 
tions proceeded from ignorance, both of the laws of 
association and heredity and of the character and 
influence of the rule which had for over two hundred 
years been exercised in Alsace and for over a hundred 
in Lorraine. Not only had a large emigration of 
French families into the provinces taken place, but 
the spirit, thought, and culture of the old German 
folk had become almost wholly French in the mean- 
time, and to modify, not to say eradicate, the Gallic 
influence is now—though it was not then—regarded 
as the work of generations. Nevertheless, there is 
good reason to believe that, brief as the duration of 
the new rule has been, most of the discontent still felt 
in the new provinces has an economic rather than a 
political basis.* 

That the German occupation of Alsace-Lorraine 
constitutes a standing menace to the peace of Europe 
is a favourite contention of the self-styled friends of 
France. It would be more correct to say that the 
refusal of France to accept the arbitrament of a war 


* The latest statistics from Alsace-Lorraine show that, while 
at the time of the annexation the Roman Catholics numbered 
1,234,686 out of a total population of 1,549,738, they now number 
1,227,225 out of a total of 1,603,506 ; while the Protestants, who 
then numbered 271,251, or 17 per cent. of the whole population, 
are now 337,476, or 21 per cent. This change of proportion is 
explained by the fact that after the annexation a large number of 
Roman Catholics removed into France, while there has yearly 
been a considerable incursion of Germans, chiefly of the trading 
class, into Alsace-Lorraine. 
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which she herself sought, in other words to abandon 
the idea of revenge, is the real source of disquict. 
Unpractical people of a philanthropic or speculative 
turn of mind have gone so far as to propose that 
Germany shall forego the restitution of territory 
which a favouring Providence awarded her over 
twenty years ago. They have suggested that she 
should either allow France to re-acquire Alsace-Lor- 
raine by exchange or sale, or should neutralise the 
provinces and make them—for how long ?—a No 
Man’s Land. Those who put forward these ingenu- 
ous though hardly ingenious suggestions do not under- 
stand France or Germany or even humannature. To 
assume that France would be permanently pacified 
even were the annexed provinces restored is to impute 
to her dishonourable humility, and more dishonour- 
able cowardice, and both are foreign to her spirit. 
The re-acquisition of the lost territories would inflame 
rather than pacify the passion for revenge, for it would 
be regarded as a first step towards Germany’s humi- 
liation. France ardently desires to re-enter Alsace- 
Lorraine, but she as ardently desires to enter the Ger- 
man capital, and “ À Berlin!” is a cry which only 
subsided after the first days of the 1870 campaign in 
order to be taken up at a more favourable opportunity. 
All honour to the nation—be it the French or any 
other, for he who cannot admire patriotism in an- 
other’s land is no patriot of his own—which though 
defeated will not hold itself vanquished, which in the 
bitterest hour of misfortune believes that it “ falls to 
rise,” is “ baffled to fight better.” But in very jus- 
tice to France it is impossible to suppose that the 
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restitution of her lost lands or her lost milliards 
would reconcile her to the calamity of 1870-1871. 
Her pride and prestige, not her frontiers, have 
suffered the greatest despite, and she will never be 
satisfied until another war shall give her an oppor- 
tunity, or say rather a desperate chance, of retrieving 
her lost honour. Germany’s position needs no further 
particularisation than is contained in the treaty which 
closed the war. ‘‘ France renounces, in favour of the 
German Empire” (so runs article 1 of the Preli- 
minary Treaty of February 26, 1871), “ all rights and 
claims to those territories which lie east of the follow- 
ing frontier. .... The German Empire shall hold 
these territories, with full rights of sovereignty and 
possession, in perpetuity.’ What she has won by 
force of arms, by tremendous sacrifice both of life 
and treasure, what is guaranteed to her by solemn 
treaty, Germany will keep and if need be defend 
until the last Pomeranian musketeer has spent his 
blood, and the Julius Thurm has disgorged its last 
groschen. She will do, in fact, what France, what 
any other State would do in her place. Meanwhile, 
the Germans entertain towards the French no feeling 
of hostility. Goethe makes Brander say: ‘A true- 
born German hates with his whole heart all French- 
men, but he likes their ruddy wines.”* That used 
to be the case, but the first part of the couplet is no 
longer true. The indignities of the past—the atrocities 
of Louis XIV., the galling yoke of Napoleon I.—have 


Doch ihre Weine trinkt er gern.” —“ Faust” (Auerbach’s 
Cellar), 
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all been amply avenged, and the only demand which 
the victors of 1870 now put forward is that their 
aggressors shall demonstrate sweet reasonableness and 
moral respect for treaty obligations. 

It would tend to the greater tranquillity of Europe 
if, on the one hand, France would reconcile herself 
to the certainty that Alsace-Lorraine can only be had 
by fighting—nay, more, by victory—and if, on the 
other, the benevolent peace-makers of England and 
other countries would omit the conquered province 
question entirely from their calculations, and base 
their well-meant plans upon any other hypothesis 
than the utterly impossible one that the Reichsland 
can be either sold, ceded, or neutralised.* 

It is, of course, the unhappy lot of the people 
whose political nationality has been determined by 
conquest that they can have no voice in a matter of 
this kind. Yet it may be questioned whether the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine generally would now wel- 
come another change, and certainly a change which 
could only be had at the cost of war would meet with 
little approbation. French at heart a large part of 
them will long remain. Yet the Germanising of the 


* Note a passage in the first of Fichte’s “ Reden an die deutsche 
Nation.” Speaking of the natural policy of a conquering 
towards a conquered nation he says :—‘“ Dieser (‘der Sieger’) 
miisste ebenso unbesonnen und ebenso feige und verzagt sein, als 
jene Nation (‘die in einen Zustand der Abhängigkeit herabge- 
sunken’) selbst erst war, wenn er die errungenen Vortheile 
nicht festhielte und sie nicht auf alle Weise verfolgte.” “The 
conquerer would be quite as foolish and cowardly and pusillani- 
mous as the conquered if he did not hold fast the advantages he 
had won and make use of them in every way.” 
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entire system of administration, and of the schools, 
is slowly undermining the old French traditions. 
More “ centrifugal” in Prince Bismarck’s sense is 
the political force represented by the dozen or so 
deputies who form the Guelph or Hanoverian party 
in the Imperial Diet. It is more than a quarter of a 
century since King George of Hanover was dethroned 
and his land annexed by Prussia. Yet the hope of 
an independent Hanoverian monarchy has not yct 
wholly disappeared. The late King was the victim of 
one of the most insensate errors of judgment which 
ever brought misfortune in its train. On June 14, 
1866. Hanover voted in the Diet of the German 
Confederation for the Austrian proposal of federal 
mobilisation against Prussia, on account of her 
refusal to go hand in hand with Austria in the 
Holstein affair. Prussia answered this act by 
summoning Hanover (with Saxony and Hesse-Cassel) 
to eat these words and to pronounce in her favour. 
The answer was a refusal, and Prussia declared war. 
Before the month was out King George was a 
- fugitive and his kingdom was in the occupation of 
his neighbour. Her defeat of Austria, which followed 
the same summer, allowed Prussia to dictate her own 
terms tothe contumelious Hanoverian sovereign, and by 
law of September, 1866, the monarchy was annexed to 
the PrussianCrown. The King was, however, granted 
an indemnity to the extent of some £2,400,000, 
exclusive of a sum a fourth as large which he had 
already placed in a position of security. When, 
however, he refused to recognise his dethronement 
or to disband the legion he was maintaining in 
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France, the compensation fund was sequestrated, and 
for over twenty years it was known as the Guelph 
Fund or more popularly the ‘ Reptile’ Fund, because 
used by the Government for secret political purposes 
and for subsidising newspapers. In April, 1892, the 
fund was released and handed to the Duke of 
Cumberland, son of the late King of Hanover, as the 
result of negotiations begun by the Government of 
Count von Caprivi, at the instigation of the Emperor.* 
The Duke of Cumberland’s part of the bargain 
consisted of a promise that he would not “engage in 
any undertaking which would threaten the peace of 
the German Empire or any of the States appertaining 
to it,” and especially would “ never knowingly cause 
or approve any unfriendly enterprise” against the 
Crown or State of Prussia. Yet the Duke has not 
formally renounced claim to the throne of his 
fathers, and not a few people of Hanover still cherish 
the vain hope that the old monarchy will one day be 
restored and form an independent link in the federal 
chain which binds Germany together. 

The Danish party is, of course, of Prussian origin, 
and it is the smallest of the small fractions. Never- 
theless, it has never been without representation in 
the Reichstag, though it has only once occupied 
more than one seat. ‘The other deputies from 
Schleswig-Holstein may be found principally in the 
Radical party, though National Liberals, Conser- 
vatives, and even Social Democrats have occasionally 


* In consequence the formal secret service grant of the 
Imperial Foreign Ministry was increased from £2,500 to £25,000. 
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captured seats. The bad blood caused by the 
annexation of the two Danish duchies in 1866 has not 
quite disappeared. Danish influence has continued 
strong in Schleswig, and particularly in North 
Schleswig, and the attempt to Germanise the country 
by immigration has only partially succeeded, for 
comparatively few landed proprietors have been 
willing to dispose of their estates to Germans. 
Politically, however, the Danish party represents..a 
decaying sympathy and a hopeless cause. Even in 
Denmark the idea of ever again possessing Schleswig 
has been abandoned, while in Prussia the attitude of 
the majority of the parliamentary deputies for these 
northern territories merely takes the form of hostility 
against the Government. 

In addition to the organised parties, the Reichstag 
has a number of unattached members, who bear the 
uncomplimentary name of the Savages (Wilden). 
Twenty years of parliamentary life have not tamed 
these independent deputies. Now as ever there is a 
handful of men—and some are clever and by no 
means unpractical—who refuse to enter the yoke of 
party discipline. 


Part V. 
SOCIALISM. 


VOL. ITI. N 


Part VW .—Soctalism. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Tue Christian Church has not more Creeds and 
Confessions than the Social Democratic party of 
Germany has programmes. To the Communist 
Manifesto issued in 1848 by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, we must, however, go for the doctrinal basis 
of all these declarations. The Manifesto was drawn 
up in London as the ‘articles of association’ of the 
then existing League of Communists, and it says 
much for the ingenuity of its authors that their 
thorough-going demands have not, from the Communist 
standpoint, been improved since; all modifications 
and additions to the declaration of Marx have been 
matters of application rather than of principle. 

The Communist Manifesto declares war against the 
modern system of production and distribution, and 
against capitalism and private property in all forms. 
Recognising that the complete emancipation of the 
proletariat cannot be achieved at one stroke, it 
modestly proposes as a transitional measure the 
expropriation of landed proprietors and the employ- 
ment of the rent which has hitherto fallen to them 

N 2 
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for State purposes; the imposition of a heavy 
progressive tax on income; the abolition of hereditary 
right; the confiscation of the property of emigrants 
and rebels; the centralisation of credit in the hands 
of the State by the establishment of a National Bank 
with State capital and an absolute monopoly; the 
centralisation of the entire transport system in the 
hands of the State; the increase of national manu- 
factories and instruments of production, and the 
reclamation and improvement of land according to a 
common plan; equal compulsion to work on everyone ; 
the institution of ‘industrial armies,” especially for 
agriculture ; the union of agriculture and industry in 
order to the gradual abolition of the distinction be- 
tween town and country; the public and gratuitous 
education of all children; the abolition of juvenile 
labour in manufactories in its present form; and the 
association of education with material production. 
Then follows a declaration of the disinterested 
motives and ultimate designs of the Communist 
party: ‘‘ Communists labour everywhere for the 
combination and reconciliation of the democratic 
parties of all countries. They disdain to conceal 
their opinions and intentions. They declare openly 
that their purposes can only be accomplished by the 
forcible subversion of all existing social arrangements. 
Let the ruling classes tremble in view of a Com- 
munistic revolution. The proletariat has nothing to 
lose but its chains; it has a world to win. Proletariat 
of all countries, unite ! ” 

The immediate success of the Manifesto was not 
proportionate to its pretensions. In Germany it only 
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became a reai force in democratic movements when, at 
the beginning of the sixties, the agitation of Ferdinand 
Lassalle sent the working classes into ferment. The 
Socialistic agitation which then attained such influence 
took two directions—a national direction, following 
the lead of Lassalle, and an international, following 
Marx. From that time to the present there has been 
a constant rivalry between the two tendencies, and 
each successive programme of the Social Democratic 
party has denoted the growing influence of inter- 
national ideas, until to-day the followers of Marx 
may be said to have captured the last position of the 
more moderate school of Socialists. The programmes 
which have directly led up to the Erfurt programme 
of 1891 are those of the International Association 
(1864), of Chemnitz (1866), of Eisenach (1869), and 
of Gotha (1875). The Erfurt Manifesto, however, 
denotes the high-water mark of Socialistic theory and 
aim in Germany. 

Starting with the premiss that the economic de- 
velopment of civil society inevitably leads to the 
destruction of the small industry, the basis of which 
is the ownership by the workman of his instruments 
of production, the present Social Democratic pro- 
gramme charges against the modern ‘ capitalistic’ 
system the fact that the formerly independent artisan 
has become a penniless proletarian, and that society 
is now divided into the two hostile camps of a small 
but opulent body of capitalists and landowners on 
the one hand, and a great mass of labouring poor on 
the other. Nevertheless, the productivity of labour 
has enormously increased owing to the introduction 
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of steam and machinery, and the improvements of 
technical methods generally. And still all the ad- 
vantages of such progress are monopolised by the 
classes that ‘have,’ while the classes that ‘have 
not” simply toil that the rich may become richer. 
For the proletarian this increased productivity of 
labour has only had the result that his existence as 
a toilor has become less certain than before, and 
that want, distress, degradation, and virtually a 
legal slavery have on all sides increased. The 
Socialist only sees one remedy for the evil which he 
thus pictures. Private property must cease, and 
collective property must take its place. All the 
means of production—whether land, buildings, mines, 
raw materials, the fruits of the earth, machinery, 
tools, or means of transport and communication— 
must pass into the hands of the community, and the 
individual must lose himself in the collective body 
politic. Only in this way can society become really 
free, only in this way can social discord cease, social 
anomalies be remedied, and mankind have any reason- 
able hope of attaining the millennium. Upon the 
premisses thus advanced, a number of positive de- 
mands are based. 

(1.) Universal suffrage, without distinction of sex, 
for all subjects of the Empire over twenty years of 
age; direct election by the people by secret ballot, 
on the principle of one man one vote; propor- 
tional representation, and until its introduction the 
judicial re-division of electoral districts after every 
census; biennial duration of Parliaments; elections 
to take place on a legal holiday; payment of mem- 
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bers; the abolition of all restrictions upon political 
rights, except in the case of persons under age. 

(2.) The direct participation of the people in 
legislation, with the right to initiate or reject laws; 
popular self-government for Empire, State, Province, 
and Parish; election of all authorities by the people 
and direct responsibility to the same; annual grant 
of taxes. 

(3.) Universal military service, and the introduction 
of a national militia in the place of a standing army ; 
the decision of peace or war to rest with the elected 
representatives of the people; international disputes 
to be decided by arbitration, 

(4.) The repeal of all laws prohibiting or restricting 
the free expression of opinion or the right of coalition or 
of public meeting. 

(5.) The repeal of all laws which place women in a 
disadvantageous position as compared with men in 
the eyes of the public or civil law. 

(6.) The declaration of religion as a private matter ; 
discontinuance of public grants for ecclesiastical and 
religious purposes ; ecclesiastical and religious com- 
munities to be considered private associations which 
entirely manage their own affairs. 

(7.) The secularisation of theschools, with compulsory 
attendance; free education, free school-books and 
materials, and gratuitous maintenance of scholars, as 
well as of those pupils of either sex who, from their 
general capacity, are considered fit to continue their 
studies at the higher educational establishments. 

(8.) Free administration of justice and free legal 
advice; appeal in criminal cases; compensation of 
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persons unjustly accused, apprehended, or committed ; 
abolition of capital punishment. 

(9.) Free medical attendance (including free medi- 
cine) in all cases from birth to death, and free 
burial. 

(10.) A graduated income and property tax, to 
defray the public expenditure, so far as it is to be 
met by taxation; the obligation of self-assessment ; 
a succession duty rising according to the amount of 
the inheritance and the degree of relationship; the 
abolition of all indirect taxation and duties, and all 
such fiscal measures as sacrifice the general weal to 
the interests of a privileged minority. 

Special measures are demanded in the interest of 
the working classes, though these measures are ex- 
pressly spoken of as preliminary to further, and it 
may be concluded more extreme, demands :— 

(1.) The introduction of a system of industrial 
legislation, at once national and international, on the 
following basis:—(a) a maximum eight hours day ; 
(b) prohibition of the employment of children under 
fourteen years; (c) prohibition of night-work except 
in industries where it is absolutely necessary on tech- 
nical grounds or in the public interest; (d) the 
introduction of an uninterrupted rest of at least 
thirty-six hours a week for every worker; (e) prohi- 
bition of the truck system. 

(2.) Public supervision of all industrial concerns ; 
investigation and regulation of the conditions of work 
in town and country by an Imperial Labour Board, 
District Labour Boards, and Chambers of Industry. 
Stringent hygienic requirements in industry. 
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(3.) Legal equalisation of the agricultural labourer 
and the domestic servant with the industrial worker ; 
abolition of regulations for domestic servants. 

(4.) The right of coalition to be assured. 

(5.) The Empire to take over the entire system of 
industrial insurance, the working classes to have an 
adequate share in the management of the same.* 

Such is the present programme of German Social 
Democracy after nearly forty years of revision. An 
attractive programme, surely—a programme sublime 
in its daring and its effrontery. Yet rational ? 
A cursory glance is sufficient to discern a fatal weak- 
ness in the very foundation of this imposing structure 
of assertion. The crucial premiss from which the 
Erfurt programme starts is based on generalisations 
which are not tenable. The great industry has, it is 
true, developed enormously in modern times, and the 
small industry has decayed. It is likewise the fact 
that these changes have been accompanied by the 
growth of social anomalies, contrasts, injustices. But 


* While most Social Democrats regard themselves as generally 
pledged to the official programme of the party, the Socialistic 
parties of several States have in addition particular programmes, 
which serve as electoral battle-cries. Thus the Social Democrats 
of Baden have for political purposes put forward as a declaration 
of pressing reforms: Equal electoral rights; free instruction in 
the elementary schools, and gratuitous provision of school-books 
and materials; the amendment of the law for the protection of 
the workers; an increase in the number of factory inspectors ; 
the abolition of all indirect taxes; increased wages for all the 
lower officials in the service of the State, as postmen, &c.; the 
introduction of the zone-tariff on such Baden railways as are 
the property of the State; the nationalisation or municipalisation 
of apothecaries’ shops ; and the nationalisation of fire insurance, 
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it is not demonstrable that the institution of private 
property is the sole or even the principal cause of 
these occurrences. No one can deny that economic 
factors, such as inordinate competition, a fallacious 
freedom in the relationship between the owner and 
the user of the means of production, immoral specula- 
tion, and the like, have largely contributed to cause 
many prevalent social evils, yet these causes are, in 
their turn, but effects. For the truer explanations of 
these evils it is necessary to probe deeper—to search 
the springs and motives of human conduct, in a 
word, to investigate the social problem under the con- 
sciousness that this problem is also in large part a 
moral problem, and this great fact the Social Democrat 
altogether ignores. 

Yet this programme—so extravagant, so illusory, 
so impossible—is regarded as an evangel of hght and 
hope and blessing by hundreds of thousands of 
working-men. Wilhelm Liebknecht did not ex- 
aggerate when, a short time ago, he asserted: ‘ Our 
opponents fancy that our ranks will split now that 
they are no longer held together by the iron bands of 
the Socialist Law, but those who think so know little 
of us. We are kept together by something very 
much stronger than the Socialist Law, namely, our 
programme. That and the common foe keep us 
together.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SOCIALISM BOUND AND FREE. 


For twelve years, from 1878 to 1890, a stringent 
repressive law held in check the public agitation 
of Socialism. Yet all the time private, secret, 
underground agitation went on as before—nay, into 
every form of propagandism save that through the 
Press redoubled energy was thrown.* The Socialist 
Law failed, for events soon showed it to have been 
dictated by a short-sighted estimate of the results 
of coercion and by an unwarrantable depreciation of 
the resource of those who were to be coerced. It 
was believed that a few years of its operation would 
exhaust the energy, strength, and patience of the 
Social Democratic party; would, if not teach the 
Socialists that they were wrong, at least convince 
them that the agitation of their ideas was useless, and 
should be abandoned. 

If severity could have availed, the Socialist Law 


_ * For a full consideration of the genesis of the Socialist move- 
ment in Germany and of the lives and works of its first leaders 
the reader is referred to German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle: a Biographical History of German Socialistic Movements 
during this Century, by the present author. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 
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should have produced results very different from 
those which are now written down in history. The 
law prohibited the formation or continuance of any 
organisations which aimed at the subversion of the 
existing political and social order, and likewise any 
and all open agitation, whether by written or spoken 
word, having the same end in view. That this 
prohibition might be effectually applied, it was 
necessary that careful supervision should be exer- 
cised over combinations of every kind, and especially 
combinations of working people, and over public 
meetings. Thus coalitions and assemblies were in- 
discriminately subjected to the sanction, oversight, 
and scrutiny of the police. Naturally Socialistic 
literature — books equally with pamphlets, news- 
papers equally with placards and handbills — was 
severely interdicted, and its circulation was made 
a serious offence, punishable with a fine of £50 or 
imprisonment up to six months. Printers, book- 
sellers, owners of lending libraries and reading- 
rooms, and innkeepers might even be deprived of 
their occupations if they circulated prohibited pub- 
lications. 

But the most extreme coercive powers created 
by the law were contained in the 28th section, 
which was intended to apply to areas within which 
Socialism was known or believed to have assumed a 
strength and an attitude dangerous to public security. 
The special provisions here applicable constituted 
what was known as the “ minor state of siege,” and 
ran as follows: ‘‘(1) Meetings may only take place 
with the previous sanction of the police, but this 
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restriction does not extend to meetings held in 
connection with elections to the Reichstag or the 
Diets; (2) the circulation of publications may not 
take place without permission in the public roads, 
streets, squares, or other public places; (3) persons 
from whom danger to the public security or order is 
apprehended may be refused residence in a locality 
or governmental district; (4) the possession, carrying, 
introduction, and sale of weapons within the area 
affected are forbidden, restricted, or made dependent 
on certain conditions.” Here, too, transgression of the 
law was punishable by fine of £50 or imprisonment 
up to six months. The law was at first only passed 
for two years and a half, and each of the prolonga- 
tions lasted for about the same time. The only 
material alteration proposed by the Government was 
that desired, yet not permitted by the Reichstag, in 
1887. This would have made the penalties severer, 
would have increased the controlling powers of the 
police, and would have given to the supreme adminis- 
trative authorities the right to expatriate dangerous 
Socialists after repeated conviction. Not only were 
these more stringent provisions struck out of the 
Bill, but the prolongation of 1887 was not again 
renewed. 

What, then, was the result of the Socialist Law ? 
The immediate effect was to stun and harass the 
agitators who hitherto had had a free hand and an 
unchecked course. Yet this effect was but temporary, 
for it did not take the Socialists long to adapt them- 
selves and their methods to the changed conditions. 
The war was prosecuted as before, but it was no’ 
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longer open war—it was clandestine, insidious, and 
therefore more dangerons. Every report submitted 
by the Government to the Reichstag had to admit 
failure on the part of the authorities, increasing 
success on the part of the coerced party. Yet the 
administration of the law did not err on the side 
of leniency. On the contrary, the powers conferred 
upon the police were frequently strained to the 
utmost. A very hue-and-cry was raised after the 
luckless Socialists, and the life of the urban constable 
was enlivened by many a hitherto unknown excite- 
ment. Associations, unions, and committees of 
working-men were dissolved by the hundred on the 
merest suspicion of illicit purpose. The right of 
combination was virtually taken away. The very 
right of public meeting was abrogated, and in 
Social Democratic centres even religious gatherings 
other than those held regularly in churches had to 
receive the permission of the police, though the 
meeting-place might be a private house. When 
working-men were allowed to meet for the discussion 
of public or parochial affairs, it was invariably in the 
presence of a police official, who took delight in 
exercising the right to dissolve the gatherings he was 
deputed to watch. Often meetings were broken up 
without any appearance of justification, and, not 
rarely, through the ignorance of the law’s repre- 
sentatives. At a large Berlin meeting a speaker 
innocently used the word ‘‘commune” (parish), 
whereupon the police officer in control, thinking 
only of the Paris Commune, at once dissolved the 
assembly, and a thousand persons had to disperse 
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into the street, disappointed and embittered. In 
many cases the bare mention of the words Social 
Democracy led to a similar result. ‘‘ Militarism is 
a terrible mistake,” said a speaker at an election 
meeting, which legally should have been beyond 
police power, and at these words further proceedings 
were forbidden, and several persons were arrested. 
The Socialist Deputy Bebel, in addressing some 
working-men on economical questions, said that ‘ In 
the textile industry it happens that while the wife is 
working at the loom the husband sits at home and 
cooks dinner.” And the meeting was dissolved 
immediately. These instances of evident excess of 
zeal on the part of the police—for which, however, 
there was never hope of amends—have been taken at 
random. The system of coercion under which, for 
some years, many of the large towns of Germany 
lived, was truly described by a Berlin journal, 
friendly to the Government, when it said: ‘The 
right of meeting has been suspended for all parties.” 
So far was the veto over public meetings carried, that 
the very fact of a Socialist momentarily speaking, 
even though his words had nothing to do with 
Socialism, led to a gathering of Berlin students, 
held under the presidency of a Liberal deputy, 
being dissolved. (The offending words were: ‘“ The 
subject which has just been dealt with ”) In 
a single year seventy-six meetings were dissolved in 
the metropolis, and as many more were prohibited. 
The same exaggeration of the law took place in 
regard to political, social, and industrial coalitions. 
Working-men were virtually unable to unite in asso- 
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ciations, and any existing society which admitted a 
known Socialist to membership at once passed under 
the ban of the police. No fewer than 246 associa- 
tions, convicted or suspected—and it was very often 
the latter—of Socialistic bias, are known to have 
been dissolved, 71 being Prussian, 70 Saxon, and 47 
Hessian, but many dissolved voluntarily. Agitators 
were driven from town to town, suspects were arrested 
in their beds at midnight, sometimes being retained, 
at other times being set at liberty after examination, 
yet in the latter event without compensation or 
apology. In fine, a hateful system of persecution, 
espionage, and aggravation was established, and its 
victims were the classes most susceptible to disaffec- 
tion. Yet it would be unfair to lay all the blame on 
the Government. Most of the objectionable acts 
done by the police proceeded from misconception or 
wilful perversion of the law, and these errors of judg- 
ment would not have been approved by the Executive. 
Abuses were, in fact, inevitable from the character of 
the exceptional legislation and from the deep pre- 
judice against its objects which was felt in all official 
quarters. Perhaps the wonder is that the Socialist 
Law was not administered still more unequally. 
Probably, however, the unwisest part of the anti- 
Socialist attack was the raid made upon literature 
pronounced to be dangerous in tendency. Not only 
were newspapers of Socialistic leanings suppressed or 
ordered to turn orthodox forthwith, but casual com- 
ments or items of news offensive to the fastidious eye 
of the new Press censors led repeatedly to the con- 
fiscation of entire editions of daily and ``rekly jour- 
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nals, In Berlin it became impossible to issue a special 
edition without the consent of the President of Police. 
Books and pamphlets met with similar treatment. 
An Index expurgatorius was opened, and its entries 
mounted in time to the imposing total of a thousand 
publications, half of which were prohibited during 
the first three years of coercion. There were 530 
literary embargoes in Prussia, 196 in Saxony, where 
Socialism was on the whole most audacious, 85 in 
Catholic Bavaria, and 23 in Hesse. Nearly all the 
agitation-pamphlets of Lassalle were prohibited, and 
the same treatment was extended to the Socialistic 
works of Marx, Bebel, Most, Liebknecht, Hasenclever, 
Engels, and Vollmar, as well as of the foreigners 
Bakunin, Stepniak, Nieuwenhuis, and others. Upon 
the Index were 792 printed volumes, 13 numbers of 
German periodicals, 83 German newspapers, and 60 
foreign journals and periodicals. Even dramas and 
photographs of Socialistic heroes were prohibited. 

In considering the effect of this interference with 
freedom of thought, we may disregard the general 
question of the wisdom, not to say justice, of for- 
bidding capable citizens to read the literature which 
may be to their taste. For it should be understood 
that not only Socialists were placed under this dis- 
qualification, but all people alike. Public libraries 
might not issue any of the works which were inter- 
dicted, and permission to use them for literary pur- 
poses was made contingent on an undertaking not to 
reveal to the common world the mysterious contents 
of the terrible “‘secretirte” volumes. This ill-advised 
censorship imposed on the nation twelve years of in- 
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tellectual tutelage, and it displeased the working 
classes more than did the dissolution of their associa- 
tions and meetings. They could do without open 
coalitions and assemblies, for where they did not 
combine and meet in secret they were able to effect 
their ends by other means. But reading was to them 
indispensable, and in refusing them recourse to 
Socialistic literature the coercive law closed the only 
books which they cared to possess and to study. The 
effect upon the temper of the industrial labourer, 
already unfavourably disposed towards State institu- 
tions, which so far had done little for him but tax him 
and send him to the army—since the remedial legisla- 
tion came several years after the passing of the Socialist 
Law—may be imagined. Yet here the evil of this 
system of literary censorship did not end. Another 
effect, not less harmful though unforeseen, was to 
create in the minds of the working classes the belief 
that, as so many books were prohibited, those which 
remained in circulation were unobjectionable. The 
simple logic of the uninstructed, undiscriminating 
labourer told him, therefore, that where a publication 
was tolerated it was true. ‘All that this book says 
must be right,” said a man of this kind, when on one 
occasion defending a work aimed at religion, “ or 
else it would have been prohibited long ago.” 
Naturally all the unscrupulous leaders of Social 
Democracy made ample use of this specious argu- 
ment, and many an ignorant mind was won over 
to Socialistic and atheistic doctrines by the assurance 
that his supericrs, who made the laws and only 
allowed working-men to read what was good for them, 
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endorsed and recommended every purchasable text- 
book of anarchy and godlessness by simply failing to 
prohibit its circulation. 

And yet cui bono? It was all lost labour. Agita- 
tion, coalition, assembly, the publication and circula- 
tion of Socialistic literature, every former method 
of propagandism except public advocacy was con- 
tinued, with equal and even increased earnestness. 
The argument that was no longer possible in the 
forum was transferred to the parliamentary tribune. 
“We take part in the Reichstag elections and send 
representatives to the Reichstag solely for purposes of 
agitation. Only in order that we may address the 
people do we ascend the tribune of the Reichstag.” 
So said the Socialistic Volksstaat in the days which 
preceded its suspension under the coercive law, and 
now that public agitation was no longer possible the 
freedom of debate constitutionally secured to Parlia- 
ment was used to the fullest extent. The publication 
of parliamentary reports being also privileged, 
journals of Socialistic sympathies, which would have 
been confiscated or suppressed had they printed 
extracts from even the most innocent of Lassalle’s 
political addresses, were able without let or hindrance 
to publish the wildest, most unrestrained, most 
venomous attacks upon the State, its institutions, and 
its administration which a Bebel or a Singer might 
utter ex cathedrd as elected deputy. While the parlia- 
mentary leaders of Social Democracy in this way kept 
the demands and the position of the cause wel! before 
the country, humbler yet not less devoted partisans 
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in public-houses and lodging-houses, wherever, in fact, 
working-men associated. Nor was agitation confined 
to the towns. One of the most favourite devices was 
to arrange picnics and excursions into the country, 
where it was not difficult to elude the vigilance of the 
police and to hold conferences and demonstrations. 
Now and then, when Socialist trials gave the nation 
a wholesome reminder of the gravity of the problem 
of social discontent, and of the Government’s desperate 
efforts to grapple with it, public admiration not less 
than astonishment was called forth by a revelation of 
the marvellous resource and ingenuity, the superb 
daring and pertinacity which characterised the 
agitators of Social Democracy. Occasionally a secret 
committee or even a Berlin executive would, thanks to 
some clever stroke of police vigilance, or to the falsity 
of a spy, be tracked to its meeting-place, and whole- 
sale arrests, a long trial, and the imprisonment of the 
suspects would follow. But the leaders of the party 
were seldom caught napping. Secrecy in party 
organisation was all the better maintained since the 
names of the administrative committees were seldom 
divulged to the rank and file, while aliases, false or 
various addresses, and cipher correspondence made 
detection difficult. In that time of widespread yet 
utterly unnecessary alarm, when many a loyal Con- 
servative sadly believed that Kaiser and Reich might 
any day succumb to the machinations of the enemies 
of God and order—for such all Socialists were without 
parley deemed to be—and when even hard-headed 
Radicals fell into great fear, where no fear was, Bebel, 
Liebknecht, and their adherents alone possessed their 
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souls in quietness and patience. With them there 
was no demoralisation and never so much as a hint of 
backsliding; they worked on as before, coolly and 
resolutely—without haste, yet without rest. This 
equanimity, this orderly concentration of effort, told 
immensely in favour of Socialistic progress, enabling 
both leaders and followers to accomplish unknown 
feats in agitation and propagandism, and not unfre- 
quently to make their enemies and persecutors 
subserve the interests of ‘‘the cause.”  Socialistic 
journals, concealed in bales and boxes, were smuggled 
across the Swiss and French borders on State railways 
to the number of many thousands weekly. The 
imperial post carried and delivered numberless copies 
of proclaimed publications in sealed envelopes. Often 
city policemen, after faithfully patrolling the night 
through, would at daybreak rub their eyes to find 
that the posting pillars had mysteriously been adorned 
with Socialistic broadsheets and the streets with 
ubiquitous handbills, the origin of which no one could 
trace. When the Deputy Singer was expelled from 
Berlin he addressed his constituents by circular, as a 
meeting was not allowed, and during one night twenty 
thousand copies of a red-hot manifesto were clandes- 
tinely placed in the hands of willing recipients. 
During the era of repression most of the illicit 
journalistic literature used in Socialistic agitation 
in Germany came from Switzerland. Beforetime 
Leipzig had been the publishing centre, and the 
Vorwärts was the chief German organ of the party, 
but this journal, like the Zukunft and the Neue 
Gesellschaft, both influential weekly sheets, soon 
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succumbed to the Socialist Law. Thereafter Zurich 
became the scene of literary activity, and three- 
quarters of the Sozialdemokrat’s* weekly issue of 
12,000 copies were regularly conveyed into Germany. 


* Such is the name of the most famous organ of German 
Socialism in the past. The first Social Democrat made its 
appearance more than a quarter of a century ago. For its origin 
we must go back to the agitation of Ferdinand Lassalle It was 
he, indeed, who instigated its establishment, though he was dead 
before the first number was published. During the summer of 
1864 Lassalle negotiated with Jean Baptista von Schweitzer, 
afterwards president of Lassalle’s Universal Working-Men’s 
Association, and Herr von Hofstetten, a Bavarian ex-lieutenant, 
for the founding of a newspaper which should be devoted to the 
Socialist movement. Lassalle lost his life before the year was 
out, but true to engagement Schweitzer and Hofstetten issued the 
first number of the Social Democrat on January 1, 1865, the 
former providing the necessary intellectual and the latter the 
requisite financial capital. The journal began with every promise 
of a successful career. Karl Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht, and 
Georg Herwegh, the lyrical poet, promised contributions, and the 
support of the popular classes seemed assured. But the Social 
Democrat bad not appeared long before it drifted into reactionary 
waters, and most of its principal literary helpers abandoned it. 
It was continued until the spring of 1871, though it experienced 
declining fortunes for a long time before its disappearance. But 
the name Social Democrat was too valuable to be abandoned, and 
so a new journal bearing that title was established in 1872. 
Published at Zurich, the second Social Democrat proved a great 
source of trouble and anxiety to the German Government after 
the passing of the Socialist Law of 1878. While the Government 
was doing its best to suppress Socialistic agitation, this journal 
successfully fanned the flame of discontent. Like the Freiheit— 
which first appeared in London in 1879, under the direction of 
Johann Most—the Social Democrat was forbidden entrance into 
Germany, but in spite of all vigilance thousands of copies were, 
as stated, smuggled into the country weekly. 
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The difficulty of smuggling journalistic contraband 
across the frontier was always attended with difficulty 
and danger, yet the task was almost invariably 
accomplished. For this purpose confidants (Ver- 
trauensleute) were employed, and these introduced 
the interdicted prints into Germany by different ways 
—sometimes by way of Baden, sometimes by way of 
Wiirtemberg, or Bavaria, or even Alsace-Lorraine. 
Another plan was to despatch the publications to 
Paris and thence to forward them to Hamburg by sea. 
Now and then the police made a good capture, 
especially at the North Sea port, but on the whole this 
smuggling was done with surprising ingenuity and 
success. From Zurich, too, came the brochures and 
song-books which have played so important a part in 
popularising Socialistic theories. Prohibited publica- 
tions of this kind were sold to German workmen 
to the extent of £50 monthly, representing some 
thousands of copies. The head of the Swiss press at 
that time was one Motteler, formerly a member of the 
Reichstag, a man of fanatical attachment to the 
principles which he did so much to propagate. 

The end of this exceptional legislation came in 
1890. In that year, the last year of his Chancellor- 
ship, Prince Bismarck proposed to embody the 
Socialist Law as a permanent statute in the penal 
code of the Empire. Another provision in the bill 
which marked departure from the earlier measure was 
the proposal to give to the Government the power of 
expelling not only, as hitherto, from districts pro- 
claimed to be under the minor state of siege, but 
from Germany altogether, subjects whose Socialistic | 
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prochivities might render them publicly obnoxious. 
This latter proposal was the great stone of stumbling 
at which one party of the Reichstag after another 
halted during the debates on the bill. Had the 
Chancellor agreed, as his friends asked him, to with- 
draw the expatriation clause he might have secured a - 
majority for the measure, but he refused either to do 
this or to take part in the discussions. The bill, 
shorn of its expulsion clause, passed its second reading 
by a majority of five votes, but it was ultimately 
rejected on January 25 by 169 votes against 98. 

The debates and the final division were memorable 
for many reasons. One result was to hasten the 
end of the Ministerial coalition which will go 
down to history as the Cartel, formed in 1887 
between the various branches of the Conservative 
party and the National Liberals. Another result was 
the immediate dissolution of the Reichstag, which 
enabled the country to speak for the first time on the 
issues which had arisen since the death, first of 
Emperor William I. and then of Emperor Frederick. 

The division on the Socialist Law presented to the 
nation a strange anomaly in party relationships, 
For the first time the Conservatives voted in the same 
lobby as the Radicals and Socialists against repressive 
legislation, though the motives in each case were 
different; for while the Radicals opposed the bill 
because it was too strong, the Conservatives opposed 
it because it was not strong enough. The defeated 
minority was composed of the National Liberals and 
Imperialists (with one exception in each case). The 
Catholics voted against the law. The Socialist case 
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against further coercion was offered by Bebel and 
Liebknecht in speeches which breathed the old 
defiance. oe | 
It was regarded at the time as singular that the- 
speech with which the Emperor dissolved the 
‘Reichstag the same evening made no mention of 
either the Socialist Law or the Government’s defeat. 
Yet the omission was not accidental; it had a deep 
significance. The Ministerial reverse evidently indi- 
cated the growth of new ideas touching liberty of 
thought and speech in Germany, and nowhere did 
these new ideas come more clearly to light during the 
debates on the rejected bill than in a remarkable 
speech by Prince Heinrich zu Carolath Schénaich, a 
Free Conservative of independent views. The 
criticism of the old law which was severest as to 
effect, if not as to word, came, indeed, from this 
Silesian nobleman. Although an opponent of Social 
Democracy, he thought that it was not altogether 
without trace of idealism, a virtue which he feared 
was in Germany fast giving place to servility and 
place-seeking. ‘‘We are in danger of losing our 
ideals,” exclaimed the audacious orator; and peer, 
district governor, and army officer though he was, he 
promised his vote to the side of no coercion. This 
speech well reflected the sentiment of many friends 
of the Government who had hitherto supported 
repression as a matter of course, but who felt that 
it was now time to try a better way. History 
had proved that the Socialist movement could not be 
suppressed by force. Every year that had passed 
since 1878 had further swelled the great Socialist 
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army, and judging by the teaching of prior elections 
there was reason to believe that when the Reichstag 
was reconstituted a million electors would poll 
Socialist votes. With such experience to offer its 
instruction, it was no wonder that suspicion and 
impatience of repression had sprung up. Happily, 
too, the same spirit of distrust infected the highest 
councils in the land. The Socialist Law was not 
name in the Emperor’s speech because already the 
courageous decision to abandon exceptional legislation 
had been formed in the mind of the new ruler. 
Prometheus was at last to be unbound. 

The election took place in February, 1890, and 
when the final results were known it was found that 
the only party which could speak of triumph was the 
Socialist party. Every one of its candidates put 
forward a working programme calling for universal 
military service, but the substitution of a militia for a 
permanent army; the suppression of all laws against 
the freedom of the Press and the right of public meet- 
ing and of association; universal education at the 
direct cost of the State; a normal work-day corre- 
sponding to the needs of society ; the prohibition of 
Sunday work ; the careful restriction of child labour ; 
the right of the working classes to administer as they 
pleased the funds raised for the relief of their fellows; 
and the substitution of a single direct tax for all the 
taxes then in existence. This attractive programme, 
the tried cohesion and resolution of the Socialist party, 
‘and its natural growth were not enough to account for 
the success attained at the polls. One of the most 
important factors in the situation was the Emperor’s 
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attitude towards industrial questions. Emperor 
William had, meantime, issued his memorable rescripts 
on the labour question, and there can be no doubt 
that the Socialists ‘exploited’ them—to use one of 
their favourite words—to great advantage. They 
pointed to them as a proof of the Emperor’s sympathy 
with the working-man’s cause, and told the industrial 
electors that in voting for Socialist candidates they 
would be furthering the very ends which their ruler 
had in view. 

The Socialists left the Reichstag numbering eleven; 
they returned numbering thirty-five, and had later a 
further addition. Prince Bismarck said in 1884, 
when the Socialists had won greatly at the polls, that 
although they had then returned ‘their second 
dozen ” members, he would “give them a third.” 
The third dozen was now completed. But more 
significant than this increase of Socialist members 
was the increase of Socialist voters. Making moderate 
and even inadequate allowance for the Socialists who 
voted for other candidates where men of their own 
party did not stand, it is certain that of the seven 
million men who voted in the first ballots a million 
and a half supported Socialist candidates. In other 
words, with proportional representation, the Socialist 
members of the Reichstag would have numbered 85 
out of 397. The Socialists, indeed, polled more votes 
than any other party. 

But the good fortune of the Socialist party did not 
stop here. Better things were to come. The election 
of February, 1890, dated the beginning of a new 
social epoch in Germany, an epoch among whose first 
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characteristics were the abolition of repressive legisla- 
tion and a renewed endeavour to conciliate hundreds 
of thousands of embittered citizens by the initiation 
by the Government of fresh measures of beneficent 
social reform. The calling together of the Berlin 
Labour Conference and the passing of factory legisla- 
tion based upon its recommendations will elsewhere 
be noticed. A few lines may chronicle the last 
days of the doomed ‘‘Law against the publicly- 
dangerous endeavours of Social Democracy.” 

The law had still validity for six months, and its 
provisions continued to be quietly though faithfully 
enforced. Yet as the time of expiration drew near no 
attempt was made to secure the prolongation of the 
measure. Without further appeal to the supporters 
of coercion in the past, without even the suggestion 
of compromise, the Government allowed the law to 
run out its sands. On September 30, 1890, just 
twelve years after its birth, the Socialist Law died a 
natural death. Social Democracy had conquered 
after all. ‘‘ The Imperial Chancellor thinks he has 
got hold of us,” said Bebel on one occasion in the 
Reichstag, ‘‘ but the fact is we have got hold of him.” 
The boast was no hollow one. After a long and 
desperate struggle with the indomitable pertinacity 
of a coalition which had brought to perfection the 
art and science of secret agitation, the Government 
abandoned the weapon to which it had once attributed 
the strength and virtues of the invincible Excalibur. 
‘The Socialist Law has fallen,” exclaimed Liebknecht, 
as he began a speech of congratulation in Berlin; 
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“ The Socialist Law has fallen, and the Red Flag is 
mounting up.” 

The ‘ Prisoner of Chillon” regained his freedom 
with a sigh, for he had “learned to love despair.” 
Not so the Social Democrats of Germany. Yet it 
must be allowed that they made very tolerant use of 
their restored liberty. The eve of emancipation saw 
the regathering in Berlin of many of the expelled 
victims of the moribund law. From east and west, 
from north and south, they came back to the scene of 
agitations which for most of them had meant the 
hard severing of friendships, the sacrifice of home, 
even the loss of livelihood. It was a glad, mad 
evening for the Socialistic workman of the metropolis. 
For the first time for twelve years he dare avow his 
Socialism with impunity. He might now restore the 
portraits and busts of his heroes—Marx, Lassalle, 
Liebknecht, Bebel—which he had so long been 
compelled to treasure in secret. He might again 
read literature the possession of which had been 
forbidden him on pain of imprisonment. For him 
the police had no longer terror. The spectre of the 
vigilant spy ceased to trouble his imagination and his 
tranquillity. He needed no longer to whisper with 
bated breath thoughts which his fellows in other 
lands known to him might proclaim from the house- 
tops. He was free again, and once more he felt 
himself a man. As midnight approached great 
gatherings were held in all parts of the city to 
celebrate the victory which had been won. When 
twelve o’clock sounded, roar after roar of triumphant 
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acclamation testified to the intense relief and joy 
experienced by the working classes. There was no 
disturbance, only much cheering, much congratulation, 
much singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and much waving 
of red flags. To complete the celebration, a medal 
was struck ‘In memory of the famous victory won 
by the people’s cause”—let it be added, against 
tremendous odds. And so the era of repression 
reached its close. 

Within a few days a congress was held at Halle 
for deliberation upon future plans. The gathering 
was really international, though 350 of the 410 
delegates were German. The elated Socialists, 
meeting now as ‘‘free men on free ground ”—that 
condition of citizenship which Faust anticipated with 
ecstasy—resolved to call upon the Federal Govern- 
ments to ‘make good in some measure the injury 
wrought by the Socialist Law, which has now been 
condemned, and with this view to restore the 
property of corporations and persons taken away on 
the authority of the arbitrary provisions of that law.” 
Agitation committees were appointed, and it was 
agreed that ‘‘the party should for the present direct 
its main efforts to the end that the existing right of 
coalition be not only maintained to its full extent, 
and strongly protected against injury of any nature 
whatsoever, but, as a necessary means of protecting 
the workman’s right of coalition against the oppressive 
tendencies of employers, efforts should be made to 
secure the enactment of a law imposing a severe 
penalty upon any attempt to prevent or impede the 
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exercise of this right of coalition or any other legal 
rights.” 

The first demand was not advanced seriously; it 
was merely intended as a parting kick at the expired 
law. The second expressed the general conviction of 
the need of vigilance. Yet the relief which had come 
was really in no danger. The Socialist Law died, in 
fact, unmourned and but little honoured. J. P. Richter 
tells in his ‘ Flegeljahre” the story of a man who 
bequeathed his property to the relative who should 
first shed tears after the reading of the will. A large 
and doleful company heard the terms of the document 
announced, but not a tear would come, though every- 
body tried his best. At last the parson-cousin of the 
deceased rose from his seat, as a tear dropped from 
his eye, and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I believe I am weep- 
ing.” So it was when the twelve years of repression 
ceased, and the ‘‘ Law against the publicly-dangerous 
endeavours of Social Democracy” was buried. The 
parties which did not rejoice could not mourn, and if 
tears were shed they were forced and unreal. And 
from that day to this no one has ever proposed 
seriously to return to the ways of the past. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE SOCIALIST WORKING-MAN. 


For thirty years Social Democracy has been carrying 
on energetic propagandism in Germany. Think 
what that means. For a whole generation all the 
faculties and influence of a great army of determined 
men, earnest as only they are who act under deep 
conviction, have been exerted in the dissemination of 
doctrines which for them have stood for truth and 
justice. First in thousands, then in hundreds of 
thousands, and latterly as a firm brotherhood number- 
ing at least a million and three-quarters—counting 
qualified electors to the Imperial Legislature only— 
the Socialists have, in season and out of season, 
devoted time, energy, resources, life, to one great 
purpose, one absorbing mission, the spread of a new 
economic and social gospel. The effect of thirty 
years of agitation is that the religious as well as the 
economic thought of the working classes of Germany 
has been moulded anew. For the last thrce decades 
—and yet to-day—Social Democracy, and not the 
elementary school or the Church, has been the great 
educator of the German industrial labourer. But 
what an education ! 

And here a needed word of caution. It must not 
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be supposed that the men who are led away by the 
delusive music of the Socialistic Lorelei are all 
unthinking and even ignorant. Such a belief exists, 
yet without reason. In the first place, there must be 
a considerable deduction of Socialists who are such in 
name only. They have accepted the programme of 
Social Democracy, but with reservations. In the 
abstract they avow adhesion to it, but in practice 
they are not prepared to go to the party’s lengths. 
Among these nominal Socialists are many officials of 
the smaller class, men with light salaries and heavy 
liabilities, schoolmasters and students, embittered 
only too conceivably by disappointed hopes of pro- 
gress in their professions, and not a few employés of 
the postal and railway services. 

Even Socialist labourers, however, cannot sum- 
marily be classed as illiterate. Let it be admitted 
that, in Germany as elsewhere, there is a class—low 
down on the social ladder—against which Education 
Acts beat as vainly as do the waves against rock. 
But in the average working-man there is a very 
creditable amount of intelligence, and on some 
subjects he knows more than his betters. Ordinary 
mechanics, who keep wife and children in respecta- 
bility on twenty shillings a week, may be heard 
discussing at their work the Battle of Troy or the 
latest Egyptian excavations. A factory operative 
will tell you the argument of Strauss and Renan. 
Darwin is to the Social Democrats a name as familiar 
as Bismarck, and working-men who know nothing 
about practical geometry can talk for an hour about 
evolution. The Social Democrats are not all the 
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empty-headed people some suppose them to be. It is 
true that their economic ideas are often one-sided, 
contused, and false. It may, indeed, be granted that 
this part of their education is generally a half- 
education, and a pitiable one, too; that their theories 
are unpractical; that their reasoning is defective. 
Yet even their errors lie, in the main, in the premiss 
rather than the deduction. It is the groundwork of 
their system of thought which is wrong. Allow for 
the Social Democrat’s standpoint, and in allowing for 
his standpoint try to follow the reasoning which has 
brought him thither, and the fundamental fallacies, 
the short-sightedness, the distortion of view—the 
‘ignorance’ will be understood. 

For such want of economic light as exists the 
leaders of Social Democracy are responsible. They 
have taken the education of the working classes into 
their own hands, and not Papal Church, not Russian 
or Turkish autocracy, is more careful as to the ideas 
which are allowed to mould the minds of its mem- 
bers. One great secret of the marvellous success of 
Socialism in Germany is that the working classes 
have allowed themselves to be persuaded that social 
and individual progress is entirely conditioned by 
material surroundings ; that apart from their enjoy- 
ment of more or less favourable economic conditions 
the constitution of men is identical; and that with 
the improvement of their outward circumstances all 
things will be possible in the way of human advance- 
ment and social development. This materialistic 
idealism, for the paradox is only seeming, has seized 
hold of the masses as no idea or conviction has ever 
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done before. It is for them an article of implicit, 
absolute, whole-hearted belief. And be it remarked 
that to the German working-man his Socialism is a 
religion—the religion. Hence the enthusiasm, the 
fanaticism which Socialism so readily excites amongst 
the masses. 

But it is not in the domain of economic doctrine 
that the influence of Social Democracy upon the 
working classes of Germany has been most baneful. 
Economic theories and beliefs, while they must more 
or less find expression in a man’s views of the world, 
and especially of social relationships and institutions, 
do not necessarily touch the deepest springs of life 
and character. Where Social Democracy has done 
most harm—harm that is incalculable and, so far as 
the present generation is concerned, irreparable—is 
in giving to the labouring classes an estimate of life 
and of religion which cripples morality and may 
make it well-nigh an impossibility. Its science is 
taken from Büchner, Hickel, and Darwin ;* its philo- 
sophy from Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, and Hartmann; 
and so far as theology is regarded at all it is seen 


* Here is a characteristic piece of Social Democratic journalistic 
exposition, taken from a recent leading article in the party’s 
official organ: “ Patriotism, what is it? It is love of Fatherland 
—love of home. But that is no political principle, no doctrine, 
no view of life. It is a simple, self-evident feeling—not even 
specifically a human feeling. All the more highly developed 
animals—the birds and quadrupeds, and even many of the lower 
animals—have this ‘love of fatherland,’ this instinct of home. It 
is no more a political principle than hunger or thirst.” And 
So on. 
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through the media of Strauss, Bruno Bauer, and 
Renan. Into the crucible of imperfect knowledge 
and dishonest synthesis these unpromising, and in 
unskilled hands dangerous, elements have been placed, 
and the product has been a rationalism of the crudest, 
nay, grossest character. 

That Social Democracy should be hostile to the 
Church is explicable if lamentable, and if the leaders 
of Socialism had stopped at denunciation of ecclesias- 
tical expressions of Christianity their action would 
not have been beyond remedy. What has been done, 
however, is to take away from a large part of the 
working class all respect for religion, all supernatural 
faith, all recognition of supreme and objective ethical 
laws. The literature which is to-day served to the 
working classes of Germany by the fiat of Social 
Democracy is pervaded through and through by a 
materialistic and atheistic spirit. Very instructive 
are some of the opinions of Socialist working-men 
on religious and philosophical matters which have 
been quoted in a recent German work* :— 


“ My belief is that God is nature, no intelligent being but simple 
force.” 

“ Christianity is a superstition.” 

“ The Bible is a book like any other book.” 

“ Only this is true about Christ—that he was a man as we are. 
He wished to help his fellow-men, and he formulated doctrines in 
consonance with the time in which he lived, —he clothed them in 
religious form.” 

“ To-day religion only exists for the subjugation of that great 
rascal, the people.” 


* “Drei Monate als Fabrikarbeiter.” By Paul Goehre. 
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“ Only nature is known to us.” 

“ We are descended from apes.” 

“Spirit? There is no such thing. There is only a brain, a 
nervous system, which acts like a machine. Its operation—or 
what comes of it—is called to-day spirit.” 

‘ Modern science is entirely against orthodoxy and the Bible.” 

“ What is Christianity ? Nothing. What is ‘the good God’? 
No one has seen him. And ‘Son of God’? Why, we are all 
God’s children.” 

“ Christianity is no longer found amongst working-men.” 

“No one has seen ‘the good God,’ he is perhaps a cross old 
woman.” 

“I would rather read a book on Sunday than go to church. It 
instructs me more.” 

“ Why does God do no more miracles? Why does he allow so 
many misfortunes to exist in the world? Why do things go so ill 
for honest people ? ” 


A curious illustration of the prevalent spirit occurred 
at Barmen not long ago. A Gewerbegericht (Court of 
Arbitration) had been formed of twenty-four members 
—-twelve employers and twelve workmen. When the 
time for being sworn came seven of the work-people 
refused to use the usual formula, ‘“ So help me God!” 
(“So wahr mir Gott helfe!”), on the ground that 
they were atheists. Here is another incident, slight 
though significant. In a Berlin Sunday-school a 
teacher had just given out the lesson for the after- 
noon. Qne little girl toyed with her book without 
finding the place. The teacher wished to be of help, 
but found on taking up the volume that it was a 
German translation of Renan’s Vie de Jésus. With 
this a working-man of atheistical views had sent his 
child to the school. 

Herein, then, lies the great danger of Social 
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Democracy. Not in its economic theories, or in 
any possibility of their realisation. These theories 
may in part be unwise and even wild. It may be 
true that they are gaining greater hold upon the 
industrial population. Yet nine Socialists out of ten 
do not expect all they ask for, and if the worst hap- 
pened the Socialist State would not come in until by 
the deliberately expressed will of the nation. Great 
social and political revolutions of this kind cannot be 
carried by a coup d'état. The Socialist millennium 
will not, any more than the kingdom of Heaven, come 
“with observation. Neither shall they say, Lo here ! 
or Lo there.” Rut to contemplate this as even a 
likely contingency is to be unduly credulous. If the 
possibility of economic Socialism becoming a reality 
were all that Germany and German statesmen had to 
fear, the prospect would be altogether promising as 
compared with the actual fact. The real danger lies 
in the moral teaching of Social Democracy, and its 
effect upon the minds, the characters, the lives of the 
people. Here is the plague-spot, here the source 
and fountain of corruption, demoralisation, and death. 
When every high ideal has been taken away from the 
labouring classes, when every ennobling aspiration, 
every incentive to high thinking and unselfish doing, 
every belief in a life beyond, every trace of faith in 
God and disinterested love for man,—when these 
things have been blotted from the labourer’s code of 
life, his condition, and the condition of the society of 
which he forms part, will be dark and desperate indeed. 

Is the prospect so bad? Perhaps not yet. But even 
now the intellectual and moral world of a large part of 
the victims of Social Democracy—for in this respect, 
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at any rate, the working classes are being victimised 
callously, foully, and cruelly—is blank negation. 
Atheism, materialism, pessimism! Here is the ground- 
work of whatever faith they possess. Upon such a 
foundation what good can be reared? Already 
religion, as we have seen, is disregarded and ridi- 
culed, the Bible is slighted as a fable or a fraud, and 
the result is seen in a lamentable moral laxity which 
cannot but be fraught with the saddest national 
consequences. There exists no longer for Social 
Democracy a moral law of absolute validity, not to 
say of supernatural origin. It boasts that it has got 
beyond that, that it has outgrown the leading strings 
of religion and the Church. Where, then, is the 
restraint to come from; where is the standard of 
conduct by which working-men, taught to regard 
themselves as superior animals, will try themselves ; 
where is the moral line which should not be trans- 
gressed? These questions raise unpleasant fore- 
bodings. But it is not my business to prophesy; I 
may at most point out dangers ahead. The dangers 
certainly exist, and it is only by seriously recog- 
nising them, and by conscientiously meeting the needs 
and duties which their existence creates, that the 
forces of religion, morality, order, and civilisation in 
Germany can hope to cope successfully with the 
perils which threaten the nation’s future. 

That thisreligiousindifference—this paganism—does 
not universally characterise the working classes need 
hardly be said. One great factor in the preservation 
of a wholesome moral leaven is the constant addition 
to the industrial ranks of rural labourers. The factory 
population is largely recruited from the land, and 
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here a healthier life exists, for the influence of religion 
and the Church continues strong. The agricultural 
labourer takes with him to the town the habits and 
convictions and impressions which have been formed 
in the tranquillity of his pastoral home. Often enough 
he soon adapts himself to the new conditions in which 
he finds himself. Said a Socialist of this kind, on 
being questioned as to his antecedents, ‘‘ Formerly in 
our village we always went to church on Sunday, and 
it was regarded asa sin not to do so. But since I 
have lived here I seldom go. Here it is not the 
fashion, and I prefer on Sunday to play chess in the 
forenoon.” But the countryman generally retains, 
however unfavourable his surroundings, something at 
least of the moral restraint, the self-respect, even the 
simple religious faith which distinguished him while 
he yet continued under the influence of the village 
pastor and the village fane. Yet so long as the 
guidance of the party continues in the hands of men 
whose proudest boast is that they have emancipated 
themselves from every form of organised or un- 
organised religion, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction in which their blind followers will be pre- 
judiced. The Erfurt Congress of 1891 did, indeed, 
affirm the maxim that ‘ Truth, justice, and morality 
should be recognised as the guiding principles of all 
members, both towards one another and towards 
all humanity, without regard to race, religion, or 
nationality.” Whether truth, justice, and morality 
will flourish on atheistic soil remains, however, to be 
demonstrated. The experiment is a hazardous one, 
yet it is being tried. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE LEADERS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


A LEADER of the first rank, like Ferdinand Lassalle, 
the Social Democrats of Germany do not to-day 
possess. They have not even a replica of him. Per- 
haps, too, they do not need a Lassalle, and his 
superfluity may be the cause of his absence. The 
time of organisation long ago passed; the industrial 
classes are also convinced sufficiently in their 
economic beliefs. The duty of modern leaders is to 
prevent agitation from flagging and to keep the 
party together. To achieve these ends is not a light 
work, yet it is a work of which men of only secondary 
genius are capable. It is not the fault of August 
Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Georg Heinrich von 
Vollmar, and Paul Singer that they did not come into 
the world gifted with the potential personality of the 
intellectual father of Social Democracy. All the 
more readily must it be recognised that they have, 
each in his way and sphere, contributed powerfully 
to make the last thirty years’ history of German 
Socialism a story of unbroken progress and triumph. 
In character, the four leaders here singled out as most 
conspicuous have little or no affinity. Bebel is educa- 
tionally and socially a self-made man: once he was a 
journeyman turner, now he does not lack of worldly 
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goods; and he is also the first orator of his party both 
inside and outside Parliament—nay, according to 
high authority, the first orator in the German Reichs- 
tag. Liebknecht is a Rienzi of Socialism—a man of 
education, of boundless resource, of great tenacity of 
purpose, and, above all, of unwearying patience. Von 
Vollmar is the aristocrat of the party, and his very 
social status increases his influence among the many 
Socialists who still dearly love a noble. Singer is a 
Jew, and—need it be said?—a Jew of means. 
There are other prominent men in the parliamentary 
party, yet none of equal eminence. 

On the whole the Socialist deputies are men of 
more than average capacity, and within the walls of 
Parliament they are far from being the erratic figures 
which might be expected from the unconventional 
agitation in which some of them frequently indulge 
outside. A third of their number class themselves as 
either journalists or ‘ authors’—the latter, alas, a very 
indefinite and ill-treated term in Germany as else- 
where—and the remainder are tradesmen or follow paid 
occupations. Several are polished speakers, and most 
of them compare more than favourably in this respect 
with the rank and file of rival parties. To-day the 
parliamentary oratory of Social Democracy falls less 
than ever before into licence. Before the expiration 
of. the Socialist Law, in the late Chancellor’s time, 
violent and unseemly outbursts were frequent. But 
of late the hot scenes, which are so politely called 
‘incidents,’ have become rare, and if the Reichstag’s 
proceedings have thereby gained in dignity, they 
have lost in piquancy. If, however, the Socialist 
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members are now generally very temperate in utter- 
ance, it is not because their fervour shows signs of 
decadence. 

Naturally the Socialist deputies stand aloof from 
ordinary party associations and ties. Their pro- 
gramme is expressed by their appellation, and 
according as the measures laid before the House 
embody, either in practice or principle, any of their 
demands, their vote is Ministerial, Conservative, 
Liberal, or Clerical. The Socialist vote is a solid 
one, too. Other parties may occasionally split, and 
the vote of one member may nullify that of another 
occupant of the same bench. Not so with the Social 
Democrats. Their discipline is perfect, their solid- 
arity complete: where the leaders go the rank and file 
follow; what the first say the second repeat. The 
cohesion which exists among the Socialists, and con- 
stitutes them the most solid phalanx in the House, is 
the more remarkable since there are several men of 
almost equal influence at the head of the party. 
With divided leadership such as theirs, any other 
group would be bandied about upon the waves of 
politics like a helpless log. 

It is not difficult to choose from the four leading 
spokesmen of Social Democracy the one most typical 
and influential. Wilhelm Liebknecht is an agitator 
of Lassalle’s days, and he has shared the varying 
fortunes of Socialism during thirty years. He was | 
born at Giessen in 1826, and after studying at the 
university there passed semesters at Berlin and 
Marburg. At an early age he threw himself into 
the political arena, which he never afterwards leit. 
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When the troubles of 1848 occurred he took arms 
along with the Baden insurgents, and was lucky 
enough to escape with a few months’ imprisonment. 
Germany was now too hot for him, and until 1862 he 
led the life of a fugitive in Switzerland and England. 
Intercourse with Karl Marx in the latter country 
intensified his Socialistic convictions, and on return- 
ing to his native land he speedily became identified 
with the movement which Lassalle was organising. 
At first Lassalle was suspicious of the new recruit, 
because he had been a writer for the North German 
Gazette before it became a Government organ, and 
in a letter of December, 1863, we find him writing : 
“ I have just received a letter from W. Liebknecht, 
whose acquaintance I made in the London Arbeiter- 
bildungsverein. He writes that he is now a member 
of our Universal Working-men’s Association, and 
informs me that he will shortly be coming to Ham- 
burg. I wish to know if Liebknecht is entered on 
the rolls of the Association. I have become doubtful 
about him, because he was engaged as a contributor 
to the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in August of 
last year, when the paper had been sold to Bismarck. 
Liebknecht tells me, it is true, that this happened 
later.” But Liebknecht was sincere in his attach- 
ment to Socialism, and when in 1865 he received 
orders from the Prussian Government to quit the 
country, the last suspicion of reactionary tendencies 
was dispelled. For a time he conducted a Radical 
journal at Leipzig, but this, too, fell under the ban of 
the authorities. After serving three months’ im- 
prisonment for returning to Berlin without per- 
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mission, Liebknecht was elected to the North German 
Diet in 1867, and from that time to the present he 
has, with short intermissions—chiefly caused by im- 
prisonment for political offences—occupied a seat in — 
the Imperial Parliament. 

Liebknecht is undoubtedly one of the most unselfish 
men in the Social Democratic party. He lives for 
the cause, and if need were he would gladly die for it. 
This much must be allowed in spite of, and not on 
the strength of, his many hints at the contingency of 
violence. A man of parts, he sacrificed in youth the 
certain prospect of social advancement, out of pure 
devotion to the people’s welfare. Socialism has done 
little for him but weigh his life with “labours 
abundant, stripes above measure, prisons frequent.” 
What he, however, has done for Socialism is beyond 
estimation. A journalist from early age, his forte 
has ever lain in a rare faculty of popularising the 
economic theories of his fathers in Socialism. What 
rules him out of court with even tolerant critics of 
Socialism is his avowed and even aggressive Repub- 
licanism, his preference for which has frequently been 
expressed in a way that caused suspicion of unpa- 
triotic motives. As early as 1869 he declared, ‘‘ I am 
a Republican, and the fact that I live in a monarchy 
does not make me a Royalist,”—he might even have 
said Loyalist. Two years of imprisonment passed 
upon him in 1872 was the punishment meted out for 
publishing treasonable writings during the French 
war. His utterances at the Socialist Congress at 
Marseilles in September, 1892, show that Liebknecht 
still retains his anti-monarchical ideas. 
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In his most ardent days he went so far as to preach 
doctrines savouring strongly of Anarchism—“ Social- 
ism is no longer a question of theory,” he once said, 
“but simply one of power, which can be settled by 
no Parliament, but only in the street or on the battle- 
field ”—but recently he has seen well to abandon, or 
at least to hold in reserve, the argument of force. In 
July, 1892, he posed in Berlin as the denouncer of 
Anarchism as ‘‘a state of animal brutality in which 
the stronger tramples down the weaker. It is childish 
to fight against the word ‘State,’ for there must be 
order.” 

Had Liebknecht been a man of more magnetic 
personality, he might have realised his cherished 
design of winning the rural population over to Social 
Democracy. He has done his best, but he has so far 
met with small success. Yet his influence in the 
Socialist camp has always been, and remains, greater 
than that of any leader since Lassalle. ‘This is partly 
due to the advantage of education, partly to a long 
record of service, yet still more to disinterestedness 
and sacrifice of self, the greatest sacrifice which a 
public man can place upon the altar of duty. 

Ferdinand August Bebel is a man of very different 
stamp. He may be described as the Cleon of the 
party. He is an unequivocal demagogue, and he 
would be the last to dispute this designation of him- 
self. No one can better forge red-hot thunderbolts 
of polemic than he when roused by the memory of 
bitter experience. For Bebel’s lines have not fallen 
in the pleasantest places. If he is one of the Govern- 
ment’s severest antagonists he is but repaying with 
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interest the treatment he has received. He has 
several times suffered imprisonment, and the passing 
of the Socialist Law was for him the beginning of a 
career of ceaseless wandering from town to town, from 
State to State. The application of the same law 
against him caused him to abandon a prosperous 
business which he had built up at Leipzig. Bebel 
has only just turned the half-century. He was born 
at Cologne in 1840, and he received his education at 
village schools. Starting life as a wood-turner’s 
apprentice, he worked himself up, by dint of per- 
severance and industry, to a master’s position by the 
time he came of age, and then settled down -at 
Leipzig. Here he became associated with industrial 
movements, and first worked for the labouring classes 
as an enthusiastic advocate of co-operative associa- 
tions. Indeed, up to 1866, his opinions were 
decidedly anti-Socialistic, and this accounts for the 
hostility with which he received Lassalle’s Universal 
Association. He was then a prominent organiser of 
Saxon working-men, and his persuasion kept from 
Lassalle’s side many who would otherwise have joined 
him. 

It was under the influence of Liebknecht that Bebel 
accepted Socialism, and having once turned round he 
soon improved upon his master both in the extremity 
of his social demands and in the vigour of his platform 
advocacy. The alliance of these two men was 
pregnant with importance for the future of labour 
movements and organisations in Germany. It was 
they who, at a critical juncture, gave the final 
divertive impetus which caused these movements to 
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take a Socialistic direction. It was their influence 
which led the powerful Union of German Working- 
men’s Associations to go over in a body to the 
International camp. Bebel has since 1881 been a 
member of the Saxon Diet, and he has sat in the 
Reichstag almost continuously since 1867. 

While not more earnest than Liebknecht in his 
attachment to Socialistic doctrines, he is more violent 
in his utterances—a difference perhaps attributable to 
the greater warmth of his Rhenish nature. If Lieb- 
knecht is cool and calculating, Bebel is a firebrand, 
and his fervour;has an electric influence upon popular 
audiences. His zeal may not, in the same degree as 
Liebknecht’s, claim to be a zeal according to knowledge, 
but it is of a kind indispensable in an agitator who 
has often very rough material to work upon. Bebel is 
almost brutal in the frankness with which he states 
his standpoints. He once summarised his views in 
an epigram which well illustrates his thoroughness 
and candour: ‘‘ We aim in the political domain at 
Republicanism; in the economic domain at Socialism; 
and in the religious domain at Atheism.” And again: 
‘“My political ideal is Social Democracy, the Red 
Republic, and that, be sure, is neither Switzerland 
nor North America.” No Socialist of influence— 
excepting, perhaps, the fiery Most in his wildest 
days—has with so little reserve spoken of force as a 
possible means to Social Democratic ends. Take this 
passage from his little exposition, ‘“‘ Our Aims” :— 

“ There are only two ways of attaining our economic ends. 


The one is the gradual supplanting of the private undertakers 
by means of legislation, when the Democratic State has been 
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established. . . . The other and decidedly shorter though also 
violent way would be forcible expropriation, the abolition of 
private undertakers at one stroke, irrespective of the means to be 
employed. . . . If it should come to force, there could be no 
doubt whatever as to which side would win in the measuring of 
physical powers. The masses are on the side of the labouring 
population, and so also is moral right. Only let the necessary 
insight be gained by the masses, and the struggle is decided. But 
there is no need to be horrified at this possible use of force, or to 
cry murder at ‘the suppression of rightful existences,’ at ‘forcible 
expropriation,’ and so forth. History teaches that, as a rule, new 
ideas only assert themselves through a violent struggle between 
their representatives and the representatives of the past, and that 
the champions of the new ideas have endeavoured to strike the 
latter blows as mortal as possible.” 


Instancing the French Revolution of 1848 as a 
cheerful object-lesson, he adds: ‘“‘We thus see how 
force has played its part in various periods of history, 
so that it 1s not without justification that Marx 
exclaims in his work ‘ Capital,’ in which he describes 
the development of capitalistic production: ‘ Force is 
the midwife of every old society which is in labour 
with a new. It is itself an economic power.’ ” 

Part of this is, of course, stage-thunder, yet there is 
no mistaking the desperate earnestness of August Bebel 
—the Republican, the ‘“‘religionless”’—as an apostle 
of Social Democracy. It was his violent speeches 
which principally influenced Prince Bismarck in his 
conversion from the tolerant observer to the rigorous 
castigator of Socialism. It is to-day his speeches 
which do most to inflame the working classes and 
to make social conciliation impossible. A curious 
illustration of his influence occurred not long ago. 
A Berlin Socialist—a joiner, like his leader—desired 
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to christen his daughter Bebeline, but the registrar 
objected to the name as not being Christian or even 
customary. The objection was upheld on appeal by 
the court of justice. But though Bebel has not yet 
been admitted to the Saints’ Calendar, he wields 
amongst the masses the power of a small Pope. He 
has written a number of works, the principal being 
“ Woman in the Past, Present, and Future,” “ The 
German Peasants’ War,” and ‘‘ The Mohammedan- 
Arabian Period of Civilisation in the East and 
Spain,” with telling propagandist writings, such as 
“ Christianity and Socialism” and the one already 
named. He is the most aggressive and irreconcilable 
combatant in the Social Democratic ranks—perhaps, 
on the whole, the one most to be feared by uncom- 
promising upholders of the present social order. 

When thirty years ago Lassalle was at the head 
of the German Socialist movement, he was warmly 
supported by a nobleman in the person of Jean 
Baptista von Schweitzer. The modern aristocratic 
leader of Socialism is Georg Heinrich von Vollmar. 
He is a Bavarian Catholic and was born in 1850. As 
a lieutenant of twenty he took part in the French 
war and received severe wounds near Blois. During 
the period of enforced inactivity which followed he 
studied economics and followed the social move- 
ments of the time, with the result that ke became 
a convinced adherent of Social Democracy. He 
has undergone both imprisonment and temporary 
expulsion from Dresden, while a journalist there, on 
account of his Socialistic advocacy, and for a time he 
had to reside out of Germany. With a brief interval 
he has sat in the Reichstag since 1884. 
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Vollmar may not be named in the same category 
with the average leaders of Social Democracy. He is 
aman of far finer mould than any of his colleagues, 
and his influence has throughout been a moderating 
influence. Though no one has been more faithful 
in his attachment to democratic movements, he has 
always spoken and acted as befitted an honourable 
man of birth and culture. Strong conviction could 
alone have induced the descendant of one of the 
oldest Bavarian families to cut asunder traditional 
associations and throw in his lot with the struggling 
masses. He is an orator of marked ability, a facile 
and skilful writer, and a very capable organiser. 
Naturally his influence is greatest in Bavaria, where 
he harangues the peasants in their own dialect, but 
he stands high in the estimate of his party every- 
where, in spite of the machinations and pettiness of 
some of the leaders. ‘‘If you want to work with 
and for the proletariat you must have the skin of a 
rhinoceros.” The words of an educated Austrian 
labour leader of to-day—however untenable they may 
be in general—are not inapplicable to Vollmar’s 
relationships with the beads of his party. The 
aristocrat of Social Democracy errs, in their eyes, by 
being reasonable and patriotic. He has of late years 
asserted an independence of judgment as rare in the 
Socialistic camp as it is admirable when found; and 
his refusal to repeat every shibboleth of party war- 
fare somme of his more prominent colleagues refuse to 
excuse. His latest misdemeanours have been the 
recognition of State Socialism as at least a partial 
benefit and the enunciation of loyalist views con- 
cerning Germany’s foreign relationships. Neverthe- 
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less, he maintains that Socialism is a necessity, both 
of justice and of progress, and that ‘‘far from 
being a danger to civilisation it is an indispensable 
instrument for the regeneration of mankind.” Voll- 
mar’s temperateness and above all his high-minded 
patriotism have made him impossible with leaders to 
whom these virtues are unknown, and it remains to 
be seen how far the rank and file of the party will 
endorse their taunts. Should these men succeed in 
securing his formal expulsion from the party, the 
loss to the latter would be irreparable. His reten- 
tion, on the other hand, would be an evidence that 
the wilder and less national tendencies are still kept 
under check. 

If Vollmar is the aristocrat of birth among the 
German Social Democrats, Paul Singer is the aristocrat 
of gold. He is a man of ample means, having 
founded and, until he became a politician, conducted 
a remunerative mantle-making business. Singer can- 
not look back upon a long experience of Socialistic 
advocacy and agitation, but he has suffered expulsion 
from his home for the sake of the cause. He is not 
an effective speaker, but he brings to the aid of the 
party leadership the keen perception, the restless 
energy, and the prolific resource which might be 
expected in a Hebrew. Whether he would have 
gained his position in the councils of Social Demo- 
cracy had he not been wealthy has been doubted, but 
those who take this view overlook the fact that good 
fortune in temporal things is a positive disadvantage 
in a man of his position. Indeed, Singer cannot be 
said to enjoy the confidence which is placed in other © 
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Sociahst leaders, and one reason for this is the 
vulnerableness of his mercantile antecedents before 
the attacks of his ever-vigilant opponents in the anti- 
Sociahstic camp. Singer has sat in the Reichstag 
since 1884. 

There are other prominent men in the parlia- 
mentary party. Ignaz Auer, a Munich saddler, 
J. H. W. Dietz, a Stuttgart master-printer, Karl 
Frohme, a Frankfort journalist, Karl Grillenberger, 
a Nuremberg journalist, and Hermann Molkenbuhr, 
a cigar-maker of Schleswig-Holstein, are all men of 
considerable influence, and with the exception of the 
last all are experienced parliamentarians and veteran 
workers in the Socialist cause. All, too, have won 
their spurs by falling foul of the Socialist Law. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Waar, then, is the position of Social Democracy to- 
day? The question is interesting in itself, and 
doubly so in view of the free play which has been 
given to agitation by the abandonment of repressive 
legislation. First, it will be well to understand the 
party’s numerical strength. It is estimated that of 
the seven and a half million votes given in the 
imperial elections of 1893 at least a million and three- 
quarters fell to Socialist candidates, and be it 
remembered that every vote represents a man of 
twenty-five years. In other words, the Socialist party 
is by far the strongest party in the Empire and 
already claims a quarter of the aggregate number of 
recorded votes. With proportional representation it 
would in 1893 have received nearly a hundred seats 
in the Reichstag instead of the forty-four which fell 
to it. Here are two significant illustrations of the 
party’s electoral progress. In industrial Saxony the 
number of Socialist votes increased between 1887 and 
1893 from 149,000 to 273,000, and whereas in the 
former year the Socialists fell 220,000 votes behind 
the aggregate strength of all other parties, in the 
latter year they were only 45,000 votes from an 
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equality. In Berlin the party grows more quickly 
than the number of qualified electors. While these 
increased by 21,000 during the three years 1890-1893, 
the Socialist vote increased by 24,000 (from 126,000 
to 150,000), equal to three-fifths of the total number 
of votes cast. 

| Such progress would afford any party and any 
party leaders extreme gratification. And yet it may 
be doubted whether the Socialist movement is really 
better off now that it is free than when it was 
bound. When the Socialist Law was about to receive 
the final ratification of the Reichstag in 1878, Herr 
Richter, the Radical leader, fired a parting shot at it 
in the remark that he feared Social Democracy more 
with the law than without it. It cannot be questioned. 
that common misfortune and the sense of persecution 
and martyrdom drew round the Social Democrats 
during the twelve years from 1878 to 1890 a tie of 
sympathy so strong as to defy rupture, and that their 
patience, devotion, and self-sacrifice proved singularly 
effective in attracting zealous adherents to their 
organisations. ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely,” are for the political pro- 
pagandist words of profound wisdom and truth. The 
Socialist Law was, in fact, the strongest weapon of 
agitation which the party possessed, inasmuch as it 
was automatic and worked for the cause night and 
day the whole year round. Now that coercion has 
ceased, the powerful argument afforded by the 
example of sacrfice for sake of conscience has been 
taken away. 
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Even so, it must not be concluded that because the 
party is no longer held together by the Socialist Law 
it will soon be torn asunder by distraction. Symptoms 
of discord have, it is true, appeared on a small scale 
already, but they afford no evidence of weakness. 
The formation of a Young Socialist wing is merely 
the expression of a desire for more uncompromising 
methods and action. And even if serious division 
should in the immediate future take place, a Socialist 
would remain a Socialist, under whatever leadership 
he placed himself. The hope that any considerable 
part of the Social Democratic army will, at present 
at any rate, be won over to any of the other political 
parties is not justified. It is, on the contrary, safe 
to predict that the growth of this marvellous organi- 
sation will continue, that it will gain every year in 
solidarity, and that new concessions will have to be 
made to its demands. To what extent concession 
will go depends upon a variety of circumstances, such 
as the turn taken’ by public opinion, the strength of 
the Socialist voice in the Reichstag and the Diets, 
the attitude of the Governments towards industrial 
questions, and the future economic developments of 
the country. 

Nor is it unlikely that Social Democracy will 
ultimately conquer the rural classes. The conquest 
can never be so complete as that which has placed 
the industrial classes of the towns beneath an in- 
tellectual and political despotism more rigorous and 
relentless—spite of the indubitable willingness of its. 
slaves—than ever hierarchy exercised. The only 
failure which Social Democracy has yet experienced 
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is in its rural agitation. So far the agricultural 
classes have neither been wooed nor won. They 
simply stand aloof from a movement which in the 
towns has carried everything before it. Soon, 
however, an impression will be made on the rural 
classes—all efforts are being directed to that end— 
but progress here will be slow, and meanwhile the 
clergy and the anti-Sociahst elements in the agrarian 
population are on the alert. The struggle between 
the two forces will be an instructive one, for it will 
demonstrate to the world the relative zeal, sincerity, 
and depth of conviction characteristic of the repre- 
sentatives of religion and morality on the one hand 
and of a professedly secular and actually atheistic 
organisation on the other. In hoc signo will one 
side or the other conquer. In order to gain a 
friendlier reception on the land for Socialist doctrines, 
the Erfurt Congress of 1891 modified the party 
position in regard to religion by declaring this to 
be ‘a private matter,” instead of demanding, as 
was done in the Eisenach programme, that both the 
State and the schools should be divorced from re- 
ligion. But this transparent manceuvre will not help 
the party. Social Democracy is known by its fruits, 
and the irreligious industrial classes of the towns, 
who are largely what it has made them, are regarded 
by the unsophisticated peasant with wholesome 
suspicion, not unmingled with revulsion and even 
terror.* 


* Nevertheless, the conquest of the land is being vigorously 
assayed. A Socialist newspaper published the following report in 
1892: “ Last Sunday several Geislingen (Wurtemberg) comrades 
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Meanwhile, the machinery of agitation which is 
at the service of Social Democracy is the most 
perfect imaginable. In the first place, there is a 
central executive, by which are guided the activities 
of an organisation that literally covers the entire 
land. Nearly every electoral district has its 
Socialistic Electoral Association ( Wahlverein) {whose 
business it is not only to further the cause of 
Socialistic candidates in the time of elections to 
Reichstag or Diet, but to watch all municipal and 


betook themselves, laden with a large number of Socialist journals 
and pamphlets for peasants, to the Upper Fils Valley, in order to 
distribute them there. When we gave away our publications the 
inns and private houses were absolutely stormed, for everybody 
wished to read what we had got, and our stock was soon exhausted. 
The comrades in the Teltow district have done the same thing, and 
they were very amicably received by the rural population.” 

The Cologne Gazette has since reported (1893): “The Social 
Democrats are indefatigable in their efforts to gaina footing in the 
rural districts. They have nowhere succeeded better than in 
Saxony, where many Social Democrats may now be found in 
purely agricultural districts. Villages in which formerly no 
Social Democrat dare speak in public have entirely passed into 
the hands of the party. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
agricultural population is safe against Social Democratic doctrines. 
We have met both peasant proprietors and agricultural labourers 
who were avowed Social Democrats. These are isolated cases as 
yet, but the Social Democrats are doing their best to increase the 
number, and where they secure but one ‘comrade’ in a village 
more soon follow.” 

It may be added that it 1s no uncommon thing for the peasants 
of the northern parts to be addressed by Socialist orators in 
Platt-Deutsch (Low German), just as Deputy von Vollmar speaks 
to the Bavarian countrymen in their distinctive idiom. 
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communal elections, and participate in them whenever 
it can be done with advantage to the cause. Their 
associations are not, however, solely political. Many 
serve an educational and a rhetorical purpose. It is 
in the weekly or fortnightly meeting of his asso- 
ciation or club that the young Socialist acquires the 
facility of thought and utterance which has been 
gained by his elders. A German clergyman who 
lived several months of the year 1891 amongst the 
industrial classes of Saxony has recorded his ex- 
perience of Socialist debating clubs as follows :— 

“ From eight o’clock until midnight the debates were 
continued by men wearied by the stress and burden 
of the day. Whoever had anything on his heart, old 
or young, without distinction, spoke it out. It was 
often done in the roughest manner possible, in sen- 
tences not one of which was properly formed, in 
thoughts which showed a sad mixture of knowledge 
and ignorance, of practical experience and lack of 
grasp, and often great confusion of ideas, that shocked 
the clearer and acuter among their comrades. There 
were, however, among us a number of speakers so skil- 
ful, so fluent, so keen and practical in argument, that 
I listened in admiration and shame to these simple 
weavers, locksmiths, and labourers, whose eloquence 
and confidence in thought and delivery but a small 
number of our fairly-educated classes would, in my 
opinion, equal. And all who spoke—even when they 
uttered the most stupid nonsense—were listened to 
with patience and attention and almost childish 
seriousness, and to my surprise even what they 
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wished to say, yet did not, was quite plainly and 
clearly understood.” * 

No opportunity of propagandism is neglected. Not 
only in open meetings, but in daily intercourse—at 
work, in the street, in the dancing-room, the concert- 
hall and other public places of resort—the Socialists 
are continually sowing seed which bears rich fruit. 
Even the Sunday excursion and the children’s picnic 
are turned to the same use. Wherever, in fact, the 
Socialist working-man goes he leaves marks behind 
bim. 

Moreover, the class-consciousness of the party is 
amazingly strong. In all matters affecting the in- 
terests of the cause or of fellow-members, the whole 
Socialist army acts as one man. This feeling of 
solidarity has brought into play on a great scale the 
weapon of boycotting. The Socialists know who 
are their friends and who their enemies amongst 
tradesmen, inn-keepers, newspapers, public enter- 
tainers, and so forth, and they act accordingly. The 
shopkeeper who has discharged a Socialist workman 
will never hope to sell goods to Socialist customers. 
The restaurateur who refuses his rooms for Socialist 
meetings will have no share in quenching Socialist 
thirst, which is as great as any other, for in some towns 
there are Socialistic co-operative breweries. Unfavour- 
able journals are simply nothandled. The ‘ Boycott- 
lists’ are published regularly in the party Press, and 
in order the more thoroughly to make boycotting, 


* “Drei Monate als Fabrikarbeiter.” By Paul Goehre (pp. 
90 and 91). 
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from the Socialist standpoint, a terror to evil-doers 
and a praise to them that do well, Committees of 
Control (Kontroll- Kommissionen) are every where es- 
tablished for the one purpose of learning the attitude 
towards Socialism and labour of tradesmen, manufac- 
turers, and public sellers generally. In the trade ad- 
vertisements of a Socialist newspaper the words ‘‘ With 
Control Stamp ” are given a prominent place. 

Besides the modern labour festival, May Day, there 
are two anniversaries of especial interest to Socialists 
which are turned to political use. One is the day of 
Lassalle’s death, August 31st, which is in many parts 
of Germany made the occasion of a demonstrative 
“ Lassalle-Feier.”’ Karl Marx may be the centre of 
International Socialism, but in Germany Lassalle is 
still honoured and revered as the originator of Social 
Democracy. Another anniversary, peculiar to Berlin, 
is that of the 1848 revolution. On the eighteenth 
of March the suburban cemetery of the Friedrichs- 
hain becomes the destination of thousands of Socialist 
pilgrims. Here he the ‘heroes of ’48”—alone, 
in a quiet spot, in tombs whose simple inscriptions 
betray nothing of the excitement and carnage of the 
terrible ‘‘March days”—and every recurrence of 
their death-day leads to the display of much pious 
reverence. Waving red flags, processions of working- 
men bear laurel-wreaths through the streets and these 
are laid upon the soil which covers the dust of their 
fathers in struggle. As many as a hundred wreaths, 
each with bow and streamer of red or black, are 
carried to the graves on this day. In the evening 
meetings are held in commemoration of the revolu- 
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tion and its lessons. Nowadays the Socialists are 
allowed to honour the occasion as they desire, though 
up to the year 1890 the slightest attempt at demon- 
stration or even the display of a red flag was criminal. 

Now that the Socialist Law exists no longer the 
Socialist Press has attained to great proportions, and 
has become a most powerful weapon of offence. 
Directly that law had been abandoned Herr Bebel 
could boast that the party had at command a hundred 
journals, with an aggregate circulation of 600,000 
copies weekly. It is estimated that no fewer than 
130 German newspapers—several of them humorous, 
and all the more effective on that account—are now at 
the service of Social Democracy and not a few of the 
editors are members of the Reichstag or the Diets. 
The importance attached to the Press as a means of 
agitation—and this is the Socialist’s universal criterion 
of value and utility—-was proved by the resolution 
adopted by the Halle Congress of 1890: ‘‘ Whereas 
the Press is the best and most effectual medium for 
carrying on the struggle, and whereas the party Press 
cannot properly fulfil its mission unless its means of 
existence be sufficiently assured, and every potent in- 
fluence not derived from its own party be excluded, the 
Congress expresses the hope that members of the party, 
while agitating to promote the circulation of their 
chief organ and the non-periodical literature, will above 
all take care to support and propagate its already 
existing local journals. It is further expected that 
they will also take care that its Press be not made the 
object of private speculation, which does not accord 
with the aims pursued by the party, and that they 
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will see that the first and chief duty of the Socialist 
Press is to enlighten working-men and to inspire 
in them a sense of confidence in themselves as a 
class. The Press must not be allowed to suffer 
through consideration for any private interests. In 
particular, the Congress recommends that the greatest 
possible care be exercised in the establishment of new 
party journais, and that such enterprises be not started 
until the party after careful consideration has become 
convinced that there is a possibility of each concern 
being maintained from its own resources, and that it 
possesses the intellectual and technical auxiliaries 
necessary.” This endeavour to make the party 
newspapers self-supporting is as a rule successful, 
Indeed, in 1892 the most important organ of the 
party, Vorwärts, yielded for agitation purposes a 
profit of £2,000. 

In spite, however, of the greater liberty that is now 
enjoyed, marked moderation characterises all methods 
of agitation. 

It has already been observed that the prosecution 
of Socialist journalists has become far less frequent. 
While this is partly due to the greater toleration of the 
Government, it is also due to the more temperate and 
respectful tone of the Socialist Press. Nevertheless, 
the aggregate terms of imprisonment passed upon 
German Socialists during 1892 for illegal acts slightly 
exceeded 117 years, and the money fines exceeded 
£1,000. 

It is true that occasional acts of violence come to 
hight, but it should be remembered that the police 
régime facilitates and indeed fosters provocation, and 
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where collisions with the authorities take place it is 
not always certain that the prime responsibility 
rests with the Socialists, whom police officers have 
learned to regard as inherently obnoxious and 
because of their mere political convictions capable of 
any possible criminahty. What is here said must not 
be taken as an excuse or even an extenuation of 
illegality, much less of the callous disregard of human 
suffering and life which has on several occasions in 
recent years characterised certain of the incendiary 
members of the party. It is, however, necessary to 
bear in mind that as the feeling between the officers 
of the law and the Socialistic masses 1s traditionally 
hostile, even to bitterness, nothing is easier than 
friction, and when friction occurs violence on both 
sides follows almost inevitably. Did but mutual 
forbearance exist between the guardians of the peace 
and those who now and then are its disturbers, 
Socialistic movements would be almost invariably 
pacific. ; a 

There was, nevertheless, until recently in the 
Socialist party an extreme section avowing Anar- 
chist principles, and dissatisfied with the alleged 
excessive moderation of the old leaders. This ad- 
vanced wing made its existence known at the Halle 
Congress, and immediately afterwards it seceded—or 
was expelled—and formed itself into a regular Anar- 
chist camp. The Anarchists are almost confined to 
Berlin ; they are for the most part young, and thus are 
not beyond hope ; and for the rest their influence is a 
quautity that may safely be neglected. The arrest 
of nearly all the known leaders of this rebellious band 
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in the spring of 1892 was thought to have demoralised 
their plans before these had passed the inchoate stage. 
This surmise was not well founded. In the autumn 
of that year the Independent Socialists, as they called 
themselves, issued a programme or “declaration of 
principles.” It took the form of a general ultimatum 
to society. ‘All institutions of the existing social 
order—church, school, army, bureaucracy, Parlia- 
mentarianism,” &c., were warned of coming doom; 
for, beware!—the Independents ‘‘have proclaimed 
solidarity with the revolutionary movements of Social- 
ism in all lands.” But society received the ultimatum 
calmly, as mere sound and fury, signifying little or 
nothing. So far the destructive propensities of the 
Berlin Anarchists have been manifested in the distur- 
bance of Socialistic meetings, whose speakers they 
have more than once compelled to abandon tempor- 
arily the use of arguments orthodox for “apostolic 
blows and knocks.” ‘‘ Bottles, glasses, sticks, and 
chairs were used as weapons and missiles,”—so runs 
the matter-of-fact record of one of these reunions of 
old friends,—‘‘ and in the end the police had to be 
called to clear the hall.” But even Anarchists will 
find it impossible to live long at this fast rate. 

It would be wrong, indeed, to conclude that even 
amongst the lower working class Socialism is synony- 
mous with violence, revolution, and all the other 
terrors which fevered imaginations sometimes conjure 
up at mention of that word. The vast majority of 
Socialists have no idea of resorting to force for the 
attainment of their ends, and the main reason is not 
that such an idea would be madness. Not only do 
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most of the leaders, both by word and act, disavow 
sympathy with violent designs, but they do all in 
their power to keep agitation within dialectic limits. 
Reprobating Anarchism in a speech delivered in 
Berlin in July, 1892, Liebknecht said :—‘‘ The 
German working classes are too sure of themselves 
to fall into any such trap. Anarchism is a tool in 
the hands of our enemies; therefore, down with 
Anarchism and long life to Social Democracy.” And 
at the Erfurt Congress in 1891 Bebel said that “To 
preach the gospel of force would be to play into 
the hands of our opponents. It is even a matter 
of chagrin to them that in this respect they cannot 
find a handle against us. Whoever believes, especially 
in view of recent military developments, that he 
can win his object on the barricades, totally mis- 
apprehends the present conditions.” More to the 
point, however, are the utterances of working-men 
themselves, and here are some :— 


“We working-men want no revolution. We are too intelligent 
for that. We wish to attain our ends by peaceable means—as far 
as possible at once, leaving the rest to our descendants.” 

“ We never think of being revolutionaries.” 


“That working-men wish to bring about a revolution—why, 
those in authority do not seriously believe that.” 


- “The rich wish us to incite to revolution: but we shall under 
no circumstances oblige them.” 


The discontent which makes Socialism is not dis- 
content with political institutions so much as with 
economic arrangements and social: conditions. Em- 
pire, Emperor, even army—all are popular with the 
great mass of Social Democrats. To say that there 
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are Socialists in the army is tantamount to saying 
that military service extends to the industrial class. 
Yet though the Socialist serves his three years with 
the rest, it is only in exceptional cases that he 
mentally rebels against the institution upon which 
the security of his country and his own home 
depends. The party leaders and Press, it must be 
confessed, habitually maintain an unpatriotic tone 
in their references to the army, but here they do 
not carry the party with them, and it may be that 
the system followed at times of singling out recruits 
of Socialistic leanings for invidious treatment en- 
courages such disaffection as exists. The warmest 
personal dislike cultivated amongst Socialists falls, 
alas, to Prince Bismarck, whom they do not thank 
for his beneficent social reforms, while they hate him 
for having placed them under coercion. 

If at any time German Socialism should take a 
violent turn—and I have never regarded the supposi- 
tion seriously—it will be because of indiscretion on 
the part of the Governments. Nothing can conduce 
to such a change of temper and purpose except intense 
exasperation, and that can always be averted by wise, 
enlightened, sympathetic, generous dealings. Taught 
by experience, the rulers and Ministries of the land 
will be too careful to commit any irretrievable mis- 
take. Hence the prospect may not unreasonably be 
regarded as assuring. 

A distinctly hopeful factor in the situation is the 
more friendly attitude which in isolated cases the 
educated and even the official class takes towards the 
Socialists. Thanks to the enlightened example set by 
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the Emperor, there is a growing tendency to accept 
Social Democracy as a fact that should be treated 
seriously and tolerantly, and to regard Social Demo- 
crats as—erring and perhaps misguided men, yet 
after all men and citizens. It will be long before 
this natural and proper attitude is general, yet that it 
should no more be rare is a circumstance at once 
gratifying and promising. Want of sympathy and 
respect for the labourer and the cause of labour on the 
part of the higher classes is one of the greatest causes 
of industrial discontent in Germany, yet, strangely 
enough, a cause which has hitherto been but slightly 
recognised. It will be a happy day when the old 
and unreasonable prejudice against Socialists has dis- 
appeared. Perhaps when it has gone it will be found 
that very much Socialism has gone with it. The 
factory inspector who a short time ago had the com- 
mon-sense to address the factory operatives of an 
industrial town, upon questions connected with his 
duty towards them, through a Socialist sheet, which 
they were all known to read, is a product of the new 
spirit that is showing itself, and though the act was 
unnecessarily discountenanced by his superior it was 
none the less wise and patriotic. A remarkable 
incident of the same kind occurred during the cholera 
epidemic in Hamburg in 1892. When the munici- 
pal and pohce authorities, driven into the severest 
straits, wished to have a quarter of a million pre- 
cautionary handbills placed with the utmost speed 
in the hands of the working class, they went to 
the Socialist leaders for help. The official sheets 
were printed in the office of the Social Demo- 
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cratic party, and were distributed by some hundreds 
of Socialist volunteers within a few hours. In that 
time of extremity the authorities of the city, the men 
of business, even doctors and clergymen, turned to the 
Socialists for public service which no others were able 
to render so well. 

A final word must be given to an interesting, if 
enigmatical, aspect of this subject—the ultimate goal 
of the Socialist movement in Germany. The time 
will come when the adherents of Social Democracy 
will no longer be contented with purely theoretical 
propagandism. Up to the present Social Democracy 
has not won a single victory in the domain of practice. 
The economic demands of its programme continue 
virtually in the form in which they were advanced 
thirty years ago, for the simple reason that not one of 
them has been realised. True, the indirect influence 
of Social Democracy has been great. But for the 
growth of this movement and the urgency of its 
representatives, the legislative machine of the Empire 
would have been lubricated with far less of the 
‘ social oil” of which Prince Bismarck once spoke. 
But the Social Democrats as a party do not so far— 
never will—receive State Socialism in a spirit of com- 
promise. On the contrary, they have simply used 
every new concession made by the Government as a 
means of better agitation, as an authoritative endorse- 
ment of the justice of their more advanced demands. 
So late as November, 1892, the party congress held 
in Berlin declared unanimously :— 

“ Social Democracy has nothing in common with 
State Socialism. What is called State Socialism, so 
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far as it aims at nationalisation for fiscal purposes, 
seeks to substitute the State for private capitalists, 
and to give it the power to impose on the labouring 
classes the double yoke of economic exploitation and 
political slavery. So far as it aims at social reform 
and the improvement of the condition of the labouring 
classes, State Socialism is a system of half measures, 
owing its existence to fear of Social Democracy. 
It seeks, by small concessions and all kinds of 
palliative expedients, to alienate the working classes 
from Social Democracy, and thus to render the latter 
impotent. Social Democracy has never disdained 
to further, and where introduced by others to support, 
such State measures as might elevate the position 
of the labouring classes even under the present 
economic system; yet it regards these measures as 
petty instalments, which in no way compromise its 
endeavours to reform the State and society on 
Socialistic principles. From its very genius Social 
Democracy is revolutionary, State Socialism conserva- 
tive. Thus the two are irreconcilable opposites.” 

For the present, and for a long time, Social 
Democracy will continue to exert this indirect 
influence. Its growing power will compel the 
Governments of the country to advance still farther 
in social legislation and in the assertion of the 
collective principle in economic arrangements. Such 
a tendency will derive great help and encouragement 
from the fact that the political economy which is 
nowadays taught in the universities of the land 
altogether follows the same lines. The young men 
who are to-day imbibing State Socialism and col- 
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lectivism as part of their economic studies are the 
State officials, the Members of Parliament, the 
Ministers of State of the future. It is also possible 
that an incidental result of the party’s progress will 
be the democratisation of the legislative machinery 
of such States as come under powerful Socialistic 
influence. For the battle-royal between Social 
Democracy and the parties which stand for the 
existing order and institutions of society will not 
be fought in the Imperial Diet. Even if the 
Socialists should before long secure the balance of 
power there, the victory thus won would have to 
be substantiated by similar victories in the Diets 
of the States. It is too little known that the Socialists 
are practically impotent in the State Legislatures. 
The reason is that these are elected on a very narrow 
franchise. In Prussia, where the three-class system 
prevails, it is impossible to win a single seat. In 
the Saxon Diet the party is relatively strong, but 
the Socialist members in all the other Diets do not 
number a dozen. Only when the electoral systems 
of the States have been reformed, will the party 
have any chance of competing with the rival 
fractions. 

Looking far ahead, however, what may be assumed 
to be the natural course of the Social Democratic 
movement? The transformation of the State and 
society according to the patterns prepared by Marx 
and Lassalle, by Bebel and Liebknecht, is not to 
be thought of. Even did the Socialists attain, not 
only in the Imperial Diet, but in every State Legis- 
lature, a representation fully cqual to their electoral 
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strength, they would always be at the mercy of 
a combination of the other parties, every one of 
them bound, in spite of the widest differences in 
political theories, to the maintenance of the present 
social order. Then it is not true that the possibilities 
of the growth of Socialism in Germany are indefinite. 
In general its converts will in the future, as in the 
past, be restricted to the labouring classes. And 
even from these two great deductions must be made. 
In the first place, the Catholics, who form a third of 
the population of the country, may safely be left 
out of account; and in the second place, the rural 
labourers will never be wholly won over to Socialism, 
however great the conquests possible in that as yet 
almost unexplored ground. Thus in the Legislatures 
the Social Democrats can never become a majority 
party, and so can never hope to secure for their 
demands the approving vote of a representative 
Chamber. The worst that can happen is that they 
may, when strong enough, endeavour to impede 
legislation in default of ability to fashion it to their 
liking. But though this dog-in-the-manger policy 
is a conceivable one for the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Social Democracy to adopt, it would 
not long satisfy their followers in the country. The 
working classes, whose toil and self-denial have 
always kept the coffers of the party well filled, would 
reasonably look for the fulfilment of the promises so 
generously made to them. What when the illusive- 
ness of these promises has been finally proved, even 
to their satisfaction ? | 

Here is an opening for important eventualities, 
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which now are seldom contemplated because they 
relate to the distant future. Would the movement 
take a violent turn? I firmly believe that such a 
contingency may safely be dismissed from every 
serious estimate of the situation, even should Social- 
istic endeavours reach a stage when the leaders could 
no longer satisfy the hopes of their adherents. 
Germany is perhaps the most unpromising country 
on the Continent in which malcontents could try their 
hands at rebellion. But in truth the German nature 
is uninflammable and but little disposed to organised 
violence, even if the Social Democrats were not sensible 
enough to know that active defiance of the forces 
at the State’s command would of a certainty result like 
the imaginary contest between George Stephenson’s 
locomotive and the cow. So far as ameliorative legis- 
lation fails todecimate the Socialist ranks, it is probable 
that the first results of the natural disappointment at 
the unreality of the generous promises, the bewitch- 
ing air-castles, held before them as the reward of 
unreserved self-sacrifice, would be party disaffection 
and resentment against the leaders, ending in seces- 
sions numerous enough to take from the Socialist 
movement its formidable character. This may seem 
a sanguine conclusion. It would, I grant, be too 
sanguine were it not for one great element of assur- 
ance in the situation. It is the honest attempt which 
the State is making to discharge its duties to the 
working classes, and to remove from their minds the 
distrust, discontent, and bitterness which past neglect 
called into existence. 
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Part WL.—The Makers of Germany. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


Ir often happens that a great historical personage 
who lives to grey old age, and yet remains in harness, 
suffers from the disadvantage that his contemporaries 
judge the whole of his career by a part—and that part 
the last and perhaps the weakest. Such imperfect 
estimates, however unjust, are almost inevitable. 
The statesman is able, if he will, to guard against 
this defect of common judgment by ceasing at any 
time to submit himself to public criticism. But a 
king cannot so easily put away the duties and burdens 
of his rank, and few rulers have in age voluntarily 
stood aside to allow the stronger will and the greater 
daring of youth to assert themselves. Herein age is 
seldom ready to “ grant youth’s heritage.” To some 
extent Emperor William I. has incurred the unfair 
and immature judgment indicated. Many people 
refuse to know him in any other capacity than that of 
a benevolent patriarch, of noble character, truly, yet 
without independence of mind and reliant in all 
essential things upon the counsel and almost the 
dictates of others. History will not allow his repu- 
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tation to suffer from this short-sightedness. Mean- 
time, while history is fixing her lenses, this seems a 
proper opportunity for bringing into prominence 
characteristics which are frequently overlooked. 

To gain the true estimate of Emperor William’s 
character as a man, a statesman, and a sovereign, it 
is necessary to pass over the last quiet years of his 
life, and view him as he was when in the fullest 
possession of his rare powers. Had there been no 
Prince Bismarck and no Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
the German Empire would nevertheless have come 
to pass—perhaps later, yet still with certainty. In 
such a belief lies no derogation of the grand achieve- 
ments ọf these two paladins of.the modern Charle- 
magne, who were, none the less, the working instru- 
ments by which the unity of the dismembered States 
was consummated. But the national idea—the longing 
for an undivided land, for a ‘‘ ganzes Deutschland,” 
was in every German heart. Unity had been the 
dream and aspiration of generations; and. the hope 
that it would be realised by themselves or their 
descendants inspired all true patriots when the 
fortunes of their nation were at the lowest ebb ; gave 
them courage to face the most desperate odds; 
encouraged them to grope through the blackness of 
darkness which fell upon Germany during the 
Napoleonic régime, when more than one State was a 
desolation and a wilderness. 

Hownearthethoughtof nationalunity wasto Emperor 
William, how ardently he aspired to help in its realisa- 
tion, even in days when the reality seemed still barely 
discernible in a hazy distance, he has himself trlu us, 
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There is preserved a poem on the subject written 
by him in the year 1840, when he was yet Prince of 
Prussia, and when Prince Bismarck was still rusticating 
on his father’s Pomeranian estate, a young man of 
twenty-five years and of no great expectations in hfe. 
It is entitled “The Upper Rhine,” and though the 
royal writer might have expressed his sentiments 
more successfully in prose than in verse, the spirit 
breathed by the twelve couplets is that of impatient 
unionism. ‘Still the Frenchman holds our old 
German Rhine,” laments the lyrist. ‘ Then our sword 
can never be sheathed.” But the “ rascality of Louis 
XIV.” shall one day be avenged. Strassburg must be 
won back before Germany’s wounds can be healed ; 
and her cathedral, rising high on the Rhine bank, 
shall “show the Empire and the Emperor that are to 
be, the way into proud France.” ‘Then, when the 
Rhine has been regained to a united land, the sword 
shall at last be laid away. 

The poem is not without significance. Written so 
early, with no idea that it would ever see the light, 
but merely as the expression of passionate longing for 
his country’s regeneration, it plainly indicates the 
great task to which at the outset of his career the 
author had determined to dedicate his energies and 
his life. Let it not be forgotten, too, that while 
Prince Bismarck and Field-Marshal von Moltke formed 
two of the glorious trio who initiated the political and 
military enterprises which gave to Prussian annals the 
the magicmemories of Diippel, Königgrätz, Gravelotte, 
Sedan, Versailles, to the insight and sagacity of the 
thira,mperor William, was due the choice of these 
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advisers, a choice whose wisdom the world has not 
ceased to admire and applaud. Far from having, 
then, been a passive member of the triumvirate which 
did most for Prussia’s greatness and achieved Germany’s 
unity, the Emperor was its originator and its inspi- 
ration. 

He had given evidence of strength and resolution 
long before he was called to sit upon the throne. 
When in the disturbed months of 1848 King Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, the idealist and dreamer, 
fondly hoped, by concessions which outraged kingly 
traditions, to conciliate the forces of anarchy which 
were arrayed in steel at his very palace doors, there 
was one man amongst the royal advisers who felt that 
he had the will to master the terrible crisis—there 
was one voice and one only which called for strong 
measures. While the King trembled, vacillated, and 
surrendered, Prince William, his brother, was chafing 
beneath a constraint which sorely tried his pride, 
as well as his patience, and compelled him to ask if it 
were the place of a ruler to rule or to be ruled. 
Whether his policy of ‘‘ Thorough ” would have pro- 
duced better results must, of course, be matter of 
speculation. No one, however, can question the 
strength and courage with which, in a council 
of weakness and despair, he faced the critical 
situation. His uncompromising attitude led to his 
temporary withdrawal to London, and in his absence 
the victorious mobs of Berlin solemnly sequestered 
his palace by painting upon its walls in huge red 
letters the words ‘‘ National property.” 

The Prince who bearded the revolutionaries of 
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Berlin in 1848, not long after bearded, with his own 
hand, the Parliament which was the outcome of that 
year’s outbreaks and ferments. When in May, 1863, 
a collision between the Ministry and the President of 
the Lower House on the question of parliamentary 
procedure led the deputies to petition the Crown 
demanding the dismissal of its advisers, the King 
replied by endorsing all his Ministers had done, and 
promising that the same policy should be pursued 
until the Commons gave way. ‘The following day 
he emphasised this declaration of unrestricted royal 
right by dismissing the Chamber. 

Let one other memory be noted. Upon the espla- 
nade at Ems is a simple slab of stone bearing a 
date. The summer visitor of this pretty little cure - 
place on the Lahn passes and repasses it hundreds of 
times as he saunters beneath the shadows of the lime- 
trees, yet if he be a German his eye never rests upon 
it without pride. On this very spot, on the memorable 
13th of July in 1870, King William of Prussia uttered 
the famous ‘‘ Never,” when Benedetti, the mouth- 
piece of another’s arrogance, demanded from him a 
pledge the mere suggestion of which was insolent. 

The incident is the best answer to the common 
fiction that Emperor William I. was not a man of 
strong and independent character. Towards the end 
of June in that year of France’s fall and Germany’s 
rise, the King had returned to Ems from Berlin, 
in order to resume the ‘cure’ begun early in the 
month, but interrupted. He had now no Minister at 
his side, for the political situation, both in Prussia 
and in Europe, was undisturbed. Early in July the 
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crown of Spain was offered to a distant member of 
the Hohenzollern family, and the Emperor Napoleon 
seized upon this occurrence as a pretext for a quarrel 
with the country whose progress had long been too 
rapid for his liking. He demanded through his 
ambassador, M. Benedetti, as well as through the 
Prussian Minister in Paris, that the nomination 
should be repudiated by the Prussian King. The 
King’s amour propre was saved by Prince Leopold’s 
renunciation of the offered honour. This would have 
been enough for reasonable men, but the French 
Emperor and his Ministers, urged on by the furious 
cries of Paris boulevardiers, refused to be pacified. 
Then on July 13 M. Benedetti served upon King 
William, who was still at Ems, without advisers, for 
no one had believed a crisis to be so near at hand, a 
summary ultimatum. Would he undertake that his 
relative should never, never again become an aspirant 
to the Spanish throne? This was the pledge publicly 
required of the Prussian King on the promenade of 
Ems, where holiday-takers were whiling away the 
hours of a summer morning. The demand was one 
beyond his power, even if it had not been beyond his 
will, to comply with. Besides, the manner as well as 
the place of its utterance was—perlaps was intended 
to be—offensive. With no counsellor at hand, and 
knowing the tremendous issues which depended upon 
his answer, the King did not hesitate, and the prompt 
and courageous “ Never!” of July 13, 1870, demon- 
strated the strong, indomitable will and Thatkraft of 
a man whom they sadly misunderstand who judge his 
character and career by the gentle deeds which 
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filled the last years of his life. As though the sun 
should shed at evening the light that shines at noon- 
day. 

The man to whom modesty was as natural as truth 
had the proud spirit of a Roman Triumvir; the 
sovereign whom a whole nation revered, and rightly 
revered, as an ideal Landesvater—pater patrie—was 
as jealous of the rights of his crown as the Great 
Frederick himself. It was not as a youth, but as a 
man of over sixty, that he crowned himself with his 
own hand at Königsberg, and defied and humiliated 
his constitutional Parhament when he believed that it 
sought to establish dangerous precedents. The kind 
heart which could never let a murderer be put to 
death would have ruthlessly allowed the political 
revolutionaries of Berlin to be shot down in 1848, as, 
indeed, it did those of Baden. Emperor William 
was, indeed, no lay figure in politics; he was no 
gingerbread monarch—that least of all things. He 
was a man of strong personality, of resolute purpose; 
he had always the courage of his convictions; he was 
full of resource, and though surrounded by astute 
advisers he was himself no mean statesman. 

It would have been strange in a born soldier had 
the stronger virtues of kingship been lacking. His 
claim to be regarded as emphatically a military ruler 
no one will dispute. When still a youth his instructor 
in the science of arms wrote of him: ‘‘ He will make 
a reliable soldier and commander.” It was a far- 
sighted estimate of the yet unformed character. For 
he proved a soldier as well in practice as in theory. 
He did not command his forces on paper merely. 


s 2 
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The article of the Prussian constitution—placed also 
in the imperial constitution when the Empire was 
established—which entrusts to the sovereign the 
“ supreme command of the army,” was in his case no 
complimentary verbal fiction. As a lieutenant of 
seventeen he took part in 1814 in the march against 
Napoleon I.; as a King he threw himself into the 
midst of his fighting battalions in 1864, 1866, and 
1870, and earned a vigilant Minister-President’s 
reproaches for his temerity. Prince Bismarck has 
recorded how, when he could not persuade his royal 
master to retire from the range of fire at Königgrätz, 
though shells were bursting all around him, he at last 
stole stealthily to his horse’s flank and kicked the 
animal sharply with the point of his boot. Away 
‘went the horse, whose rider, taking the hint in good 
part, offered no further resistance to the dictates of 
prudence. 

It was common conviction of the necessity of great 
military reforms, as a prelude to Prussia’s advance- 
ment to an independent position amongst the Powers 
of Europe, which brought the Emperor and his late 
trusted Chancellor together in 1862, when the one 
was yet King and the other but a diplomatist, and one, 
in his own modest opinion, of already exhausted 
capacity. No sooner had the Prince of Prussia 
assumed the Regency at the close of 1858, than he 
gave to his Ministers the parole—‘‘ Army reorganisa- 
tion.” Had a Bismarck been at the head of his 
Cabinet from the first, the Conflict-time would 
probably never have occurred. The Prussian House 
of Deputies knew, indeed, the stern stuff of which 
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the Regent—who on January 2, 1861, was to become 
King—was made; but its dealings were not with the 
Crown, but with its mouthpieces, and these it could 
afford to defy. The estimates required for army 
purposes were repeatedly refused, until, weary of 
Parliament and Ministry alike—of the one because it 
was too strong for him, and of the other because it 
was too weak—the King in March, 1862, bid both 
begone. When the new House of Deputies developed 
the stubbornness which had characterised the old, 
and the army votes were in September of the same 
year once more refused, the King made Bismarck his 
Minister on the strength of a pact binding both to 
rule without Parliament and without budget until 
the representatives of the people should be prepared 
to give way. 

What the King of Prussia was at his coronation, 
that was the Emperor of Germany at the very close 
of his reign—a typical soldier-king. Throughout the 
thirty years during which he held sway over a land 
of ever-enlarging boundaries, his thought was in the 
first place turned to the army, not simply because to 
him a strong army was the first condition of national 
life, independence, and growth, but also because he 
had inherited from the warriors of his line the 
tradition, which was likewise his own conviction, that 
while a Hohenzollern should be the first citizen of 
his land, he should be its first soldier and defender. 
To the last he was never more delighted than when 
amongst his officers—or, better still, amongst the 
rank and file of his army. When the nonagenarian 
hero could no longer leave his palace at will, he would 
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daily stand at his window to watch the march past 
of the Guard down the broad Linden, even though 
stronger arms than his own had to support his 
tottering frame. He was never, unless at the hunt, 
seen save in his military uniform; it was his dress 
both in public and private, and he died in the regi- 
mentals which to him were a constant reminder that 
though King by succession and Emperor by election, 
he was a soldier by blood and birth. 


And who shall tell how he was beloved in the 
army? No private but would have been proud to 
have given his life at the mere beck of the man who 
was his commander and also his father. The army’s 
annals abound with stories of its great chief. They 
illustrate in him good-nature and kindness, yet never 
laxity in discipline. Once a young gardener was 
showing him over the grounds of his favourite 
Babelsberg retreat. Observing that the lad was 
embarrassed and preoccupied, he demanded the 
reason. ‘“‘ Your Majesty!” answered the youth, ‘‘in 
half an hour I am due at the barracks at Potsdam.” 
The uniform was on in few minutes, and the Emperor 
took the conscientious soldier in his own carriage 
post-haste to the drill-ground. He would sometimes 
exact the last requirements of military discipline, even 
when the transgressor’s fault was excess of regard for 
his own person. From the corner-window, whence 
he looked down upon the Guard as it passed his 
palace in Berlin, he eyed the forgetful soldier who 
turned his respectful gaze at him, instead of paying 
attention to the word of command, and severe rebuke 
followed at the right time, though the offender never 
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guessed the tell-tale. His domestic arrangements 
and his habits, too, were the simplest possible, as 
became a soldier. Thousands of his subjects ex- 
pended upon their persons many times the sum of 
his requirements. His wardrobe might have been 
regarded as rather plebeian than imperial; he hated 
the idea of fastidiousness in diet; and to the last he 
slept upon a small campaign-bed. 

The Emperor’s fidelity to duty was for nearly a 
generation a nation’s proverb and example. Here, 
also, his military spirit reflected itself. No spectacle 
could be more inspiring than that of the sovereign 
over whose head ninety winters had passed, still 
striving to meet each public duty which he had 
discharged when in the prime of life. To the end 
he not only followed the affairs of a great Empire 
from day to day, but his wish and voice continued 
a real power in the councils of the State. When but 
a few hours before the close of his life he had “ no 
time to be tired.” That utterance was not an old 
man’s exaggerated conception of his decaying powers, 
it was the expression by a heroic nature of a ruling 
passion strong even in the hour of death. In these 
remarkable words he did but re-strike, in fuller and 
grander chord, the note of conscientiousness which 
he sounded long before he became cither Emperor 
or even King or Regent, when in 1848 he wrote: 
« With a pure conscience I await the day of truth, 
hoping that I may devote my powers to the new 
Prussia as I did to the old.” 

It is difficult to find an apt historical comparison 
for one of the noblest figures which this or any pre- 
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ceding century has produced. It is no exaggeration 
to say that King David of Israel, alone of royal 
personages, presents points of contact clear and 
numerous enough to establish analogy of character. 
No one can follow his life, works, and sayings with- 
out being impressed by one characteristic above all 
others—the characteristic which best justifies this 
analogy—his profound and singular piety. The 
very earliest of his utterances which exist reveal a 
deeply religious spirit. God was his greatest reality, 
and next in intensity to his faith in God was his 
conviction that he was a divine instrument. With 
Browning’s Paracelsus he said :— 


“ I profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, than this, 
My ready answer to the will of God, 
Who summons me to be his organ.” 


“ Men are only God’s tools,” he wrote in a letter 
of 1826. He saw God’s hand in everything—in 
success and in reverse, in the realisation of his hopes 
and in their disappointment. ‘‘We must leave every- 
thing in His hands,” he wrote when in 1848 regretting 
that he had not been able to take part in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, ‘‘and who can and must do so 
with more resignation than I? God tries me severely, 
but with a pure conscience I await the day of truth.” 
It was God who “released” his ‘‘much afflicted king 
and brother from his heavy suffering,” * and who 


* Letter of December 31, 1866. 
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called him to sit upon the vacated throne. No 
wonder that for the Emperor William the divine 
right of kingship possessed deep significance. It 
was in no spirit of mere absolutism that with his 
own hands he placed the crown upon his head in 
Königsberg, but in unreserved belief that he was in 
truth the Lord’s anointed. And as God had crowned 
him, so it was He who, in 1878, allowed of His own 
will and intention the murderous shots of wild incen- 
diaries to strike him. ‘I must submit to the will of 
God,” he wrote, just before midnight of December 31, 
1878, ‘‘who permitted all this to happen. . . I 
praise God for His dispensation, in which, at the 
same time, I perceive a design to prove me before 
appearing at the judgment seat of the Almighty. — 
Hence I recognise in these so visible events the 
merciful guidance of God leading to good, like 
everything from Him which affects us in pain and 
in joy. Therefore I praise Providence for the painful 
events of the year now expiring.” 

And so his whole life was a continuous “ waiting 
upon God.” Having placed himself, his work, and 
his destiny in God’s hands, he accepted every 
event that occurred to him and his country as a 
manifestation of divine design. When victory after 
victory fell to his armies, he received each, not as a 
mere triumph of arms and strength, but as an inter- 
position of Providence. It was God’s wish that 
Austria should be beaten at Sadowa, and France at 
Gravelotte, Wörth, Sedan, and Paris. ‘Divine 
favour. . . selected me at my advanced age,” 
he wrote on the last day of 1866, reviewing the 
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memorable history of that year, “to be the bringer 
about of events which seemed destined to be a 
blessing to Prussia and to Germany.”* And 
similarly on December 31 of the year which saw 
the Empire re-established, he wrote: ‘ By God’s 
mysterious providence it was ordained that I should 
myself effect this union, which was actually realised 
after a seven months’ war with France, a war as 
glorious as it was sanguinary, and occasioned by a 
most wanton pretext. It ever the finger of God was 
clearly manifested in history, it was in the years 
1866, 1870, and 1871. . . The Franco-German 
war, which came upon us like a bolt from the blue, 
united all Germany in a few days, and our armies 
passed from victory to victory, and, with terrible 
sacrifices, achieved the result in a way which God’s 
will alone rendered possible. The divine will gave 
me the assistance of certain men for the accomplish- 


* A curious story has lately been told regarding an almost 
identical saying of the Emperor’s. The old Emperor’s secretary, 
Schneider, relates that he wrote down at his master’s dictation an 
address intended to be delivered to the army at the close of the 
French war. The final words ran: “ But do not forget that we 
must all be grateful towards Providence; for Providence has 
willed that we should be the instrument destined to accomplish 
what are such great events in the history of the world.” The 
secretary, for his own reasons, wrote “ Providence has permitted,” 
whereupon the Emperor said: ‘‘Do you imagine that I could 
have supported the heavy burden of this war, in which such 
successes have been possible, if I had not entertained the firm 
conviction that Providence willed it, and that we had been chosen 
as the instrument of Providence? Write down verbally what I 
dictated.” 
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ment of such great things. His will steeled the 
hearts of my soldiers in devotion and endurance and 
unheard-of bravery, so that new honour and imperish- 
able fame accrued to the banners of Prussia and those 
of her allies. His divine will, too, inspired the 
people to make unparalleled sacrifices in order to 
alleviate the sufferings which were inevitably en- 
tailed. With a humble and thankful heart I extol 
God’s grace, which has found us worthy to achieve 
such mighty things according to His will.” 

Read, too, the letters and telegrams which he sent 
home from France in 1870, when repeated successes 
deepened and yet again deepened his conviction that 
it was not Moltke’s battle-plans, but God’s own, that 
his legions and generals were working out. Like 
Psalms of Israel’s warrior-king read some of these 
grateful utterances, in which, in the spirit of another 
pious conqueror, the God-intoxicated hero of Marston 
fight, he gave ‘‘ glory, all the glory, to God.” Down 
to the very signing of peace his humility and thank- 
fulness are stamped with the same candour and un- 
reserve. “The Lord of Hosts,” he telegraphed to 
the Empress on March 7, 1871, “has everywhere 
visibly blessed our undertakings, and thus has in 
His grace allowed this honourable peace to be 
concluded. To Him be honour.” From the events 
of that epoch-making time he emerged fortitied by 
the conviction that Prussia’s new position had “ been 
plainly assigned to her by Providence.” 

In proportion as the unique character of this good 
man and also the spirit of the German people are 
understood, will it be possible to appreciate the 
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relationship which existed between them. It was a 
relationship of love and complete devotion on both 
sides. Touching were the manifestations of popular 
—at times national — affection which continually 
gladdened the old Emperor’s heart during many of 
his later years. The “ Historical Corner Window ” 
(Eckfenster) of his Berlin palace was daily the 
cynosure of thousands of faces, for here prince and 
people greeted each other as regularly as the clock 
struck twelve. How cordial the greeting on the 
popular side was, cannot be told in words. And yet 
this was the same man who, as Prince of Prussia, 
fled from Berlin in 1848, in order to escape the 
obloquy or worse of the populace, and who, as King 
of Prussia, earned dangerous unpopularity at the 
outset of his reign by involving the Crown in a long 
and bitter constitutional struggle. ‘‘ Who would have 
thought that twenty years ago?” said the old Emperor 
once to one of his attendants, as, with tearful eyes, he 
returned to his desk after experiencing one of these 
noontide ovations. 

Such was reunited Germany’s first Emperor. As 
the arrow sometimes hits marks which the archer 
never meant, so the apostrophe addressed to the Duke 
of Wellington has a double fitness :— 


“ Greatest yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


In March of 1888 there ended at patriarchal age a 
life which was supposed to be the key to the political 
complexities of an entire continent. Yet when thus 
the Delphic oracle spoke, its message was uttered in no 
menacing tones. Germany had anticipated Emperor 
William’s removal with trembling, and when it hap- 
pened fear and dread fell upon all. At first men looked 
for startling occurrences; many a timorous soul be- 
lieved that the days of the Empire were numbered ; 
and Schiller’s words came home with peculiar force : 


“ Es schlummern in der Zeiten Schoosse 
Die schwarzen und die heitern’ Loose.”’ 


What fate was in store for Germany? Yet, in 
spite of all, affairs continued to follow the old course. 
There was no national cataclysm, no breaking up of 
the social deeps. The slight disturbance that did 
occur was restricted to the surface of politics. Much 
was both said and done in the early days of Emperor 
Frederick I.’s reign that served no good purpose, 
but nothing happened to deviate the regular and 
pacific course of history by one hair’s breadth. 

More than one political party expected that the 
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new sovereign would at once deal out the cards anew. 
The party which had so long had a monopoly of the 
trumps drew a long face at this prospect, and the 
party which had been all the time playing a hopeless 
game rejoiced proportionately—perhaps even dis- 
proportionately. For the Radicals believed that at 
last they might reckon on a “good time coming.” 
The less discreet of them—and these were the great 
majority—boasted ostentatiously that the hour had 
come when they would triumph over their hereditary 
foes. Newspapers of influence, and even leaders of 
the party, spoke as though the Radical programme 
would as a matter of course be enacted en bloc as an 
appendix to the constitution. Emperor William I. 
was not more regarded by the Conservatives as in an 
especial, if not exclusive, manner their Emperor, than 
his son was regarded by the Radicals as the imperial 
embodiment of advanced ideas in politics, religion, 
and everything else. There was microscopically little 
evidence for so preposterous a conclusion. 

It was, indeed, well known that Emperor Frederick 
belonged to a school of political thought which was 
not his father’s, and that he disagreed wholly with 
many traditions and precedents which hitherto had 
been the unbroken heritage of the Prussian Crown. 
Yet he had as yet, though he had reached and even 
passed middle age, participated but slightly in State 
affairs, and his utterances upon questions of policy 
had been few and far between. Thus the opinions 
which were formed regarding his predispositions and 
tendencies were in the main based upon his friend- 
ships and associations. Directly, however, he as- 
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cended the throne officious people promulgated policies 
for him, credited him with this action and that. To 
one Minister he was to say “Go!” and to another 
“ Stay !” and asfor new men—if all the prophecies of 
the Radical Press had come true he would have had a 
Cabinet as large as the Reichstag. Of the things pre- 
dicted few happened. Changes of some kinds were 
made, as was both inevitable and necessary ; but the 
wholesale clearances, Ministerial, administrative, and 
military, which the Conservatives feared and the 
Radicals wished, never took place—never would have 
taken place had he lived until the present day. By a 
strange irony of fate it was reserved for the following 
Emperor to effect, in the exercise of his unquestioned 
right, many of the reversals of policy and not a few 
of the personal changes for merely suspected sym- 
pathy with which Emperor Frederick incurred bitter 
obloquy.: “Three years before Emperor William I. 
died,” Prince Bismarck has since said, “ his son called 
me and asked me to stay with him. I saw both him 
and Empress Frederick, and I promised to remain in 
office. And I would have continued with him to the 
last—I would not have forsaken him even though I 
had thought that he was going wrong.”* So much 
for the frequently-uttered assertion that the views of 
Emperor Frederick and of the late Chancellor were 
irreconcilable. l 

The blame for the indecorous attitude taken up 
by the dominant political parties during the brief 
reign of Emperor Frederick must be apportioned 


* Conversation with the writer. 
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between them equally. Both Conservatives and 
Radicals forgot the honour due to the Crown and 
the respect due to themselves. The whole trouble 
was a result of the curious assumption—until then 
unasserted in German party history—that in a 
country not under parliamentary government it 
was the business of irresponsible politicians and 
newspapers to formulate State policies. Had the 
Radicals repressed their elation, and allowed the 
Emperor and his advisers to manage their own 
business, the Conservatives would not have lost their 
heads. Thus would have been spared an episode, 
happily without counterpart, in which imperial and 
royal names and reputations were made the centre 
of party contention, in which nobody and nothing 
were respected—no person, however high, no relation- 
ship, however sacred—in which the sick-chamber of 
a high-souled monarch, already marked for death, 
was made an arena for the display and strife of party 
passions, jealousies, and littlenesses. Neither side 
came creditably out of this unholy warfare of words, 
which brought to light the hitherto unsuspected fact 
that the patriotism which professes most may after 
all be but skin deep, and the loyalty that swears a 
fidelity unto death may mean but a fidelity to party 
and personal interests. 

Amongst the working classes the expectations 
founded upon the accession to the throne of their 
Spring-time Emperor were simply unbounded. That 
his rule would inaugurate a new heaven and a new 
earth, in which social and industrial righteousness 
would dwell: this was the self-evident and matter-of- 
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course proposition current in the homes of labour. 
Thousands of working-men believed profoundly that 
the millennium had dawned, that in a few weeks 
there would be no more misery, no more poverty, 
no more crying in the streets—that the former things 
would have passed away and would be no more 
known in Germany for ever. This is no exaggera- 
tion, but fact, so far as the uttered opinions of the 
people may be accepted as expressing their actual 
convictions. ‘The honest unemployed hoped for the 
speedy termination of their idleness; the wife of the 
labourer reflected, as she looked upon her frugal 
larder, that her shelves would soon be better stored ; 
for not only would there be labour for all, but labour 
would receive higher remuneration. Had not her 
Emperor again and again sent ill-clad petitioners, 
who had accosted him unawares, to his palace for 
new garments ; had he not given the way-side peddler 
a sovereign for the trinket he might have had for a 
penny; had he not a hundred times showed sympathy 
with the toilers, both speaking and working for their 
good? And so when Emperor Frederick ended his 
short-lived reign, a feeling of despair fell upon the 
working classes. Intense disappointment oppressed 
them as they beheld the glittering bubble burst, as 
they saw the brilhant phantasmagoria fade away, 
and were rudely called back to the consciousness that 
the world was still what it had been and the light 
that surrounded them was the light of common day. 
One cannot easily put oneself in the position of people 
who could weep and wring their hands when they heard 
that the one had died who, as they trusted, was he 
VOL. II. T 
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that should have redeemed Israel. No wonder the 
disillusion was so great. Of course, hopes such as 
were built upon Emperor Frederick were altogether 
irrational, and he, good man, was in no way responsible 
for them. The working classes believed and expected 
everything, because to a man they loved ‘ Kaiser 
Friedrich.” He was to them a natural protector. 
They were convinced that they had his ear andhi is 
heart as they had not had the ear and the heart of even 
the hoary Emperor William, deeply as he, too, was 
revered and beloved. It was significant that on the 
first anniversary of Emperor Frederick’s death a 
Socialist newspaper in South Germany appeared with 
a black border. 

Yet in spite of their disappointment—a disappoint- 
ment which the good wishes and intentions of the 
new Emperor were speedily to abate—the toilers 
behaved both with dignity and delicacy during the 
time that transpired between the death of the first 
Emperor and the succession of the third. Strange 
reversal of every expectation and apprehension! 
Instead of being in the foreseen emergency a source 
of danger to the State, instead of instigating social 
ferments, eruptions, convulsions, and all the other 
mad and chaotic designs of which the self-styled 
parties of peace and patriotism had suspected them, 
the working classes alone kept out of the unseemly 
wrangles which raged around the throne of the sick 
sovereign from March 9 to June 15, 18838. 

Speculation upon the probable course of Emperor 
Frederick’s rule, had he lived, is natural if incon- 
elusive. That he would in time have liberalised 
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Germany and German political institutions is certain. 
A passage in his famous diary is much to the point. 
Writing on the eve of the French war he said: ‘‘ Our 
principal thought is how the Liberal development of 
Germany may be carried out on the restoration of 
peace.” As King Frederick William III. promised 
his people political liberty in return for the sacrifices 
entailed by the Liberation War, so the Crown Prince 
of 1870 desired that this later and greater campaign 
should be for Germany a stepping-stone to more 
popular government. He had, indeed, no sympathy 
with autocratic ideas, and, given a reign of moderate 
duration, he would probably have paved the way 
for the Prussian monarchy becoming politically, as it 
already is socially, democratic. Had he ruled during 
the agitations of the fifties he would have met the 
crisis which terrorised King Frederick William IV. 
with confidence, and would have ridden proudly upon 
a storm before which his weak if well-meaning uncle 
bowed his head in humility. Instead of postponing 
constitutional reform, he would have anticipated the | 
changes which came later, and as a result Prussia 
might to-day have been under a real instead of a 
nominal parliamentary régime. 

It’ says much for Emperor Frederick’s popular 
sympathies that, short as his reign was, he was yet 
able tu strike a heavy blow at the practice which had 
grown up under Minister von Puttkamer, and which 
was proved against him more than once in the Reichs- 
tag, of tampering with the elections in the interest 
of Government candidates. This Minister’s continu- 
ance in office under a monarch of convinced constitu- 
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tional principles was from the first impossible, and no 
one was surprised when he hastily retired. | 

Religious liberty would have been favoured in the 
same manner. His disapproval of the anti-Semitic 
agitation was never disguised. While, however, he 
would have conceded to every subject the fullest free- 
dom of conscience and belief, he was as warmly 
opposed to the pretensions of the papacy in Germany 
as his father or Prince Bismarck himself. This oppo- 
sition was plainly indicated in a letter which he 
addressed to Pope Leo XIII. in 1878, when acting as 
Regent during his father’s recovery from the pistol- 
attack of a would-be assassin. ‘‘No Prussian mon- 
arch,” he wrote, ‘‘ could for a moment entertain the 
suggestion that the laws of the country [the Falk laws 
were referred to] should be modified in accordance 
with the statutes of the Roman Church. The inde- 
pendence of the Prussian monarchy, which, as a 
patriot and as my father’s heir, I am bound to main- 
tain, would at once be compromised if our legislative 
freedom were to be subordinated to any external 
power.” 

It may be said with equal certainty that he would 
have broken with the military traditions of his father 
so far as consistent with national interests and neces- 
sities. Emperor Frederick was a splendid soldier— 
fearless in war and resourceful in peace. He distin- 
guished himself both in the Austrian and the French 
campaign. It was the blow struck by his army which 
turned the day at Königgrätz. In 1870 it fell to his 
honour as commander of the Southern army to inflict 
upon France at Weissenburg (August 4, 1870) the 
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first of a series of disastrous defeats, and he followed 
up this victory by another as conspicuous at Worth 
two days later. His proved valour on the field 
should not be forgotten, though the belief be well 
founded that he would not have been a soldier-king 
as his father was and as his son promises to be. He 
fought with bravery when fighting was necessary, 
yet he hated war. He has been called the Peace- 
Emperor (Friedenskaiser) in contradistinction to the 
title borne by Emperor William I.—“‘the Victorious” — 
and his tastes and desires were wholly pacific. All he 
wished to do was to develop the resources, and still 
more to promote the culture, of his people in tran- 
quillity. He aspired to be, in fact, the instrument of 
an intellectual awakening. While he would never 
have allowed the army to become weak, he regarded 
the military system rather as a means to certain 
evident ends than as an end in itself, and no one 
would have rejoiced more than he if swords could at 
once have been beaten into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks—or, better still, into pens, chisels, 
and scientific instruments. 

To the intellectual and artistic world of Prussia 
the premature removal of Emperor Frederick was 
disheartening. Upon him and his succession to the 
throne great hopes had been built by the educated 
classes. It is a fact of no small significance that 
during the many years that the Prussian Government 
and Court were under Conservative influence Liberal 
tendencies were continually asserting themselves with 
growing strength in the universities and the circles of 
letters. Here, too, there was a powerful leaven of 
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Conservatism, fully in sympathy with the existing 
political order, yet the preponderance of influence 
and of numbers was decidedly Liberal. It used to 
be said a few years ago of the universities that in 
the main the teachers were progressive and the 
students reactionary. The student-world may no 
longer be so described. Whatever the nominal party 
classification, which frequently has no real or clear 
meaning, the general tendency of educated thought 
amongst the rising generation is Liberal, though in a 
German and not an English sense. Yet it was not for 
political reasons alone that the world of art, letters, 
and science had cause for dismay when its star of hope 
faded so soon from sight. The belief was universal 
that with the accession of Emperor Frederick a new 
renascence would be ushered in. Nor was the belief 
without justification. The Emperor was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to intellectual pursuits, for the refined 
tastes which he had inherited from his mother were 
strengthened by the influence of his wife; and the 
world knows now, as it did not know then, how full 
his mind was of plans for the promotion of culture 
not alone in Prussia but in Germany generally. It 
was no dilettantish Schwarmerei. He was not an 
unpractical idealist like King Frederick William IV. 
What he designed to do he would have done, and 
already he had made sure of the co-operation and 
sympathy of many of the foremost men of letters and 
learning in the kingdom. Out of the highest ranks 
of art, science, and literature his friends were by 
preference chosen, and to not a few well-known 
scholars he offered, on equal terms, a friendship of 
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which it may truly be said that in no case did it 
receive more than it was able to give. 

Professor Hans Delbriick, who as the tutor of the 
late Prince Waldemar, the Emperor’s youngest son, 
enjoyed this intimacy, bas recorded one of the most 
ambitious of his schemes. He intended to carry to 
an issue the long contemplated design of building 
a cathedral in Berlin, to replace the one built last 
century and restored in 1817 after the plans of 
Schinkel, the creator of much of Berlin’s higher 
architecture. But, hke Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, the new church was to be at the same 
time a Campo Santo in which the rulers of Prussia 
and the great ones of Germany should find their 
last resting-place. The building was to be at once 
a house of God and a national monument and hall 
of glory. Its walls were to tell the whole romantic 
story of Prussia’s rise from lowliness to power, of 
Germany’s unification, and whatever of greatness 
_ and national renown Prussian sons achieved was here 
to find lasting memorial. It was a magnificent con- 
ception, and though its author has not lived to realise 
it, the beginnings of the great undertaking which he 
contemplated have happily been made already by his 
son and successor. How keenly the late Emperor 
felt the disappoimtment of his inability to raise 
himself the national Valhalla which Germany has so 
long lacked is told by Professor Delbriick, who con- 
versed with him on tlie subject early after he ascended 
the throne. “I took the opportunity to express a 
hope that he would at once begin to execute these 
plans. For a moment the Emperor’s eyes became 
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red, and with a look which cut me to the heart he 
passed his hands over the paper before him and 
wrote: ‘All this is past and gone!’” Yet not so. 
It is yet possible that the pious task upon which 
Emperor William II. has entered may grow into the 
proportions and character which his father intended. 
Thousands of Prussians entertain this hope, and 
thousands of Germans beyond the Prussian pale 
would contemplate without envy the consummation 
of a design so regal. 

One side of Emperor Frederick’s character im- 
pressed everybody who observed him, and it is the 
side which, in the absence of a long public career, 
the mass of his countrymen, and particularly those 
to whom he was so familiar a figure—the inhabitants 
of Berlin—most readily and most willingly remember. 
The English language has no equivalent for the 
German word Leutseligkeit. Affability, geniality, 
and good-nature express a part of this attribute, 
which was possessed by Emperor Frederick in a 
remarkable degree. He could not have been per- 
sonally unpopular if he had tried. His face was 
open and kindly because a heart free from guile 
spoke through it. He possessed, indeed, every 
element of popularity and endearment. To the 
people of Prussia he was not merely the ‘‘ Crown 
Prince” during the long years of his waiting for 
higher rank, but ‘‘ Our Fritz.” He would have made 
an ideal Citizen-King. At the gymnasium and the 
university he was a very democrat in sympathies 
and associations. He knew all his fellow-students, 
conversed with them, drank his beer with them, joked 
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with them. Yet though a scorner of the minor social 
proprieties, and too enlightened to be a slave to con- 
ventionality, he never forgot that he was the Crown 
Prince of Prussia or forewent the respect due to his 
position. 

Now and then a stupid person would abuse his con- 
fidence, and he had to pay the costs, which were 
heavy. Once, while yet Crown Prince, he was taking 
part in a Court ceremony in Berlin, to which among 
the rest many public officials were invited. On such 
occasions royal decorations must be worn by those 
upon whom conferred, but one of the guests, thinking 
to humour the Crown Prince’s kuown democratic 
proclivities, appeared without the wedding-garment— 
in other words, his orders. The vigilant eye of the 
King’s deputy detected the omission. Approaching 
the offender—to whom hitherto he had always been 
more than friendly—he inquired where the missing 
decorations were. ‘‘In my pocket,” was the blunt 
reply, meant only to earn a smile of approbation. 
‘‘Then remember that my father did not give you 
orders to put there,’”—and in a few moments the 
abashed man retired from the festal hall sadder and 
also wiser. Yet it was seldom that Emperor Frederick 
cut so keenly, for though he was a master of satire he 
was too kind-hearted to hurt when he did not wish 
to heal. 

In Berlin, as a man of mature years and as heir to 
the crown. of an Empire, he was ever the same good- 
natured, sympathetic, unassuming, and because of all 
this magnetic, personality. He mixed with the 
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people as one of themselves, and no one was more 
approachable. The very sight of the Crown Prince 
with his consort and daughters—for the happy circle 
was seldom separated—acted like a ray of sunshine. 
He would quiz modest shop-attendants while his wife 
did her shopping, yet his geniality and goodness bade 
embarrassment at once begone. He had a kindly 
word—and a kindly deed, too—for curtseying flower- 
girls, every one of whom would have given all her 
roses or corn-flowers for a syllable from lus lips. 
Boys and girls were stopped as they went home from 
school and subjected to unrehearsed examinations, 
and no examiner was more amenable to reason than 
this royal one. His numberless little “acts of kind- 
ness and of love”—httle, though, indeed, not un- 
remembered—made Emperor Frederick the darling 
of the people long before the sublime and heroic for- 
titude with which he lived through the last terrible 
year of his life turned the affection and admiration 
felt for a man into worship of a hero. 

The majestic end of the Emperor who “learned to 
suffer without complaining” will not soon be for- 
gotten. Everybody knew that no human power could 
avail against the insidious malady which afflicted 
him, and that while his days of rule were still few a 
sovereign greater than he—the sovereign who keeps 
his court ‘‘ within the hollow crown that rounds the 
mortal temples of a king” — would come and 
imperiously claim his own. Death dealt Ger- 
many a crushing blow when, on a bright June 
morning of 1888, he took away an “ideal knight,” 
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who wore worthily the ‘‘ white flower of a blameless 
life ”— 


“ Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her.” 


He lived and he died to prove that the age of 
chivalry is not passed. And the proof hes in his 
sayings and doings and sufferings. His military 
achievements were great and will live in history ; but 
whatever courage he displayed on the battlefield was 
not comparable with the magnificent bravery which 
the last few months of his life called forth. We are 
told that although King Arthur fought many sturdy 
fights, the ‘last dim, weird battle” surpassed in 
fierceness all the rest. Nor is it too much to say that 
the combats in which Emperor Frederick took part in 
Denmark, Austria, and France required in him not 
a hundredth part of the courage which was needed 
to sustain him so long in the grim struggle with 
death. He fell prematurely, but not without leaving 
to mankind a brilliant and imperishable example of 
physical and moral bravery, of true and pure heroism, 
an example for whose equal history’s pages will 
probably be searched in vain. 


O ye who tell of valour shown mid battle’s smoke and din, 

When gallant men have dared to fall for their dear home and 
kin, 

When the hand has held the standard high while the body 
drew its breath, 

When the arm has borne the foeman’s close till the grasp has 
steel’d in death: 

Say, if your thrilling story more noble deed recalls 

Than his who won the hero’s crown within his palace walls ! 
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Better than tale of conquering arms, or warriors’ gilded 
fame, 

Better than tale of cities gain’d by bloody sword and flame, 

Better than tale of victory’s pan, ay, all your pomp of war, 

Is the tale of how through mortal pain he nobly brav’d and 
bore : 

Of how he nobly brav’d and bore, and utter’d no complaint :— 

Some say he was a hero, but some he was a saint. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
MOLTKE. ` 


To estimate Field-Marshal Helmuth Count von Moltke 
as a soldier is a soldier’s work. This would hardly, 
indeed, be the place for mention of the military 
achievements upon which his brilliant fame rests. 
So great were they that though Moltke lived to be 
more than ninety years old, no ray of his glory - 
departed. To the end he continued a personality 
of gigantic proportions, notwithstanding that the last 
twenty years of his life were years of peace. It may 
be said that these peaceful years were, after all, years 
of war preparation, and that this fact kept Moltke in 
continued prominence before the nation—that, in truth, 
he did not cease to win battles in 1870 and 1871, but 
continued to win them by anticipation up to the time 
of his death. No doubt if after 1871 Moltke had 
been minded to rest on his laurels, and had perma- 
nently retired to his Silesian estate, his career would 
have closed amid less splendour, yet his historical 
position would not even then have suffered, nor is it 
likely that his country’s reverence would have dimi- 
nished. It was as the successful strategist, the man 
who led the armies of the eagle nowhere save to 
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triumph, that Moltke was known to the people, and in 
that light he was and is judged. Twenty years 
before he passed away he had joined the throng of 
the immortals. He remained, however, councillor in 
peace as he had been councillor in war, because he 
desired that the German army should continue 
worthy of the reputation which he so greatly helped 
it to win. 

Moltke stands almost alone amongst great generals 
and strategists in that he laboured to train up a school 
of officers who should follow in his footsteps and to 
whom he should be able to commit all that was trans- 
ferable in his knowledge and experience of the science 
and art of war. ‘This patriotic design he succeeded 
in a measure in accomplishing, and though the old 
victory-winner is no more, his methods and his spirit 
have become the army’s priceless possession. No one, 
however, will in future wield the same power as he in 
German military councils; possibly no one will ever 
again deserve to do so. 

Moltke was both every inch and every thought of 
him a soldier. One day, during the French cam- 
paign, it was remarked to Bismarck that his great 
colleague looked extraordinarily well. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
rejoined good-humouredly, ‘it is all the war. It is 
his business. I remember that when a Spanish 
war seemed imminent he looked at once ten years 
younger. When I told him the Hohenzollern prince 
had withdrawn, he immediately became quite old and 
worn-looking, but when the French made difficulties 
he was at once fresh and young again.” Yet Moltke 
could write his conviction that war, after all, was ‘a 
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rough, bloody business.” Like the true campaigner 
he was severely simple in his habits, and his life, 
whether at Berlin or in the country, whether in war 
or in peace, followed the same unchanging Spartan 
rule. With the umbrella soldier he had nothing in 
common. Even at ninety he exposed his person to 
wind and weather with the same indifference as at 
half that age, and when overtaken unprotected in a 
storm no one ever saw him quicken his pace. In 
Berlin he was always an object of admiration as he 
strolled or drove along the streets, and the old Emperor 
himself could not count upon a more cordial public 
welcome. Moltke’s figure was one of the most 
striking imaginable. Even in a crowd of chosen men 
of distinguished presence it would at once have 
arrested attention. Asa young man and up to the 
prime of life he had singularly fine features, and to 
the last his appearance was noble and impressive. 
This loftiness of bearing he owed chiefly to a splen- 
did head. His clean-shaven face—strong and regular 
and almost classical—looked all intellect, and one 
hardly knew which revealed his powerful character 
most plainly: the keen, eagle eye, the lofty fore- 
head, or the thin firm lips, upon which was no trace 
of passion, and but little trace of sympathy, lips that 
betrayed the stoic yet not the cynic. He was tall, 
and his fine military bearing made him appear even 
taller than in reality. The same effect had his some- 
what slender build, especially in later years, when his 
figure, though erect and graceful to the last, became 
increasingly fragile. Yet weight of years, while 
it covered his face with wrinkles, and took some of 
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their lustre from his blue eyes, left the nobility of his 
personality undiminished. 

Characteristic of him in a pre-eminent degree were 
his regularity, his modesty, and his taciturnity. His 
regularity was a proverb, and it was carried into all 
his dealings. An incident, slight in itself, yet very 
characteristic, deserves preservation as illustrating his 
habit of punctuality. Several years before his death 
it happened that he had an appointment at the Swiss 
Embassy in Berlin. The hour fixed was six in the 
afternoon. The Field-Marshal was on the spot a 
few moments before the time. Rather than anticipate 
his visit—which would have been a form of unpunc- 
tuality hardly less criminal than lateness—he paced 
the street before the Embassy until the clock of the 
Town Hall could be heard striking the hour, and 
directly the last stroke had sounded he advanced to 
the door and rang for admittance. 

Diffident and unassuming, he was impatient of 
public ceremonies, and hated intrusions upon his 
privacy. However the world might regard him, he 
never regarded himself as a lion, and he scorned to 
be treated as such. He could be abrupt, even rude, 
to busybodies who imposed on him unsought and 
unwelcome attentions. Passing through a small 
provincial town on one occasion, he suddenly found 
himself surrounded by a host of officious parochialities, 
and before he could devise a plan of retreat—a form 
of strategy unfamiliar to him—the local Mayor was deep 
in a flowery oration. In the midst of one of his most 
impressive periods Moltke drew him up with the 
withering question, ‘‘ Pray, who are you, then?” 
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That was not his severest stroke of satire. During 
the 1870 campaign he was once at table with a 
number of colleagues on the General Staff, when in 
his hearing a young officer began to discourse some- 
what ostentatiously upon the day’s operations. Old 
Moltke listened in silence for a time, and then, 
turning his gaze upon the too confident warrior, he 
staggered him with the question, ‘‘I say, comrade, 
what is your occupation when in civil life?” (An 
insinuation that he belonged to the Reserve, and 
that his proper place might be a bank or a ware- 
house.) 

His reputation for rare taciturnity is well known. 
The title he bore for a large part of his life, ‘‘ Der 
grosse Schweiger,” ‘‘The Great Silent One,” aptly 
described him. Even towards those who worked 
with him he preserved the same reserve, and when he 
did speak it was in the fewest possible words. Yet 
his taciturnity was due to no unreadiness or deficiency 
of language. He was, on the contrary, a man of 
fertile thought, and his published letters and papers 
attest a happy imagination and a philosophical mind. 
Much of his prose is recognised as almost classical, 
and it will be no wonder if remote generations of 
German children read in their school-books the 
thoughts of this great history-maker of the nine- 
teenth century. Those, too, who have heard him 
speak in public will allow that his style—polished, 
lucid, fresh, and vigorous— was that of a man who had 
great command of powerful words. His parliamentary 
utterances all read smoothly, and they were invariably 
delivered with no less smoothness, for Moltke spoke 
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with great deliberation even when most emphatic. 
His taciturnity was a peculiarity of nature and also 
of principle. As in war his motto was ‘Strike 
suddenly,” so in conversational intercourse he de- 
manded brief and pointed utterance, and he set the 
example himself. The outside world learned little 
of what was passing in the mind of Field-Marshal 
von Moltke. The idea of airing his theories of 
military science in magazine articles, or of courting 
publicity of any kind, would have incited the scorn- 
fullest curl of his proud lip. For these things he 
was too great, too real, too serious. He hated 
dilettanteism. He did not play at ‘soldiering. 
It was the all-occupying business of his life. 

It would, however, be wrong to conclude that the 
abrupt manner of communication common to, and 
insisted upon in, his official and formal relationships 
was carried into private life. Those who knew 
Moltke in his home have invariably spoken of his 
geniality and amiability, and even of a certain 
propensity for the narration of anecdote and jest. 
In that privacy, too, he loved to indulge his passion 
for instrumental music, and he would listen for hours 
together to a good player, whether on piano or violin, 
though indifferent performances drove him speedily 
away. Two domestic characteristics of Moltke suggest 
comparison with another great soldier. Like General 
Lambert, the colleague and almost rival of Cromwell, 
he was fond of cards—his favourite game was whist— 
and of roses and rose-growing. 

Moltke was a frequent visitor to the Reichstag, j in 
which for over twenty years he represented a con- 
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stituency in the Königsberg district as a German 
Conservative. He occupied a seat just below the 
Ministerial benches, and no one ever dared. to dispute 
him its possession from session to session. That seat 
he occupied on the very day of his death, April 24, 
1891; the next morning it bore instead a wreath of 
green laurel. His was one of the figures most 
warmly greeted by the crowd which generally 
surrounded the entrance to the Reichstag at the 
opening hour in those days of political giants. 
Often he came on foot, but when he rode it was 
in a simple hired cab. Moltke’s ‘first-class drosky’ 
was, indeed, the centre of many eyes whenever a 
great event took place at either of the royal palaces. 
Princes and nobles drove up in gorgeous equipages, 
with gala of purple and gold; Ministers and officers 
of high degree assumed on such occasions imposing 
state; but Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, the 
third pillar of the Empire, never aspired higher than 
a cab from the public stand. 

It was seldom that Moltke addressed the Reichstag ; 
when he did speak the occasion was no ordinary one, 
and invariably his words had reference to military 
questions. ‘Then he stood on ground which no one but 
the most civilian of civilian deputies ventured to 7 
challenge, for he spoke as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes of party benches. He generally 
remained at his seat, instead of ascending the tribune 
from which most parliamentary orators debate. 
Rising quietly from his place, he would turn round so 
as to face the whole House, and without exordium of 
any kind he would plunge into his subject, giving no 
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grace to the hearers who invariably crowded forward 
in order the better to follow his voice, by no means 
clear or strong. Moltke’s words were few, but to 
the point. His speeches were less arguments than 
authoritative pronouncements upon the questions 
under discussion. He laid down the law rather than 
debated, yet he did it without the semblance of arro- 
gance and without any consciousness that he spoke as 
a dictator. Appeals from him were so rare that they 
seldom failed of the desired effect. He was Bismarck’s 
last trump card when in difficulty, and he could 
generally be counted upon to win the game, so 
weighty were his utterances, so highly i aes was 
this high court of appeal. 

Of course, he was not invincible, and a memorable 
occasion when even Moltke’s heroic personality paled 
before the hostility of a tenacious though temporary 
alliance of stubborn elements comes vividly to my 
mind. It was in January of 1887, when an Army 
Bill upon which the Government’s heart was set was 
rejected. Moltke had spoken on the first reading of 
the measure, and now when the vote on the second 
reading was finally to determine its fate he again 
appeared on the scene, for the Septennate was his own 
favourite proposal, and its fortune or ill-fortune meant 
much to him. As the veteran strategist entered the 
House, erect as a young man, yet with grave and 
thoughtful face, and then as Bismarck’s portfolio was 
brought in and placed upon his desk, everybody knew 
that there was to be a feast of oratory. No politician 
of note was missing from the assembly, and among the 
spectators were many exalted personages, the highest 
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Prince William, now Emperor. The Field-Marshal, 
who has arrived betimes, is true to his character to- 
day—he is Moltke the Silent. Now and then he 
bows to passing members, and with others he shakes 
hands, but he keeps his counsel to himself, and prefers 
to pace the floor of the House alone or to rest deep in 
thought upon his seat. After a little skirmishing had 
taken place between speakers of various parties, 
Moltke rose unannounced. There was momentary 
jostling and disturbance as members pressed around 
him, then silence that could be felt prevailed until he 
had spoken what was on his mind. The speech only 
lasted a few minutes, but it created a deep impression, 
for the veteran soldier declared that unless the 
bill were passed war would be certain. Well, the 
bill was not passed, and war did not occur, yet no 
one who listened to the speaker’s grave statement of 
the terrible anxieties of that time, and to his earnest 
appeal to the ‘sense of patriotism” of his hearers, 
whom he begged to demonstrate to the world that 
“the nation and the Government are one,” and that 
they were willing ‘‘to make every sacrifice, even the 
sacrifice of your opinions, when the security of the 
Fatherland is at stake,” doubted that he believed 
every word he said. More than that, the country 
believed with him, for when the Reichstag was 
dissolved immediately after the rejection of the bill 
the parties whose alliance had wrecked it were repu- 
diated at the polls as never before or since. The 
Radicals dwindled from 67 to 82, and the Social 
Democrats from 24 to 11, while the People’s Party of 
11 disappeared altogether, 
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An incident in that memorable sitting deserves to 
be preserved on canvas as well as on paper. Bismarck 
addressed a breathless audience, whose attention 
had been rewarded by many a startling utterance as 
the statesman reviewed the relationship in which 
Germany then stood to the adjacent Powers. Criti- 
cising the warlike attitude of France, and sketching 
Germany’s plans for meeting the eventuality of war 
and its consequences, the Chancellor’s manner was 
resolute and stern. At times, indeed, he grew 
vehement, especially when with upraised hands, 
which moved violently in sympathy with his surging 
emotions, he declared that the last war was mere 
child’s play as compared with the next. Bismarck’s 
face was a study as these words left his lips. As he 
spoke them I instinctively turned my eyes to the 
Field-Marshal sitting below him. Moltke had up to 
then sat motionless, with bent head, but when Bismarck 
pictured the horrors of the next war his placid 
face was raised to the grim orator with a look and a 
nod which seemed to say, ‘‘ That is all true, Herr 
Reichskanzler.” The great speech over, and the 
chorus of ‘ Bravos” having died away, Bismarck 
descended from the Government benches and took a 
seat beside the old general. It was an interesting 
scene, to be called and recalled to memory with 
pleasure—a scene which must have suggested in the 
minds of all who witnessed it many historic incidents 
—the two grey-headed compatriots, the two makers 
of Germany, sat side by side upon a parliamentary 
bench wrapt in mysterious yet tranquil conversation, 
while around them the waves of passion were raging. 
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This is the episode which I thought then, and still 
think, worthy of reproduction upon a great painter’s 
canvas. 

A multiplicity of publications—including, in the 
first rank, his own papers and memorabilia—have 
since his death thrown light upon Moltke’s character. 
His public life had little in it of mystery. He 
was associated with no great occurrences much, at 
any rate, of whose inner history has not been disclosed 
either by himself or others. When asked to assist 
one who wished to be his biographer, he replied that 
his life was ‘‘so poor in incident that it would be 
considered quite tedious,” and that any biography 
that could be written about him would ‘‘ contain 
nothing but dates.” How far this modest estimate is _ 
shared by his contemporaries is shown by the warm 
reception which has been given, not only in Germany 
but in many foreign lands, to his own memoirs, letters, 
and miscellaneous papers. Perhaps one of the obscurest 
phases of his character, one certainly which caused 
most illusion and disillusion in Germany, is his 
conception of religion. Until nearly the end of his 
life the Field-Marshal was regarded, along with 
Emperor William I. and Prince Bismarck, as an 
orthodox Christian. That he was so represented was, 
of course, due to no word or sign of his. It wasa 
gratuitous assumption. The fact is that he might 
have been a Theist or a Deist. The point is one which 
it would be impertinent to discuss, yet when the truth 
leaked out that the accepted views gave too narrow a 
representation of Moltke’s religious position, there 
was much misgiving and not a little scandal in the 
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circle of good people—no small one—which holds that 
the true door into heaven must be Gothic, yet forgets 
that Gothic is a complex of many styles. Moltke 
spoke seldom and wrote more seldom still upon such 
matters, and it was oaly when his posthumous works 
had appeared that his position was more accurately 
known. When several years before his death a 
Berlin Court Chaplain sought in conversation to draw 
a definite statement of his views, by contending 
unreservedly for “the necessity of revelation, the 
truth of the Bible, the divinity of Christ, in a word, 
the whole basis of ecclesiastical Christianity,” Moltke 
guardedly spoke of “the sublime morality of Chris- 
tianity and emphasised the beauty of the Sermon on 
the Mount,” refusing to recognise a difference between 
morality and religion. He was no unbeliever in the 
narrow and uncharitable meaning which is often 
attributed to that misused word. “They are not 
deniers and doubters,” he wrote in 1878 to a clergy- 
man who tried unsuccessfully to enrol him as a 
member of a Protestant association, whose statutes 
formulated a series of unobjectionably orthodox 
dogmas, ‘‘ They are not deniers and doubters who, if 
they wish to be honest to themselves, cannot believe 
that these points express their true conviction. To 
these I belong myself.” Moltke’s religion was not a 
religion of negations. He believed and put his whole 
faith in God ; he believed profoundly in immortality ; 
and if in regard to Christian doctrine he held what he 
himself called ‘‘ free views,” the freedom was ennobled 
by piety and reverence—how reverent may be judged 
from the fact that he refused to read Strauss’ ‘ Leben 
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Jesu,” though he wished, because of its unsympathetic 
tone.* 

To the last, Moltke was beloved of all his country- 
men without exception. His duty lay out of politics, 
that destroyer of reputations, and he never made an 
enemy. The homage paid to him upon his ninetieth 
birthday voiced the nation’s love and gratitude in a 
manner that will not be forgotten by the present 
generation of Berliners. Emperor, Empress, Kings, 
Princes, Ministers of State, the highest representatives 
of the Empire’s army, science, art, and scholarship, 
these and a hundred other elements in the national 


life combined on that day to do homage to 


the veteran patriot, and congratulations showered 
upon him from high and low in all quarters of the 
globe. That day every school in the country was 
closed for the Moltke-Feier. And then when he died 
a grateful nation rendered him as one man its last 
tribute of tearful reverence. Yet if with Moltke’s 
passing there has now been removed the second of the 
three great supports upon which the grand arch of 
Imperial Unity was raised, Germany does not 


*A passage in Renan’s “Souvenirs de Jeunesse” may occur to the 
reader: “Je regrette quelquefois de n’étre pas né dans un pays 
où les liens de l’orthodoxie fussent moins resserrés que dans les 
pays catholiques ; car, à tout prix, je veux être chrétien, mais je 
ne puis étre orthodoxe. Quand je vois des penseurs aussi libres 
et aussi hardis que Herder, Kant, Fichte se dire chrétiens, 
jaurais envie de létre comme eux. Mais le puis-je dans le 
catholicisme? C’est une barre de fer; on ne raisonne pas avec 
une barre de fer,” 
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forget—and in the remembrance England rejoices 
with her—that the arch itself is secure, since its parts 
are now so firmly compacted together, that the noble 
structure, built so tediously, so laboriously, stands by 
itself sure and immovable. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
PRINCE BISMARCK THE MONARCHIST. 


OnE who speaks of Prince Bismarck without telling 
the story of Germany’s unification will hardly be 
accused of tedious conventionality. Yet even were 
the subject quite new, the establishment of the new 
Empire is not the event which best illustrates 
Bismarck’s career and character. It is his greatest 
concrete achievement, but it is certainly not the 
achievement which, in entering political life, he set 
before him as his chief aim and end. Just as at 
sun-setting the human shadow, by reason of its 
exaggerated proportions, seems to belittle the figure 
behind it, so a man’s works may be so great as to 
overshadow his real personality. There is a danger 
of overlooking the essential characteristics of Prince 
Bismarck whilst regarding the acts in which he 
expressed himself. 

It is not enough to know that to him were due 
wars which threw undying lustre upon German arms; 
that for many years he stood head and shoulders 
above all contemporaries in the field of Continental 
politics; that for Germany he has been a political 
saviour, a repairer of the breach, who out of national 
chaos evolved order and harmony by uniting a 
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heterogeneous mass of States in a firm, solid, and 
lasting alliance ; and that he is the first German states- 
man since Stein and Hardenberg who has seriously 
grappled with social questions and tried sincerely, by 
true measures of reform, to conciliate and elevate the 
working classes. These are among Prince Bismarck’s 
achievements, yet the statement of them does not 
disclose, or even suggest, his greatest characteristic. 
Let his career be searched from beginning to end, 
let his speeches be read forward from 1847, when he 
became a rebellious deputy of an incipient Parliament, 
which he would have been only too glad to have seen 
strangled in its earliest infancy, and it will be found 
that his most ardent aspirations, his most stubborn 
endeavours, his profoundest political convictions, his 
warmest enthusiasms, were concentrated upon the 
interests of the Prussian monarchy—not the political 
territory, or even the people within its borders, but 
the kingly institution, with all the principles, tradi- 
tions, prerogatives, and also the responsibilities, 
which to him, from youth to age, it has represented. 
The real Bismarck is not the war-maker, or the 
unifier of Germany, or the social reformer—these are 
but phases of him—but the royalist, the monarchist. 
That he is by nature and nurture, by tradition and 
conviction, even by religion. | 
The biographers and critics who have since 1890 
interested themselves in the life and work of Prince 
Bismarck have had the advantage that they have been 
able to deal with a completed public career. Great 
though Prince Bismarck’s influence has since con- 
tinued to be, and will remain to the end of his life, 
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he has taken leave for ever of official position and 
duty. His contribution--so vast, so historic, so 
monumental—to the building up of the Prussian 
monarchy and the German Empire finished when, 
after forty years of arduous national service in the 
successive rôles of diplomatist, Minister-President, 
and Imperial Chancellor, he sought retirement 
shortly after Emperor William II. ascended the 
throne. The dissolution of the dual partnership 
which began on June 15, 1888, between Prince 
Bismarck and his disciple astonished the world. 
Everybody, both in and out of Germany, believed 
that the new firm would keep together until the 
senior partner should die. Nay, more, to Europe one 
of the most composing elements in the situation 
which existed at the time of the third Emperor’s 
elevation to the throne was the conviction that the 
Chancellor who served his grandfather and. father, 
who had remained at his post while Ministers of lesser 
degree had come and gone, would continue in harness 
to the last. Prince Bismarck fully expected to stay, 
and the Emperor expected his staying no less 
certainly, Some of the most human and sympathetic 
of the ex-Chancellor’s utterances are those in which 
he declared his firm determination to fall fighting. 
‘When I am tired I will rest,” he said in the 
Reichstag in 1881, “but I will not turn back. I will 
die in the breach, if God please, perhaps one day in 
this very place, if I may live no longer.” As late as 
March 29, 1889, when the first year of his third 
Chancellorship was nearly over, he replied warmly 
in the same place to reflections upon his capacity. 
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“I fancy,” he said, “the newspapers fall into exag- 
geration when they say that I am aging rapidly and 
shall soon be unfit for work. I can doa good deal 
yet, though not all that I once could do. If in my 
old days I can still discharge the duties of Foreign 
Minister of a great country—and even do so only satis- 
factorily —I shall still be doing what in other lands is 
regarded as a good man’s work.” Exactly a year 
‘after, to the very day, Prince Bismarck left Berlin 
amid extraordinary demonstrations of admiration, yet 
of sorrow, after resigning the Chancellorship a few 
days before. 

Never were political forecasts so completely contra- 
dicted. The one event which all the world had 
regarded as absolutely inconceivable happened. The 
surprise caused by Prince Bismarck’s retention of 
office after the death of the old Kaiser, when his 
withdrawal had been anticipated, was a ‘housand 
times intensified when he left the side of one who had 
been his favourite pupil. 

The little that is known about the real causes 
which divided Prince Bismarck and his sovereign 
makes this clear, that the Chancellor feared to grant 
to the working classes too generous concessions. 
This reluctance did not proceed from want of popular 
sympathy, but rather from the apprehension that 
further overtures would give the impression of weak- 
ness, would encourage the Social Democrats to believe 
that the Government was wavering and acknowledged 
itself beaten after a ten years’ struggle with an 
agitation which the law had made criminal, To such 
a possibility of misconception he was averse for other 
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than personal reasons. To himself it would have 
mattered but little if his enemies the Socialists had, 
though with little justification, chanted a pean in 
honour of his supposed defeat and discomfiture. 
He was, however, jealous of prejudice to the prestige 
of the State, the Crown, and the forces of law and 
order, and it was in the interest of these that he held 
out against any measure that could afford the dis- 
affected masses ground for concluding that they had 
forced a mighty Government to surrender. Such a 
view will not suggest itself to all minds as tenable, 
yet it was, from Prince Bismarck’s own standpoint, a 
perfectly natural one, and it amply explains the 
incompatibility which had begun to show itself 
between the new captain and the old steersman 
before they had sailed together a full year. 

It is advancing no far-fetched theory to say that 
Prince Bismarck was here mainly concerned—rightly 
or wrongly—for the integrity of the monarchy whose 
prerogatives he had for a generation preserved abso- 
lutely unimpaired. He believed that he saw danger 
where his royal master, blinded, as he thought, by the 
confidence and generous impulse of youth, detected 
none. It will be years before we know on whose 
side was the greater foresight. No one, however, who 
understands the ex-Chancellor’s political sympathies 
and antipathies, his deep-lying conservatism, his hatred 
of demagogy, and his profound distrust of Social 
Democracy will wonder at the action he took when the 
Emperor betrayed the unexpected inclinations which 
led him first to oppose the renewal of the Socialist 
Law and then to offer the working classes, while still 
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under the elation of their recovered freedom, new 
measures of social reform. 

By his utterly unanticipated retirement upon these 
grounds Prince Bismarck set his seal upon the 
unchanging ideals and persistent endeavours of a 
lifetime. As he entered the political lists in order to 
defend the threatened integrity of the old Prussian 
monarchy, so the last act of his public career was 
dictated by regard for the same cause and the same 
interests. Let us be just to Emperor and Chancellor 
alike. One may heartily approve of the measures 
which provoked difference of opinion between them, 
and at the same time understand and appreciate the 
apprehensions of a Minister whose courage, depth, 
and tenacity of conviction will ever rank amongst his 
manliest characteristics. 

Much of Prince Bismarck’s work as a statesman 
will either not be understood or will be misunderstood 
unless it be kept in mind that he has ever been 
actuated by an almost religious faith in the mon- 
archical principle, and by deep reverence for the 
political traditions of the house of Hohenzollern. 
To the last he held by one of his earliest public 
utterances, made in the Prussian United Diet, on 
June 1, 1847 :— 

“« The Prussian monarchs were placed in posses- 
sion of a crown, with virtually unlimited rights, not 
by the will of the people but by the grace of God, 
and when they surrendered a part of their rights 
they did so voluntarily—an example rare in 
history.” 

And again somewhat later: ‘There is a widely 
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shared prejudice to the effect that a constitutional 
king cannot be a king by the grace of God, and I 
confess that that is my own view.”* 

True, the time came when he had to admit that 
‘‘ Compromise is the basis of constitutional life.” 
Worst of all, the dictum was suggested by his own 
experience, an experience not the more to his taste 
because he regarded it as inevitable. For if he 
could have had his way, Prussia would still be ruled 
as it was before King Frederick William IV. allowed 
‘Ca written paper to interpose like a second Providence 
between our Lord God in heaven and this land, in 
order by its paragraphs to govern us and to replace the 
sacred fidelity of old.” He sat, indeed, in the 
United Diet, into which the King constituted the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies of Prussia in February, 1847, yet 
that body was no Parliament but a glorified Com- 
mittee, called together not to legislate, not to advise, 


* Here are several of his monarchical apothegms which deserve 
to be preserved in English as weil as German :— 

“ No Sovereign, no Minister, no Government can win the favour 
of Prussian individualism, but all cry from the bottom of their 
hearts, ‘Long live the King!’ and when he commands they 
obey.” 

“ I shall not refrain from using the apposite and euphonious 
expression ‘My King and War-lord’ so long as I wear his Majesty’s 
military coat.” 

“I believe I am obeying God when I serve the King with the 
motto ‘ With God for King and Fatherland.’ ” 

“In Prussia, thank God, we have never learned to separate 
service to our prince from service to the Fatherland, and God 
willing we never will learn it.” 

“Theo rocher de bronce (the sovereignty) stands firm to-day ; 
it is the basis of Prussian history, of Prussian fame, Prussian 
power, and constitutional monarchy.” | 
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but simply to hear what the King had to say. Herr 
von Bismarck-Schénhausen did not approve of so 
modest a concession to democratic demands as this, 
and the only reason why he entered the Diet was to 
help in preventing further mischief of the same kind 
from being done. He even voted against the King 
when he proposed any measure which seemed a sop to 
popular clamour. His political speeches of that date 
—they are few in number—breathe a spirit of undis- 
guised absolutism. Every time he opened his lips it ~ 
was to curse the constitutional movements which were 
becoming so pretentious. He had no sympathy with 
elective chambers, first and second ballots, and all the 
rest of the contrivances of democracy for destroying 
the monarchy of God’s own ordaining. He spoke of 
popular election as a ‘“‘ system whose highest political 
wisdom lies in an arrangement that makes the deter- 
mination of our most vital questions dependent on 
the chance whether one of 153 persons who happen 
to have been chosen in the first ballots suffers from 
rheumatism or has a judicial engagement on the 
decisive day.” 

Yet the spirit of the time was too strong for the 
spirit of absolutism, and the black doings in France 
in February of 1848, followed by several rebellions 
in Germany, caused the King to regard surrender to 
popular expectations as more discreet than stubborn 
resistance, however valorous. It was a hard blow for 
the Pomeranian squire, who fondly hoped that if he 
went to Berlin he might do some service for the 
decadent fortunes of the monarchy. Had bold, 
chivalrous defence been of avail, he would have 
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accomplished his end. But it was too late, though 
he fought bravely to the last. When it was no longer 
impossible to withhold a constitution he exclaimed, in 
bitterness of soul (April 2, 1848): “The past is 
buried, and I deplore more painfully than many of 
you that no human power is able to restore it, since 
the Throne itself has cast a clod upon its coffin.” 
He could only trust and pray that a constitution 
which, in his opinion, was borne of perverseness, envy, 
greed, malice, of all evil propensities, would perish in 
its infancy. ‘‘I hope I may live to see the day,” he 
said on November 15, 1849, ‘‘ when the Fools’ Ship 
of the time (Narrenschiff der Zeit) * will be wrecked 
on the rock of the Christian State ; for the belief in 
the revealed word of God is still stronger in the 
nation than the belief in the saving power of any 
article in a constitution.” It was a vain hope, yet so 
long as it lived it afforded the restless royalist 
consolation. 

So time passed on. Herr von Bismarck began a 
diplomatic career, and what he saw of representative 
assemblies at Frankfort did not the more enamour 
him of popular government; and thus we find that 
the spirit and convictions which actuated him as the 
provincial delegate to Prussia’s first Diet were no less 
strong when in 1862 he became Minister-President of 
the constitutional monarchy. ‘The choice of the then 
envoy to France turned the whole course of Prussian 


* An allusion to Sebastian Brand’s poem ‘Das Narrenschiff”’ 
(published in 1494), a ship of fools of various kinds, which sails on 
an imaginary voyage. | 
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constitutional history—or, rather, it prevented it from 
being turned. At that time King William I. was in 
the midst of a struggle with his Parliament, which he 
had waged for two years with the poor support of 
weak Ministers. The issue was at first a fiscal, but 
soon it became a constitutional one. The King 
wanted large votes for his army, and the Lower 
House would not grant them. The money was 
necessary and it had to be raised somehow—either 
with parliamentary approval or without it. Consti- 
tutionally the King was right in making the demands 
he thought requisite, and equally competent was it 
for the Diet to refuse or to grant them. Neither side 
was disposed to give way, however, and a deadlock 
occurred. In his perplexity the King turned to Herr 
von Bismarck, and Bismarck accepted office in severe, 
aggressive mood. 

It is questionable whether any part of his public 
career afforded Bismarck so much unalloyed satisfac- 
tion as that which allowed him to take arms, as 
his King’s plenipotentiary, against a constitutional 
assembly towards which, while it was yet in embryo 
and ever since, he had held deep grudge. Prince 
Bismarck has recorded that when he first met his 
royal master in consultation (September 19, 1862) the 
King’s abdication lay, ready written, on the table.* 
But, hke the physician who can see farther than his 


* “When I came into office in 1862, it was my task to reinstate 
the royal power, for it was shaken and shattered. The King 
showed me his written abdication. And I achieved my task.” 
Conversation with the author. 
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suffering patient, he knew that the situation was not. 
so desperate as that. Abdication was not one of the 
alternatives considered in that interview as a solution 
of the two-year-old crisis, and the document was 
torn up in the new Minister’s presence. Defiance of 
the Parliament, and thus of the constitution, was 
there and then agreed upon, and not upon the war 
against Austria or that against France did Bismarck 
embark with more buoyant hopes or with keener and 
grimmer delight than he did upon this his first hand- 
to-hand struggle with Parliamentarianism and demo- 
cratic aspirations. How far Bismarck was from the 
idea of surrender he has recently told :— 

“ After the King had passed a fortnight at Baden- 
Baden his mood again changed entirely, and he wrote 
to mein a state of extreme depression. I went to meet 
him [as he was returning to Berlin] and waited for 
him at Jiiterboyk Station. When I arrived there all 
was in darkness, and no one even knew whether the 
King was coming or not. I waited for the train in 
which he was going to travel. It arrived, but there 
was no light. I went from one end of the train to 
the other, and no one knew anything about the King. 
It was an ordinary train, for in those days we did not 
travel in special trains. At last I found the King 
sitting in a first-class compartment. He was almost 
more despondent than a fortnight before. The 
Queen had been impressing upon him the teachings 
of history. I pointed to his officer’s sword. ‘ What 
is going to happen ?’ he asked me. ‘I can see far 
enough from the palace window to see your head fall 
on the square outside, and after your head, mine,’ 
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‘Well,’ I replied, ‘ for myself I cannot imagine a 
more beautiful death than that, or one on the battle- 
field. I should fall like Lord Strafford, and your 
Majesty like a Charles I. and not like a Louis XVI. 
Surely he is quite a respectable historical figure ?’ 
‘Et après?’ he asked. ‘Surely your Majesty, as 
captain of a company, would not think of deserting 
your men under fire?’ ‘No,’ he exclaimed, spring- 
ing up resolute and erect. Thus I won him back. 
The Prussian porte-épée (sword-knot) carried the 
day !” 

The struggle was waged, and it was both long and 
fierce.* Yet the Crown won. True, the Govern- 
ment sought in the end a formal indemnification 
for having ruled four years without a budget, but 
it was only a courteous way of allowing the Diet to 
flatter itself with the idea that the honour of the 
constitution had been satisfied, when the contrary 
was the case. From that time through the whole 
of his career Prince Bismarck never swerved in his 
determination to make no concession to Parliament 
beyond the rights absolutely guaranteed—before he 
was in a position to do anything to the contrary—by 
the constitution. He has again and again, both in 
the Prussian Diet and in the Reichstag, incurred the 
suspicion of desiring to magnify the authority of the 


* Bismarck wrote to his wife on October 7, 1862: “The 
beginning of everything is difficult, but with God’s help it will 
get better.” Then in September, 1863, after the Chambers had 
been dissolved, he wrote: ‘‘ It needs a humble confidence in God 
not to despair of the future of our country.” 
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Crown and of Ministers at the expense of the people’s 
representatives, but he has never once erred in his 
interpretation of constitutional questions, however 
fine, when the result would have had the opposite 
effect. It was with no idea of a set conspiracy 
against popular rights that he thus acted, but purely 
from deep, ingrained, unchanging devotion to monar- 
chical principles and prerogatives. 

Emperor William I. was not more royalist than his 
First Minister. Only a man of his type, of his strength 
of conviction and will, could have kept the Prussian 
monarchy virtually inviolate against the democratic 
tendencies of the last thirty years. Had King 
Wilham called to his side in 1862 a less powerful 
man, he and the monarchy would have surrendered 
to the forces whose existence called the crisis into 
being. Viewed from party standpoints the achieve- 
ment of Prince Bismarck in this domain will be at 
once praised and blamed. Yet even the most ardent 
of Liberal critics will hardly withhold a tribute of 
admiration for the honesty and tenacity of purpose, 
the dominating will, and the personal disinterestedness, 
which have alcne been able to win for the monarchical 
principle almost the last great victories which will fall 
to it ir Western Europe. 

Prince Buismarck’s political views have a close 
bearing vpon his religious. It will long be remem- 
bered, as an instructive comment upon the tendencies 
of modern thought, that the three men who by com- 
mon consent are regarded as the makers of new 
Germany—Emperor William I., Prince Bismarck, 
and Field-Marshal von Moltke—never hesitated to 
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avow themselves as Christians, though in matters 
of dogma their standpoints differed greatly. The 
student of Prince Bismarck’s speeches will be as- 
tonished at the conspicuous part played by religious 
professions in the utterances of this man of ‘‘ blood 
and iron.” Shall it be said that his monarchical 
convictions were a consequence of his religious con- 
victions, or vice versa? The answer to the question 
is not self-evident, yet it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that with him religion and monarchy are 
correlative, complementary, inseparable. As he re- 
cognised the Crown to exist of God’s grace, so he 
regarded the State also as a divine institution, to 
be governed on religious. nay Christian, principles. 
His earliest public utterances bore upon this question, 
and not upon German unity. ‘If the State have a 
religious basis at all,” he said in the United Diet, 
June 15, 1847, “ I believe it can only be a Christian 
basis. Let this religious basis be taken away, and 
the State becomes a mere accidental aggregation of 
‘rights,’ a sort of bulwark against ‘ war of all against 
all?” And again, in the same speech: “I am of 
opinion that the idea of the Christian State is as old 
as the ci-devant Holy Roman Empire, as old as all 
the European States, that it is the soil in which these 
Stutes have taken root, and that a State, if it would 
have an assured permanence, if it would only justify 
its existence, when it is disputed, must stand on a 
religious foundation. . . I believe I am right in 
calling that State a Christian State which seeks to 
realise the teaching of Christianity.” 

Bismarck’s ideal State is not only a Christian but a 
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Protestant State. Of this he has never made conceal- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is greatly to his credit that, 
in spite of an austere attachment to the principles of 
Protestantism, he has never during the whole of his 
official life figured as a religious bigot, much less has 
he been implicated in the fits of aberration into which 
during the last fifteen years a not inconsiderable 
number of German politicians have periodically fallen 
over the Jewish question. ‘‘I have,” he said in 1881, 
“ kept aloof from all these movements, which I regard 
as undesirable.” And yet he did not enter public 
life free from prejudice. His earliest professions were 
warmly anti-Semitic. ‘f Iam no enemy of the Jews,” 
he declared on June 15, 1847, yet he denied that the 
Jews were able to assist in realising the Prussian ideal 
of a Christian State. He wasindeed willing to extend 
to them many civil rights, and even as a particular 
favour to allow them to fight in the army—since their 
‘blood would not be shed in vain if it were sacrificed 
for Germany’s freedom’’—but he would rigidly 
exclude them from all public offices. From this 
standpoint, however, he receded in later years, and he 
invariably refused to entertain any proposal to place 
limitations upon the civil privileges which had 
gradually been won by the Hebrew population. 

But his conduct in regard to confessional questions 
has mainly been dictated by national considerations, 
Time was when he condemned the civil marriage as 
the thin edge of a materialistic wedge; yet in 1873 
he legalised this institution in Prussia. The act, 
however, was one of dire political necessity, and was 
not a consequence of altered conviction. But just as 
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his disapproval of the anti-Jewish excesses and his 
introduction of the civil marriage implied no weakening 
of his Protestantism, so, too, it would be wrong to 
regard the stringent measures which he used against 
the Catholics during the Kulturkampf as an indication 
of religious intolerance. In the midst of this- 
historical struggle with the papacy he declared 
repeatedly that he did not desire to make it more 
difficult for a Catholic to be true to his religion, that 
he granted to Catholics all the civil rights enjoyed by 
their Protestant fellow-citizens, und that he would 
“ welcome a Catholic colleague in the Ministry with 
gladness.” The issue was a purely political one—was 
the Pope of Rome to rule in Prussia? The King and 
his Ministers said No, and the great majority of the 
people of Germany, as well as of Western countries 
generally, applauded their firm and dignified attitude. 
Great modifications have taken place in papal as well 
as in Prussian policy since then, but whatever 
concessions Prince Bismarck eventually made were 
concessions for the sake of peace, and to the last he 
was an uncompromising foe of the principle of 
imperium—and especially imperium Catholicum—in 
imperio. 

Yet in all this he did not depart from the strict 
letter of the constitution, which now for nearly half a 
century has made “civil and subject rights indepen- 
dent of religious confession.” 

The prominence which for many years—directiy, 
in fact, the pressure of strictly political questions was 
relaxed—Prince Bismarck gave to social legislation 
was a direct consequence of his monarchical and 
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Christian standpoint. He early entered the field of 
social reform. We find him in 1846, before he had 
formally begun his public career, attending a meeting 
at Potsdam of the “‘ Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes.” He was concerned 
that a ‘State consisting for the most part of Christians” 
should be ‘‘ permeated to some extent by the principles 
of the religion it professes, especially as regards the 
help one gives to his neighbour, and sympathy with 
the lot of old and suffering people.” It was not mere 
anxiety to outwit the Social Democrats that led to the 
inauguration of his scheme of social legislation. The 
promise of positive reforms which accompanied the 
Socialist Law of 1878 was more than a sop to Cerberus. 
Doubtless Prince Bismarck had waited long before 
practically recognising the necessity of a systematic 
Sozialpolitik. In 1878 he had been Mainister-Presi- 
dent for sixteen years and Chancellor for half that 
number. Might not much have been done in the 
interval? This question has frequently been asked 
in a depreciatory spirit, and its answer has been held 
to disprove Bismarck’s professed social sympathies. 
On the face of the matter, sixteen years would seem 
to offer abundant opportunities for the passing of 
domestic reforms. But who was there to pass them ? 
Consider the national crises and the foreign difficulties 
which make up Prussia’s political history during that 
time, and remember that for the overcoming of these 
„crises and the solution of these difficulties Bismarck 
was solely responsible. He has said more than once 
without ostentation, but rather as apology for not 
having accomplished everything he wished, that for 
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the greater part of his Ministerial career he did the 
work of several men. From 1862 to 1866 he was 
fighting the Prussian Diet, with a campaign against 
Denmark as an interlude. Then he fought Austria. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was busy with the North 
German Confederation and measures for the closer 
union of the German States. Then came the war 
with France, with the establishment of the Empire, 
and the military and fiscal reorganisations and reforms 
which the new status brought in its train. Prince 
Bismarck has pleaded that until 1877 he had no time 
to think of social and industrial questions, and while 
contemporary legislation amply proves the self- 
impeachment, contemporary history amply atones it. 
Meanwhile, he had to leave domestic affairs to other 
men. ‘They were capable men, too, but men steeped 
in Liberalistic and individualistic ideas and traditions, 
men who accepted the plenary inspiration of Adam 
Smith, and who regarded laissez-faire as the last word 
of economic wisdom. Men of this type studiously left 
social reforms alone, and as a result the urgency of 
reform became every year greater. When Prince 
Bismarck was able to look at :the condition of the 
country and of the working classes with his own eyes, 
instead of trusting to the representations of others, he 
saw at once that all was not right. But before the 
national house could be put in order his own Cabinet 
had to be purged. Four Ministers ‘ resigned ”—to 
use the term of courtesy—during the three years 1876 
to 1878, and their places were taken by men fully in 
sympathy with the Chancellor’s new social and fiscal 
aims. 
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From 1878 to the end of Bismarck’s régime social 
reform was continually upon the lips of German 
statesmen, and no questions excited greater contro- 
versy in the Reichstag, the Press, and the literature 
of the day than those which concerned the condition 
of the people. The decade which preceded Bismarck’s 
retirement was fruitful in epoch-making social laws. 
Not to speak of the readjustment of the mercantile 
policy of the country—which had a purely social 
besides a fiscal and industrial side—there were the 
great laws insuring the working classes against 
sickness, accident, and old age, and the extension 
of factory legislation. Though in his last year of 
office Prince Bismarck did not contemplate any 
further appeal to the self-sacrifice of the better 
situated classes on behalf of the poorer orders, he 
never expected that his social legislation would 
remedy all the ills of the working-man, and never 
held it forth as a final charter of the rights of 
industry. Yet it has accomplished much, and has 
had the effect of giving to social reform an impetus 
of which it stood in great need, and which will not 
soon be exhausted. The Socialists, almost to a man, 
hate him for his pains, but thousands of working-men, 
who, being free from sympathy with Social Democracy, 
have not been embittered by the repression exercised 
by the law of 1878, regard him as a true friend and 
benefactor. And every citizen whose judgment is rot 
warped by political prejudice or by personal interest 
—for the insurance laws have dived deep into the 
pockets of the employing classes— acknowledges that 
the path which he struck out for himself in 1878 alone, 
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unadvised, and for a time unencouraged, was the 
path of national peace, if not yet, perhaps, of national 
plenty. 

Here, likewise, Prince Bismarck’s greatest reward 
lies in the knowledge that he has been faithful to the 
traditions of the Prussian royal house, and has helped 
further to realise what he believes to be a distinctively 
monarchical mission, the intervention of the State in 
the interest of greater social justice, and greater 
prosperity and happiness for the masses of the people. 
Thus throughout all his long career complete devotion 
to the monarchy has been his constant inspiration. 
For its sake his hardest labours have been undertaken, 
his heaviest burdens borne; and when it is remem- 
bered that he struggled not only with men, but with 
the strongest tendencies of his age, it must be added 
that it was on this ground, too, that his greatest 
victories were won. Prince Bismarck is the Jast 
Prussian—probably the last German—statesman of 
the old monarchical school. There are left, indeed, 
both statesmen and Ministers who sympathise with, 
and look back fondly upon, the old systems of limited 
absolutism, but no other man remains strong enough 
to be regarded as a representative of the political ideas 
whose active influence ceased in 1848. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
PRINCE BISMARCK IN THE REICHSTAG. 


Durine the later years of his Ministerial life, Prince 
Bismarck’s visits to the Reichstag were increasingly 
rare. Time was when his commanding figure was 
familiar to the assembly, but for some years before 
his withdrawal from office, indifferent health and per- 
haps a certain impatience, real if unexpressed, with 
the Parliament of his own creation prevented him 
from appearing save when duty—the announcement 
of an important act of policy, or the rescue of a 
Bill which had fallen upon evil days and evil tongues 
—urgently summoned him. Yet even when on such 
occasions he favoured the Reichstag with a call and a 
speech, he did not remain long; duty discharged, he 
was away again. The rarity of what used to be called 
Bismarck. Sitzungen added greatly to their import- 
ance in the estimation both of members and of the 
outside world. The ex-Chancellor always kept his 
intention to speak a close secret until the last moment, 
yet somehow he seldom took either Parliament, Press, 
or public by surprise. 

The Reichstag never presented a more interesting 
appearance, never were its proceedings more animated, 
than on the occasion of Prinze Bismarck’s visits. 
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Both inside and outside the House the great states- 
man invariably received an enthusiastic welcome. 
There were in those days but two persons upon whom 
the crowds which blocked the street before the Old 
Parliament Buildings in the Leipziger-strasse cared to 
expend their voices and feelings. One was Prince 
Bismarck, and the other Count von Moltke. The rest 
of the in-passing Ministers, statesmen, and political 
leaders were, as a rule, regarded with passive interest. 
When a Bismarck-Sitzung was the result of a grave 
national or political crisis, the precincts of the House 
became the scene of excited demonstrations. At such 
times, Bismarck was generally driven into the court- 
yard in a closed carriage. Yet it was no easy matter 
to penetrate the serried mass of hero-worshippers 
which invested tle way from his palace in the adjoin- 
ing Wilhelm-strasse. A thousand hurrahs rent the 
air, hats and handkerchiefs were waved on all sides, 
while the object of ovation raised his cuirassier’s cap, 
bowed and smiled, pleased with the friendly demea- 
nour of the multitude—possibly thinking, too, of what 
Cromwell said when the London populace apotheo- 
sised him. 

A memorable, indeed historic, ovation of this kind 
comes to my mind—the same which Professor Fritz 
Werner has commemorated in a well-known picture. 
The date was February 6, 1888, and the occasion was 
a military debate, in the course of which the ex- 
Chancellor announced to the world the terms of the 
Austro-German alliance. The sitting was a heated 
one, and no one who witnessed it will forget the 
sensational incidents which it produced, or the result 
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which it achieved—the laying of a spirit of war- 
alarm which had threatened to paralyse Europe. 
While the Reichstag continued to debate Bismarck 
retired from the hall, and in a short time left the 
building for his home. Contrary to custom he went 
on foot, yet it was almost at peril of his life. When 
he reached the street, accompanied by Count Her- 
bert, his son, it was to find the thoroughfare densely 
blocked. Far down the Leipziger-strasse on both 
sides a great crowd had gathered and already had 
long waited in patience for his out-coming. When 
he uppeared a scene of indescribable enthusiasm took 
place. Winter had not yet released his grasp, and 
high snow-heaps lined the footpaths. From one side 
of the street to the other the crowd surged, while 
multitudes of men stumbled and fell over the obstruc- 
tions as they were pressed unresistingly to and fro. 
Almost in vain a band of police tried to force a way 
for the Chancellor. His progress to the palace was 
slower than a funeral procession, for every moment 
hundreds of people—mostly belonging to the profes- 
sional and commercial classes, for the crowd was not 
_ the ordinary conglomeration of street hangers-on— 
joined the mad, jubilant throng, and the result was a 
crush well worthy even of Berlin’s best capabilities 
in that direction. Prince Bismarck was delighted 
beyond measure with this manifestation, so unex- 
pected, so spontaneous, and so cordial was it. His 
face beamed with simple, unaffected deliglt and 
innocent pride, and his eyes were full of tears. 
Never before or since did I see him so completely 
abandoned to grateful pleasure as when overwhelmed 
VOL. II. Y 
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by the acclamations of that countless multitude of 
admirers. The walk from the Reichstag to his 
palace would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
occupied five minutes. But that day it must have 
taken halfan hour; yet Bismarck probably never 
sacrificed costly time with less regret than then. 
Prince Bismarck is no longer Imperial Chancellor, 
and his place in the Reichstag knows him no more. 
Yet a picture of him as an orator, drawn in not a few 
sittings, may be deemed to have more than a passing 
interest. It is a Bismarck-Sitzung, and a great 
attendance is expected. The assembly hall is filled 
betimes. Upon the members’ benches there are no 
vacant places; the diplomatic gallery is occupied by 
distinguished personages; the strangers’ tribunes are 
crowded, ladies’ toilettes and officers’ uniforms 
pleasantly varying the monotony of Jong rows of 
black coats and craned necks; and the reporters’ 
galleries are so densely filled that the high priests 
of Mercury appear to be piled one above another. 
To-day the imperial boxes, too, are tenanted, for the 
occasion is one of unusual moment. When Prince 
Bismarck’s portfolio is brought into the House, it is 
concluded that the Chancellor himself—the ‘ great 
Bow-wow” (der grosse Wau-wau), as he used irre- 
verently and very surreptitiously to be called in 
parliamentary circles—is not faraway. This recep- 
tacle of diplomatic papers and material for speech- 
making is placed upon the front Ministerial bench to 
the right of the President, and alongside it is depo- 
sited the owner’s great lead pencil, which, like the 
widuw’s barrel of meal and cruse of oil, seems never 
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to grow less. On entering the hall from behind the 
President’s chair, Prince Bismarck goes at once to his 
place, merely bowing acknowledgment of the obei- 
sance of by-standing Ministers, deputies, and parlia- 
mentary officials. He takes from the portfolio the 
sheets of notes and the invariable bundle of news- 
papers and cuttings which he intends to use during 
his speeck -and having arranged these with care he 
takes stock of the House and then leaves his chair, 
if time still remains, for the purpose of chatting with 
colleagues and friends. 

Count von Moltke’s seat was in the old days just 
below that of the Chancellor. If Moltke did not 
ascend the steps leading to Bismarck’s place, Bis- 
marck descended to Moltke’s. For never did these 
old comrades in war and peace fail to come together 
on occasions like this, and the meeting and the 
greeting were always of the heartiest. 

At last the President announces that ‘‘ Der Herr 
Reichskanzler hat das Wort.” Prince Bismarck is on 
his feet in an instant, and before the spectators in the 
galleries have time to adjust their opera-glasses, 
or hard-hearing deputies to press forward to the 
Ministerial bench, he has begun his speech. One of 
the best of Professor Anton von Werner’s portraits 
represents Bismarck in the act of addressing the 
Reichstag, and those who have been privileged to 
hear the Chancellor will agree that it is an exceed- 
ingly realistic picture. Werner has, indeed, done his 
work with such fidelity that the orator is shown with 
open mouth, a degree of exactitude to which some 
critics have taken exception. The Chancellor always 
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appeared wearing the undress uniform of a cavalry 
general, and his cuirassier’s coat, with its yellow 
collar and breast flaps, became him admirably. 

Probably the first thought that would occur to the 
mind of a person who saw Bismarck for the first time 
would be, “ That is not a statesman, but a soldier.” 
Bismarck looks, indeed, even now, from head to foot, 
a soldier, and he has many of the characteristics of 
one. He is tall and massive, with the shoulders of a 
giant; with all his fullness of form he is as straight 
as an arrow ; and his ponderous head, with the glossy 
pate, shaggy eyebrows, heavy moustache, and abun- 
dant chin, would befit a veteran campaigner. Classical 
his features are certainly not, for age, arduous labour, 
and long vigils have wonderfully transformed the 
handsome Géttingen student of over half a century 
ago. And as his face is now wrinkled and furrowed, 
so too his eyes are less brilliant than years ago, when 
they seemed capable of looking one through and 
through. 

Will Prince Bismarck. go down to history as an 
orator? He has said himself that he is not one. “I 
am no orator,” he once told a parliamentary audience ; 
“ I cannot work on your feelings or obscure facts by 
word-playing. My speech is plain and simple.” It 
is related of King Frederick William I. that when he 
heard two advocates pleading, he would at the end 
of the first speech break in with, ‘‘ That man is right.” 
When, however, the other side of the question at 
dispute had been advanced with equal force, he would 
reverse his judgment, and end by rating both orators 
soundly for confusing him by their sophistry. Noman 
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more heartily despises the eloquence that makes black 
look white than does Prince Bismarck. ‘‘ The gift 
of eloquence,” he has said, ‘‘has done much mischief 
in parliamentary life.” And again: ‘ Oratory is a 
waste of time: let us restrict ourselves to statements 
of facts.” Once he happily likened rhetoricians to 
“ladies with small feet, who always wear shoes too 
small for them, and put out their feet so that they 
may be looked at.” Tried by his own canons, Bis- 
marck is certainly no orator. There is no artificial 
embellishment about his speech; not a word is said 
that can be avoided, but from beginning to end 
every sentence is to the point. Sophistry, flattery, 
equivocation will be looked for in vain: the Chan- 
cellor has always said what he meant, and it is pretty 
generally allowed that he has meant what he has said. 
His voice is not by any means musical, and it is at 
times very weak. Prince Bismarck, indeed, adopted 
a semi-conversational style when addressing the 
Reichstag, such a style as might be employed at a 
Cabinet Council meeting. Of declamation there was 
hardly a trace: he began slowly and monotonously, 
and making exception of casual breaks in the even 
tenor of his delivery—as when he replied to an inter- 
ruption, reminded the Reichstag and Europe that the 
last French war was “ child’s play in comparison with 
the next,” or declared that ‘‘Germans fear God but 
nothing else in the world ”—he would proceed and 
end as he began. A great fault of his diction was its 
incoherency. Bismarck’s tongue could not keep pace 
with his mind, and the consequence was thathe now and 
then broke off in the middle of a sentence, and took 
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up a new thought, leaving his hearers to develop the | 
old one for themselves at leisure. Far from being 
embarrassed during the delivery of a speech, he 
would reply to every interruption, and at times his 
retorts were happy and overpowering. Yet he in- 
tensely disliked being disturbed, and he would some- 
times turn to the quarter whence ejaculations came 
with the blunt remark, ‘‘ You speak later.” Upon 
one occasion murmurs were heard in the Centre while 
he was on his feet. He at once begged the Clerical 
party to ‘refute his contentions if they could,” but 
not to “smother his words by inarticulate expressions 
of irritation.” More than once the hissing or taunt of 
an opponent caused him to leave his seat, and, ad- 
vancing several paces forward in the direction of the 
President’s chair, to demand, with threatening looks 
and gestures, to know who had interrupted. Years 
ago an insignificant deputy so far forgot good manners 
as to charge the Chancellor with unveracity. Prince 
Bismarck’s face flushed in an instant, as, throwing his 
hand upon his sword, he exclaimed wrathfully, ‘‘ Say 
that again !” But there was no response. 

In his later days there were two men in the 
Reichstag who were more than a match for the 
Prince. They were the late Dr. Windthorst, the 
Clerical leader, and Herr Eugen Richter, the leader 
of the Freisinnige Partei; and from the nature of 
the case, both these deputies were found in perpetual 
antagonism to him. But Prince Bismarck at last 
discovered a way of rendering impotent the spleen 
of Herr Richter. While members were eagerly 
flocking into the House to hear the telling periods 
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of this talented publicist, the leader of the Govern- 
ment would gather up his papers and beat a hasty 
retreat; and he even registered the solemn resolution 
that he would never again listen to the oratory of 
his persecutor. On Bismarck’s side there was a deep 
feeling of disgust at the political tactics which his 
opponent for years pursued, as well as a conviction 
that Herr Richter was actuated by personal malice, 
and was never happier than when inflicting pain. 
The Liberal leader, on the other hand, could not 
tolerate Ministers imbued with the spirit of outlived 
absolutism, and honestly believed that the late 
Chancellor was no longer the man for the age. He 
had no patience with a statesman who did not 
hesitate to say, in a country which had adopted 
constitutional government and universal suffrage, 
“ So long as I am Chancellor and Foreign Minister, 
policy will be determined by my judgment;” and 
he therefore struck at the ‘one man” system of 
government by making the author and impersonation 
of it feel uncomfortable. Upon one noteworthy 
occasion, long ago, Prince Bismarck and Deputy 
Richter found themselves in agreement during a 
debate on finance, and the former was so impressed 
by the unlooked-for incident that he rose and re- 
peatedly expressed the surprise which it had caused 
him. After that the two antagonists returned to 
their old positions at opposite poles of thought, and 
continued. irreconcilable parliamentary forces to the 
end, like millstones grinding one another. 

But if the Prince was always very jealous of his 
own dignity, he was a hundred times more so when 
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the dignity of his country or his King was at stake. 
Woe betide the man who in his hearing, whether 
in Parliament or out of it, should say a word which 
could be interpreted as displaying want of respect 
for the Prussian royal house. He received scant 
courtesy at the hands of the burning monarchist 
who, asa youth, broke his beer-glass over the head 
of a foul-tongued public-house demagogue, and who 
as Prussian Minister declared, ‘‘ It is the same to me 
whether I die for my King on the street pavement or 
on the battle-field.” A few years ago the Chancellor’s 
devotion to his sovereign led to an exciting incident 
in the Reichstag, and one which, however regrettable, 
showed his warm loyalty in a very clear light. It 
was during a debate on the Socialist Law. Deputy 
Bebel had declared that if the despotism characteristic 
of Russian government were introduced into Ger- 
many, Nihilism would be introduced with it. Con- 
sidering this assertion in the light of the assassination 
of Emperor Alexander, Prince Bismarck jumped to 
the conclusion that the Socialists contemplated regi- 
cide, and amid great excitement he attacked Bebel 
furiously for proclaiming the justifiableness of poli- 
tical murder, and charged him with plotting against 
the house of Hohenzollern. 

If, however, Prince Bismarck’s oratory had many 
faults, it had also many excellencies. No matter 
what the theme under discussion, he was sure to 
adorn it. Apart from the weightiness of his utter- 
ances, all of which told, his speeches were relieved 
by apt quotations, forcible similes, and witty allusions, 
and opponent and friend admired and praised, cven 
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if they did not both agree with what they heard. 
He has at command no fewer than five modern and 
one dead language, but when he borrows from poetry 
it is generally Goethe or Shakespere who is laid 
under tribute. Shakespere, indeed, he knows better 
than most Englishmen, though Germans would say 
that this is not a fact to be wondered at. What must 
most have astonished those who have heard or read — 
Prince Bismarck’s speeches is the extent of learning 
to which they bear witness. One who has lived long 
in the immediate presence of the Chancellor has put 
it on record that he has “a predilection for history, 
geography, and political economy,” and again and 
again proofs have been given of his wide acquaintance 
with historical and economical subjects. He has, 
however, invariably left theory to the schools, and 
has only concerned himself with the practica! phases 
of questions. Yet to say of him, “His conduct 
still right with his argument wrong,” would be doing 
him scant justice, for he has always brought to the. 
solution of his tasks a faculty of judgment which may 
be said to have been intuitive, and thus he has seldom 
erred for want of studying text-books. That he pays 
little heed to mere theory we know from his own 
lips, for when assailed once for breaking loose from 
traditional beliefs, he retorted, ‘‘ It is not my business 
to carry on dogmatism, but politics,” and so silenced 
his opponent. Yet the world has of late years been 
astonished as it has seen a statesman, whose Jife had 
hitherto been exclusively devoted to the solution of 
diplomatic and constitutional problems, disputing 
successfully, like a Saul amongst prophets, with 
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political economists and social reformers upon intri- 
cate questions like those of taxation, the land laws, 
Protection, factory legislation, labourers’ insurance, 
State railways, tobacco and spirit monopolies, and 
the double standard. More singular than this breadth 
of knowledge is the fact that the man who has ex- 
hibited so versatile a genius is the one of whom 
Napoleon III. said, in 1862, “ Ce west pas un homme 
sérieux.” 

Strange to say, Prince Bismarck, though a German 
of the Germans, has always admitted foreign words 
into his speeches without apparent attempt at restric- 
tion. The good patriot who has refused to accept 
German works printed in Roman characters mixed 
German and French with cosmopolitan indifference. 
Thus a few lines taken at random from one of his 
speeches contain words like conflagration, permanent, 
eventualität, nation, finanz, revanche, tableau, unmo- 
tivirt, coalition, militaire, &c. But the reason for 
this flagrant disregard of the old quatrain, according 
to which “ein echter Deutscher” (a genuine German) 
must speak his mother-tongue in all its purity, is 
that Prince Bismarck is too practical to stickle for 
linguistic trivialities. It is not that he loves Germany 
or her language less, but that he counts utility higher 
than sentiment. That is why, if he lives, he will one 
day consent to read Latin print with patience. 

In no respect has Bismarck set theory and precept 
more at defiance than in syeech-making. He has 
related how he once read the Bundesrath a lecture 
on the uselessness of verbosity, yet he seldom ad- 
dressed the Reichstag for a shorter time than an hour, 
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and he has even exceeded two hours—not, however, 
that the occasion would have admitted of curtailment. 
He spoke extempore, though the heads of his oration 
and the newspaper quotations which he intended to 
use were carefully noted on sheets of paper lying 
before him. Although he frequently professed to 
regard the Press with utter indifference, not to say 
contempt, no one followed the newspapers with 
greater care than he while still Minister. Not unfre- 
quently he would make a journalistic criticism the 
text of a speech. Sometimes he brought out of his 
capacious portfolio a great heap of leading articles 
cut from Opposition prints, and now and then he 
would brandish a handful of them in the fuces of 
his antagonists, with the dry observation that he 
“did not propose reading them to the House that 
day.” But foolscap sheets of memoranda and news- 
paper cuttings were not Prince Bismarck’s sole help 
in the making of a speech. Equally important was 
the copious libation by whose aid he kept hoarseness 
down and his spirits up, and the supply of which was 
maintained by a relay of waiters running between 
the Ministerial bench and the culinary apartments 
of the building. In late years, however, the mixing 
of the Chancellor’s glasses was advanced to a high 
art, which Ministers, Secretaries of State, and Privy 
Councillors were alone fit and able to practise. 
When Prince Bismarck was making one of his last 
great speeches in the Reichstag, Count Herbert kept 
the Moselle in his own hands, while a group of high 
functionaries divided the rest of the work between 
them. Nothing could exceed for downright comi- 
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cality the busy scene that was enacted behind the 
Chancellor’s back during the whole of the speech. 
The difficulty with which the blenders had continually 
to contend was that of securing the requisite degree 
of dilution. First one would taste and find the com- 
pound too weak, so that more Moselle had to be 
added. Then another would pronounce it too strong, 
and the addition of seltzer water was the consequence. 
More than once the Chancellor, hard to please, refused 
to drink the draught so carefully prepared, and one 
of the solemn group had to drain the glass, so that 
the operation might begin again. Probably a dozen 
and a half small glasses were handed to Prince 
Bismarck full and removed from his bench empty, 
before all had been said that was in the great states- 
man’s mind. That was a high record to reach, but 
then the occasion was a momentous one.* 

Such are some of the peculiarities of Prince Bis- 
marck’s speech-making. He always disliked the title 
of orator, yet tried by other and more generally re- 
cognised canons than his own—which make the orator 
a mere windbag and word-juggler—he is an orator of 
undoubted power. Not afew of the men who have 
earned high rhetorical reputations in the British 
House of Commons during the last half-century would 
have been glad to have possessed the voice of Ger- 
many’s first Chancellor, defective as it unquestionably 


* Since his retirement he has made the avowal that “ Cham- 
pagne gives courage. It has always been so with me. If I hada 
bottle of Moselle and half one of champagne within me I APS 
spoke much more easily in the Reichstag.” 
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is, and it may be doubted whether any of them have 
delivered greater speeches, speeches fuller of weighty 
words (inhaltsvoller, as the Germans say), more 
telling, more hearable and readable, and indicating a 
greater scope of political knowledge, keener insight, 
and wider culture in the speaker. 

Will Prince Bismarck’s speeches live after him ? 
Not, perhaps, as models of rhetoric; yet his orations 
contain a vast amount of wit and wisdom for which 
posterity will be grateful. That Bismarck is a 
master of phrases is proved by a multitude of expres- 
sions given by him to political life, and now become 
international property, such as the famous “ blood 
and iron,” ‘‘ Catilinarian existences,” ‘ honest broker,” 
“ policy of free hand,” “ Do ut des,” “ Beati possi. 
dentes,’ and the unlucky invocation of Canossa 
memories. Take, however, a few of his political 
aphorisms. ‘‘ Compromise is everywhere the basis of 
constitutional life.” ‘Ifa man can make promises | 
he is sure to be elected.” ‘A great State is not to 
be ruled according to party views.” ‘It is with 
Governments and their Liberalism as with ladies: the 
youngest always pleases best.” ‘‘He who has his 
hand on the money-bag has the power.” ‘ Freedom 
is a luxury which every man cannot allow himself.” 
‘Every State must recognise that its peace and 
security must rest on its own sword.” “In a year 
and a half much evil may be done, but not much 
good.” <“ People are willing enough to be protected, 
but not to pay for the protection.” ‘‘ A peace never 
fulfils all wishes, and is never just to all rights.” 
“Let us learn to respect fidelity to conviction in 
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opponents.” ‘In European disputes, when no com- 
petent court of appeal exists, right is only to be 
enforced by the bayonet.” ‘‘There are plenty of 
candidates for the Chancellorship, because it is such 
an easy post to fill.” 

These are only samples of the proverbial philosophy 
of which Prince Bismarck’s parliamentary speeches 
were full. What especially distinguished his more 
sententious utterances was their palpable spontaneity. 
Some of his wisest, wittiest, and weightiest sayings 
have owed their origin to sudden inspiration prompted 
by the irresponsible ejaculations of dissentient hearers 
or the dialectic slips of opponents in debate. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S HOME LIFE. 


No perfume is sweeter than that of the pines when 
warm spring sunshine falls upon the tall forest spires. 
No woodland way is fairer than that which lies 
through crackling cones and yellow spikes and 
tangled heather. We in England have lost our forests. 


- Germany is wiser and preserves hers. To the larger 


forests of Germany belong the Schwarzwald, the 
Thiringer Wald, the Fichtenwald, and to the smaller 
Sachsenwald, in Lauenburg, for over twenty years 
the possession of Prince Bismarck. Itis a comely 
estate, in the centre of which are the hamlet and the 
chdieau of Friedrichsruh, and it lies but twenty miles 
from Hamburg. From the cluster of houses which 
adjoin the Castle Park a rich pine forest extends for 
miles in all directions. Here and there it is inter- 
sected by sandy highways and grassy byways and 
pleasant glades that give the trees breathing-space. 
Excepting for the presence of a railway—for 
Friedrichsruh lies on the main line between 
Hamburg and Berlin—the spot would be one of 
ideal calm, and even with the iron way it is charming 
to look upon, one of those homes of sylvan beauty 
and tranquillity from which one draws the wholesome 
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reminder that whoever makes the big, black, smoky 
towns, it was God who made the country. It was a 
handsome gift, this great forest estate, for Emperor 
William I. to make to his trusty Chancellor as com- 
pensation for a direct share in the French milliards. 
Yet the external appearance of the chdéeaw in 
which so many statesmen have been entertained 
since Bismarck became its lord—Count Kalnoky, 
M. de Giers, Prince Orloff, Count Schouvaloff, among 
them—1is not prepossessing. The architecture is ex- 
ceedingly simple and unassuming. The Schloss would 
in England at.best pass muster for the mansion of a 
well-to-do country gentleman. But the house was 
here before Bismarck came to the estate, and though 
it was too small for his use he preferred rather to 
mend it than endit. Hence a building of disparate 
style and unpretentious both within and without. 
But the park redeems the mansion. It is surrounded 
on two sides by a high brick wall, on two by 
plantations and hedges. Noble trees rise on every 
side, a broad stream flows sluggishly through the 
demesne, and there is a pretty lake fringed with tall 
willow and rush. The landscape’s charm is also 
increased by the presence within the park boundaries 
of several quaint cottages of the brick and wood kind 
so often found on the Rhine. In the cháteau are 
treasured many of the tokens of honour, favour, and 
popularity which have been bestowed upon the 
Prince during the many years of his service to King 
and Fatherland. Here, too, most of Prince Bismarck’s 
restful days were passed while still in office, and here 
he lives for the greater part of the year—only 
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changing this retreat for Varzin—now that his work 
is done. 

Prince Bismarck’s career as a statesman has been a 
prolonged sensational drama. His private life, on 
the other hand, has been uniqucly tranquil and also 
remarkably happy. Against the domestic relation- 
ships of the man who in his public capacity has 
undergone more unfavourable criticism, both in his 
own country and abroad, than any other figure of the 
century, no single word has been spoken or written. 
Parallels of the constant husband, the sympathetic 
and venerated parent, the lover and cherisher of 
home, are known even amongst Prince Bismarck’s 
contemporaries in statecraft; yet these traits, so 
admirable wherever found, seem in a peculiar degree 
to grace and dignify the man of strong, overmastering 
character, of stubborn, iron will. Perhaps this is a 
side of Prince Bismarck’s life which has been over- 
looked to his disadvantange. The fact that the man 
who is Luther’s nineteenth century counterpart in 
many of the virtues which have made triumph over 
the severest of difficulties possible—in immovable 
faith in God, in fearlessness, in dogged perseverance, : 
in superb moral courage, in contempt of time-serving, 
in indifference to personal popularity, and, be it 
added, in brusqueness —is likewise his counterpart in 
chivalrous fidelity to wife and home, and in artless 
love for domestic life, may have an undiscovered 
meaning for a true appreciation of Prince Bismarck’s 
character. 

“She has made me what I am,” said the Prince 
once of his wife. If the Princess has not directed 
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his steps she has at any rate supported them, and to 
her inspiration, encouragement, and self-renunciation 
Germany owes a great debt. It is now nearly fifty 
years since Johanna von Puttkamer married the 
young squire of her own Pomerania, who, though his 
prospects then seemed unpromising, was within a 
decade and a half to rise to the highest position in 
the State’s service. During that long time she has, 
in a manner and measure rarely equalled, shared with 
true wifely devotion and faithfulness all the ups and 
downs, the victories and defeats, the gladness and the 
sadness which fall to every earnest public man. 
What the vicissitudes of life’s experience have 
meant for Prince Bismarck the world knows in 
part; and all that they have meant for him they 
have meant for the one who has been the daily 
sharer of his fortunes. Princess Bismarck once 
said: ‘‘That my husband is a public character is 
a fact to which I often find it painful enough to 
resign myself. But as for me, his wife, what have I 
to do with publicity? I do not exist for publicity, 
but wholly and solely for him.” They were words of 
truth as well as of modesty—yet nay, not that, but 
of pride. Bismarck has millions of admirers and 
hundreds of thousands of worshippers, but no one 
admires and worships him as does his wife. ‘Wholly 
and solely” indeed has this loyal lady loved and 
served him; and in serving him she has served her 
land with a fidelity only second to his own. 

It is not that she has been able to aid him by 
counsel in the perplexing situations in which his 
Ministerial responsibilities have so often placed him. 
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To do Prince Bismarck justice, he has never favoured 
the assumption by women, however exalted and 
conspicuous their intellectual attainments, of political 
functions. This aversion is, perhaps, a part of his 
general objection to any tendency that might lessen 
women’s attachment to the home, but it has also a 
really chivalrous side. He regards politics as a rough 
business—a science, but one requiring strong nerves 
and little delicacy. It is thus essentially an occupa- 
tion for men, for it would blunt the finer nature of 
woman. 

Yet Princess Bismarck has exerted upon her 
husband great moral influence. It would not be far. 
wrong to attribute to her much of the religious spirit 
which is so striking a factor in the statesman’s 
character. Brought up in the tenets of pietism, 
Johanna von Puttkamer married Prince Bismarck 
just in time to incline him to deep religious thought 
before the claims of public life finally took possession 
of his mind. The year of their union was 1847, and 
it was not until 1851 that Bismarck began the 
diplomatic career which henceforth diverted his 
thoughts into exclusively political channels. During 
the interval he had learned all that his pious wife 
could impart to him of her own spiritual experience, 
and the influence which he received was lasting. 
Two very significant passages appear in letters 
written to his wife from Frankfort in July, 1851, 
when he still stood on the threshold of his political 
career. They cannot be understood save in the light 
of the new spirit which had then fallen upon him. 

‘The day before yesterday I dined with 
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Wiesbaden,” he writes, ‘‘ and contemplated the scene 
of former follies with a mixture of sadness and old- 
world experience. May it now please God to fill this 
vessel—where the champagne at twenty-one uselessly 
foamed, leaving only empty dregs—with His own 
clear and strengthening wine. . . . . How many 
things now appear small to me which then seemed so 
great! How much is worthy of honour at which I 
then jeered! . . . . It is incomprehensible to me 
how any human being, who thinks about himself at 
all, and who is ignorant, or chooses to remain 
ignorant, of God, can live under his load of self- 
contempt and ennui. I do not know how I bore it 
formerly. If I had to live now as I did then— 
without God, without yourself, without the children— 
I really do not know why I should not throw off this 
life like a dirty shirt. And still the majority of my 
acquaintances are of that kind, and live!” 

Then, writing the same week of a visit to the 
Rhine, he tells how one evening he “ sat a long time 
with Lynar smoking on the balcony—the Rhine 
below us. My little New Testament and the star- 
studded heavens brought us on the subject of 
religion, and I argued long against the Rousseau-like 
sophism of his ideas, without, however, achieving 
any other result than to reduce him to silence.” 

A memorable episode, truly: the only one of the 
kind which Bismarck has related, possibly the only 
one in which he figured as the spiritual exhorter of a 
sclf-righteous Job. Yet if henceforth his religion 
became a more personal and inarticulate thing, it did 
not become less a reality. He has never—so he has 
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told us—had any difficulty in believing in Providence, 
revelation, ‘the miraculous basis of religion,” immor- 
tality, and the divinity of Christ; the only ecclesias- 
tical dogma which he has called in question is the 
dogma that Christianity and the Church are identical 
terms. He has even spoken of his faith as having 
been won after ‘long and severe wrestling ....a 
faith which no word of man, even that of a friend in 
Christ and a servant of His church, can overthrow.” 
Those who accuse him of religious indifference are 
unjust. It is an instructive circumstance that when 
the rooms which had been occupied by Emperor 
Napoleon and Prince Bismarck were entered after 
the night which followed Sedan, there was found 
upon the bed of the vanquished Emperor one of 
Lytton’s novels, but near that of the Chancellor 
a Moravian book of ‘‘Scripture Readings for every 
day.” 

No one has said an unkind word of the lady whose 
influence upon Prince Bismarck has taken this moral 
direction. The impression which Princess Bismarck 
makes upon one is that of a kindly, sympathetic 
personality, a lady of unfeigned affability and good- 
ness of heart. Without affectation, she has filled her 
high place with quiet dignity, not caring, indeed, for 
honours, yet bearing them worthily. She is a wife 
after the heart of every true German woman; and 
though noble by birth as well as by marriage, she is 
proud in the knowledge that she is regarded by her 
country-people as an exemplary housewife, because 
mistress not only of her husband’s heart, but also of 
his castles, from attic to kitchen. 
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Not only have few shadows, and these the shadows 
of passing cloud rather than of night, fallen upon the 
family circle of the Bismarcks, but its personal relation- 
ships have been the happiest conceivable. Let anyone 
who seeks enlightenment upon Prince Bismarck’s 
domestic life read his published letters to his wife—his 
‘ dear heart,” his sister—his “little one,” and other 
confidants of his privacies, and also the testimonies 
which have been borne by the trusted familiars of the 
household. The scene has always been painted in the 
same colours, because its aspect has never changed. 
This side of the ex-Chancellor’s life is all brightness, 
contentment, and peace. No wonder he rejoiced, 
even in the days of his greatest prestige, to escape _ 
from Court, Ministry, and Parliament, and hurry home 
to the rest which it alone afforded. . 

To have had even the most occasional intercourse- 
with Prince Bismarck in the quiet of the family circle 
is to understand how strongly he is held by domestic 
ties. Memories of such a home gathering, when the 
“ table round ” was complete, will long linger in my 
mind. Even the giant dogs were there, keeping 
watch and ward round their master’s chair, and 
regardless of any look that did not come from his 
eye. It was a visit to Friedrichsruh, now the Mecca 
of so many pilgrims. A genial, jovial spirit pervaded 
the whole group, and the conversations were bright 
as the spring sky outside. As the Prince drew upon 
his inexhaustible store of experience and anecdote, 
one could not but notice how even his own kith and kin 
hung upon his lips, as though these never spoke a 
word that had been said before. He was in truth an 
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autocrat of the table, yet an amiable one, and every- 
body yielded place with readiness and delight, 
desiring only to listen and learn. A casual word 
from one of the circle was suggestion enough for 
weighty utterances, each one worthy of its Boswell. 

To his English visitor he spoke with pleasure of his 
early study of our literature, telling how he read 
Byron assiduously as a young man, and then how he 
turned to Shakespere and Moore. The student of 
comparative biography will be interested to know 
that Bismarck has never read Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell,” 
but only his German works. Then the Prince had a 
passing thrust, all in good humour, at the typical 
English tourist as he is known abroad. 

“ Does he still exist—the English tourist of thirty 
years ago? He used to chronicle his intended 
movements with scrupulous exactitude: ‘On Monday 
evening at six o’clock I shall dine in Paris; on 
Wednesday noon I shall arrive in Vienna; at ten 
o’clock the next morning I shall be’—and so on. 
Heavens! life would not be worth living if we had to 
foretell our destiny in that way.” 

Then followed the smoking hour—it was now early 
in the afternoon—and for the Prince two long pipes 
were brought in, ready for use. ‘I don’t smoke 
cigars any more,” he said apologetically, as the blue 
wreaths curled upward from the gigantic bowl of his 
pipe. ‘I used to smoke ten, twelve, twenty together, 
without stopping—from morning to night. Now I 
dare not touch them. They have left me for ever. 
But I keep to my pipe.’ And in a moment his head 
became obscured in a dense nimbus of smoke. 
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While we sat, a big budget of letters was brought 
in and placed before the Prince, together with the 
foot-long lead pencil of which everybody has heard, 
and which is no fiction, but hard fact. It is his rule 
to receive letters the day after their arrival. ‘The 
delay of twenty-four hours may seem a purposeless 
arrangement, but it is, in reality, a triumph of 
calculating common-sense. Only his private secre- 
= tary could say how many letters answer themselves 
by the help of this lapse of time. There was a pause 
in the conversation as the quick glance scanned the 
heap of papers. Just a fortnight had elapsed since 
the Prince’s birthday, yet a large proportion of the 
day’s letters consisted of tardy congratulations. A 
number of these birthday letters were poetical, and 
their cordial phrases evidently afforded the utmost 
pleasure. | 

“« Tt is remarkable,” he said, ‘how many unknown 
friends I have. Would you believe it? Eight 
thousand written congratulations reached me on my 
birthday—and the strangest thing is that at least a 
quarter of them were poems. ‘The art of verse- 
making has spread to a singular degree in recent 
years. It extends to all strata of the population. 
Here is a poem by a master saddler—fancy a saddler 
putting his harness on Pegasus.” It was a foolscap 
sheet on which, below a highly ornate address, was 
written in irreproachable penmanship a poem abound- 
ing in reverential phrases and superlative good-wishes. 
“« And here is a poem by a carpenter; and here one 
by a schoolmaster; and here another by an artisan. 
And this is from a young girl—one can easily 
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recognise the writing.” The last epistle was daintily 
written on a sheet of esthetic notepaper; paper, 
writing, and sentiment alike betrayed the authorship. 
“ But what pleased me extraordinarily was the fact 
that a quarter of my 8,000 birthday greetings came 
from women and girls. I regard that as a good sign, 
for it is my experience that one does not reach the 
sympathy of women so soon as that of men. Besides, 
women have never liked me—I don’t know why. 
Perhaps I could not speak nicely enough to them. I 
shall never forget the Grand Duchess She 
could not bear me. She used to say that I was too 
haughty—that I spoke as if I were a Grand Duke 
myself. For she used to divide humanity into three 
classes— whites, blacks, and Grand Dukes, though the 
Grand Dukes, of course, came first.” 

Then we fell upon politics. ‘‘ I am not an absolutist 
by any means,” said the Prince. ‘‘ I am not in favour 
of one-man government. There is always danger in 
that. A sovereign may himself have the best intentions, 
yet there is a possibility of his coming under unwise 
if not sinister influence —it may be that of a favourite 
or of a woman—and whatever the irregular, unofficial 
force behind the throne is, its presence is dangerous. 
No man, however wise, can rule without counsellors. 
I hold, too, that parliamentary opinion and a Frce 
Press-—iree to a certain extent—are necessary to a 
satisfactory monarchical system.” Here he referred 
- to the absolute yet enlightened rule of Frederick tho 
Great and the Great Elector, in order to remark that 
if these cases seemed to weaken his theory it must be 
remembered that they were men who, even if they 
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had not been rulers, would, by virtue of their pre- 
eminent capacities and gifts, have distinguished 
themselves. | 

Of the two late Emperors the man who was the 
only ‘Chancellor either of them had spoke cordially, 
even affectionately. ‘The old William was not a 
great statesman, but he was a man of mature and 
sound judgment. He would never act without 
consulting one or more of his counsellors. Then he 
was a perfect gentleman. He wastrue; he appreciated 
what the French call la relation sure. I was deeply 
attached to him.” Of Emperor Frederick: “He 
was a noble man, a man of considerable perception, 
discretion, and tact. He was a sharp sword with a 
short blade. 

Much of what he then said on social questions 
supplemented his published parliamentary utterances. 
He was alive to the eternal problem of Socialism. 

“ But you must not take the number of Socialist 
votes polled in an election as indicating the strength 
of the Socialist party. No, the votes given to 
Socialist candidates only denote the number of 
persons who are discontented. Everybody who casts 
his vote for Social Democracy means to say by so 
doing, ‘I am discontented,’ and he hopes that by 
identifying himself with Socialism his lot will be 
improved. This discontent with one’s condition is 
natural to man. The desire to improve one’s 
position—to get on—is a desire which God has 
implanted in human nature. And so those who 
vote for Socialists do so in the hope of bettering 
themselves. Thus very many people who are not 
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in any way Socialists support avowed Social 
Democrats. 

“ I donot fear Social Democracy so long as we have 
a firm Government. The danger lies in conceding 
every demand that may be made, however unreason- 
able. But given a Government that knows its own 
mind, and is strong enough to persist in doing what 
it believes to be right, and no more, there need be no 
fear for the future.” 

His story of the inception of the Industrial In- 
surance Laws will be useful to the social historian. 

‘“My idea was to bribe the working classes—or 
shall I say to win them over ?—to regard the State as 
a social institution, existing for their sake and inter- 
ested in their welfare. Something had been done in 
regard to compensation for injuries before I intro- 
duced the Accident Insurance Law. There was the 
old Employers’ Liability Act (Haftpflichtgesetz), but 
it was unjust and inadequate. I could see myself, in 
my private capacity, how unfairly this law worked. 
It did, indeed, award workpeople of certain classes 
compensation for injuries sustained under fixed cir- 
cumstances, but their claims entailed endless litigation 
of a costly kind, with the result that the claimants 
seldom got their due. Yet the law was a beginning, 
and, so far as it went, it was worth having.” 

Yet the three insurance laws have not fulfilled the 
Prince’s expectations. | 

“They do not quite carry out my ideas. They 
require too much from the working classes. The 
Accident Insurance Law has been decidedly suc- 
cessful and has done great good—of that I am certain. 
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But the other laws do not go far enough. My views 
were misrepresented by my colleagues and sub- 
ordinates, when I was not able to appear in the 
Reichstag on account of ill-health and excessive work, 
and the laws did not take the form I originally 
intended. I wished to make the poor-law give place 
to State law ; instead of holding out to the labourers 
in old age the prospect of poor relief, I wanted to 
assure them such pensions as would allow them to 
retain their independence to the end of life. I hold 
that every working-man has a right to a minimum 
subsistence, and I wished the State to guarantee 
him this subsistence by virtue of his being a 
worker.” 

‘¢ And the case of the unemployed ?”’ was a question 
which naturally suggested itself. ‘‘ Would a working- 
man have forfeited his claim to an old age pension if 
he had continued long without occupation?” ‘ No,” 
said the Prince, “my proposal was that every work- 
ing-man should have an inalienable claim to an 
annuity from the State when he reached old age or 
the time of disability (Invalidität). He should not 
be treated according to his merits. If all his deeds 
‘and misdeeds from the age of seventeen to seventy 
were to be inquired into, it would be making too 
great a demand upon him. Age and inability to work 
longer were the only conditions I wished to impose. 
And this, you will notice, is something different from 
poor relief. Poor relief, as administered in England, 
is a benevolence which is dependent to a large extent 
upon private option. But the old age pension 
should be a legal right, clear and inalienable. The 
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sum need not be a very large one, but if it were only 
a hundred marks (£5) it would still be enough to 
secure an old man a place in the home of child or 
relative. Then, too, we have too much bureaucracy 
in the Insurance Laws.” 

“ Red tape!” interpolated Lothar Bucher, one of 
the ex-Chancellor’s oldest and staunchest friends, since 
dead, who sat on my right while the conversation was 
proceeding, and the speaker assented.* 

Alluding to possible developments of State insur- 
ance, the Prince declared himself favourable to 
handing over the entire system of life, sickness, and 
accident insurance to the State. ‘It is not moral to 
make profits out of human misfortune and suffering. 
Life insurance, accident insurance, and sickness insur- 
ance, should not be a subject of private speculation. 
They should be carried on by the State, or, at least, 
insurance in these cases should be on the mutual 
principle, and no dividends and profits should be 
derived by private persons.” Nevertheless, the Indus- 
trial Insurance Laws completed the measures by which 
he hoped to conciliate the working classes. 


* This man of rare gifts died October 11, 1892, at the ripe age 
of seventy-five. Bucher has been well described as “the most 
learned, the most widely informed, intelligent, and unprejudiced 
of all the higher officials under Prince Bismarck.” He was 
Bismarck’s chief secretary and ablest assistant during nearly the 
whole period of his tenure of office as Prussian Minister-President 
and Chancellor of the Empire. The two quarrelled at times—asg 
men of will may be expected to do when yoked together—but they 
always made peace speedily, and they were devoted friends to 
the last. It is doubtful whether Bismarck trusted any man as he 
trusted Dr, Lothar Bucher. 
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One other memory of this conversation. Prince 
Bismarck’s sympathies are less with the capitalist than 
the landowner, less with the manufacturer than with 
the agriculturist. This he had often said, and now 
again: “I like the aristocracy, and especially the 
gentry—I mean the country gentlemen who farm 
their own land and live upon it. It is a mistake to 
do anything that might weaken this class. You in 
England have not preserved your agrarian class as 
you should have done. The peasantry is the back- 
bone of a nation.” How far was the Prince right in 
his indictment of English apathy on the rural 
question? Surely he laid his finger upon a sore 
place in our body-politic? Perhaps Germany, too, 
has her agrarian questions. Yet I liked his frankness, 
for it was not cynical, but kindly. Has not Bismarck 
said that next to his own country England has his 
warmest sympathies ? 

Then we fell upon other topics; the conversation 
was an olla podrida, yet all the more interesting and 
memorable from its variety. And all the while utter- 
ances sententious, witty, oracular, and profound in 
turn left the statesman’s lips. If Moltke was the 
Great Silent One, Bismarck is the Man of Great 
Words. Bismarck as the parliamentary orator im- 
pressed me much; as the genial talker at his own 
friendly table he impressed me more. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 


No sovereign succeeded to a throne under circun:- 
stances of greater difficulty and anxiety than did 
Emperor William II. of Germany. Both personal 
and political reasons made the task of the new ruler 
uniquely arduous. His immediate predecessors were 
men who had, each in a different way, earned a rare 
measure of national affection. They had both 
attained to heroic proportions in the imagination of 
their people, and while the one had by universal 
consent been handed on to history as “the Just” and 
“ the Victorious,” the other had won the lasting title 
of “the Noble.” Of an early French king it is 
recorded that during his later years he began to 
govern harshly. He did it of set purpose, and as he 
lay upon his death-bed he confided to his son and 
successor the method of his seeming madness. ‘‘Son,” 
he said, “ I have ruled my kingdom ill that it may be 
easier for thee to rule it well.” But the path of 
Emperor William II. was smoothed by no such 
self-sacrificing finesse. His grandfather, although at 
the head of an antiquated régime, which he least of 
all men would have been willing to abandon or even 
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to modify, counted to the last upon the undivided 
attachment of his people. His father ruled far too 
short a time to be able to place upon the institutions 
of the country the stamp of his own political convic- 
tions. Yet in his case the nation knew what to 
expect, and though, had he lived, there would have 
been a degree of friction while the transition from 
the old order to the new was yet in progress, the late 
Emperor would beyond question have become one of 
the most popular rulers in Prussian history. 

But of Emperor William II., when he was called so 
suddenly to the throne on June 15, 18885, little was 
known. He was to all but a small circle of people an 
unsealed book. Thus a feeling of utter uncertainty 
prevailed during the first weeks of the new reign. 
It can do no injustice—speaking after the event, and 
when the history of five years has repeatedly illus- 
trated the adage that it is the unexpected’ that 
happens—to say that the great majority of the 
opinions formed were unfavourable. Prince William 
was not known to have any aptitude for public 
affairs ; indeed, until a year before no one had con- 
ceived that his aid would for another generation be 
needed in the councils of the State. He had, it is 
true, shown himself an enthusiastic admirer of Prince 
Bismarck, waiting upon him with the attachment of a, 
son, and delighting to show him honour. It was 
not suspected then that the love which was so hot 
was too hot. The only real public interest which he 
had seemed to share was the army. As a young mas 
he had given evidence that in military sympatl. 
the seal of Emperor William I., and not that of 
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father, was upon him. He passed duly through the 
military training incidental to his rank, and though 
with Prussian princes there is no such thing as 
playing at soldiers, Prince William had taken his army 
career in an exceptionally serious spirit. He had sat 
at the feet of the greatest modern stategist, and to the 
last his dependence upon Field-Marshal von Moltke’s 
authority was not greater than his affection for the 
venerable master’s person. The unaffected homage 
paid by the young man to the old may be illustrated 
by an act which was done, so to speak, in a corner. 
Less than a fortnight before Moltke’s death the 
Emperor and he visited the new North and Baltic 
Sea Canal. The opportunity of giving the fortress 
town of Rendsburg a surprise call could not be 
resisted, and the Emperor with his suite sailed 
thither by the Eider Canal. At sight of the imperial 
barge the garrison was called out and drawn up on 
the quay. The Emperor landed alone and received 
the customary honours. Addressing, then, the officers 
in command and the crowd of loyal citizens which 
had assembled, he said, ‘‘Stand just as you are— 
someone is coming who is greater than I.” When 
immediately afterwards Moltke appeared the Emperor 
himself gave the signal for a greeting not less warm 
than his own. 

Yet though Prince William loved the army, the 
army did not in those days, when everybody ap- 
peared to misunderstand everybody else, return the 
compliment. He was unpopular among the officers, 
who thought him proud, inconsiderate (not so strong 
a word as the German rücksichtslos), and unduly 
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severe, and his appearance in the mess-room was 
rumoured to be as unwelcome as a thunder-shower on a 
summer day. Inthe ranks the same judgment was 
held. In military circles generally, in fact, Prince 
William was ‘ not liked.’ That was all that could 
be said in conversation, but a strong feeling was 
behind the words. A different feeling prevails now— 
a feeling which is just as different as two contraries 
are—yet the remarkable change which has come 
about in the relationship between the army and its 
supreme head makes more strange and inexplicable 
_ the former mistaken and unjust conclusions. What 
has won the army over, from the highest officer to the 
rawest private of the last levy, is the fact that though 
the Emperor asks much, he does all that he expects 
in others. To the army, indeed, he is bound by 
every dynastic tradition, as well as every personal 
tie and sympathy. It was not without significance 
that the first words which he addressed to the nation 
on becoming Emperor were spoken through proclama- 
tions to the army and navy. ‘‘ We belong to each 
= other, I and the army,” said the former of these 
utterances, ‘‘ thus we are born for one another, and 
thus we will stand together in an indissoluble bond, 
in peace or storm, as God may will it.” People said 
that this sentiment was bellicose, and if human pro- 
phecies always came true war would have broken out 
before the year 1888 had passed away. But the 
Emperor’s words meant nothing so sinister. As a 
matter of fact, not the most venerable and peace- 
loving sovereign in Europe more ardently desires 
tranquillity both abroad and at home than does the 
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young and high-spirited German Emperor. Pro- 
vocation will never come from his side. 

Europe shared the expectancy of Germany when 
Emperor Frederick was called to his fathers and his 
son reigned in his stead. There were two moderating 
factors in the dubious situation. The great mass of 
Prussian people, to whom the tradition that the King 
can do no wrong had been commended by the his- 
tory of a long and distinguished line of patriot- 
princes, consoled themselves in their perplexity 
with the thought that the young man who was 
now William Ii. was a Hohenzollern. To the 
Englishman, with his very different conceptions of 
the relationship between ruler and ruled, such an 
assurance may appear to indicate strange credulity 
and stranger logic. In truth, the assurance was real. 
The Prussian nation accepted their new King with a 
confidence which was hardly less strong because it 
rested wholly on faith, and they not only hoped but 
believed all things of him: Then to the trustful 
overtures which the nation thus made to the occupant 
of a throne from which justice, good-will, and 
clemency had ever proceeded, came a further 
circumstance whose mollifying influence upon the 
crisis of 1888 was very perceptible. The tragic ex- 
perience through which Germany as un empire and 
Prussia as a kingdom had just passed imposed 
upon all potential elements of disturbance a whole- 
some restraint, and secured to the new ruler a sym- 
pathy and a co-operation which under normal con- 
ditions might not have been conceded so generally, 
so spontaneously, or so generously, The unparalleled 
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pathos -of the second misfortune which struck 
Germany drew all classes into a new kinship, and so 
long as the strong,.close bond of sorrow held them 
together, the feebler ties of party and of faction 
slackened or fell away. Thus while the present 
reign was begun under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, there were not wanting auguries of hope 
and promise, and these auguries have been completely 
substantiated. 

It is now more than five years since the Emperor 
ascended the throne. Since the summer of 1888 he 
has given many proofs that his régime is not intended 
to be one of stagnation. Reverently as he looks back 
to the memory of his grandfather, he has let the world 
. know that his spirit is in many things that of the 
twentieth rather than the eighteenth century. This 
ample period of probation having passed, it is worth 
while comparing the Emperor’s promise, made in his 
first proclamation to the nation, with his performance. 
“ Called to the throne of my fathers,” he said, “I 
have assumed the reins of government looking up to 
the King of Kings, and have vowed to’ God that, 
after the example of my fathers, I will be a just and 
clement Prince to my people; that I will foster piety 
and the fear of God; and that I will protect peace, 
promote the welfare of the country, be a helper of the 
poor and distressed, and a true guardian of the right.” 
Surely if any originally doubted the perfect sincerity 
and the positive will and intention here expressed, the 
doubt must have been removed. Even the Berlin 
Radical journal which at the time observed with 
undisguised sarcasm that ‘‘these words will receive 
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their full importance from subsequent acts,” has since 
then been frequently compelled to praise the Emperor 
when the Ministerial Press was sullen or captious. 
And hereby hangs a tale. 

The caprice of fate is proverbial, and nowhere has 
it been more strikingly illustrated than in the political 
attitude of Emperor William II. 

Just as the Conservative party feared the 
accession of Emperor Frederick, so the Liberals 
anticipated with dismay the coming to the throne 
of the present sovereign. Again in rival camps 
jubilation and depression prevailed. The Con- 
servatives assumed as a matter of course that the 
disciple of Prince Bismarck would carry out the old 
policy in its integrity. They became reconciled to 
the temporary decadence of their fortunes now that 
they were ruled by an Emperor inspired, they 
implicitly believed, by the traditions of his grand- 
father. ‘Their sonedente was strengthened, and their 
satisfaction increased, when on several occasions 

during the early weeks of his reign the Emperor 
_ openly expressed displeasure with Liberalism, its leaders, 
its parliamentary representatives, and its Press. It 
seemed, indeed, that he had chosen to become less 
the Emperor of Germany than the Emperor of Con- 
servatism. 

Then came a strange and totally unexpected 
change of front. The Emperor travelled far by land 
and sea; he visited various countries and Courts; he 
mixed amongst peoples of different civilisation and 
social institutions; and it was after, if not the result 
of, this withdrawal from the heated political atmo- 
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sphere of his own land, that he came to view parties 
and politics in an altogether new light. 

Returning from one of his sea voyages, he told 
how, as he walked the deck of his vessel in 
the silent watches of night, ‘the stars told him 
many things.” * Amongst the messages which fell 
upon his ear was one that bade him fling away all 
party predispositions, and remember that, however 
divided by political convictions and principles, all 
Germany’s sons were alike his subjects, and as such 
claimed his trustful recognition and sympathy. It 
was a message breathing the spirit of his famous 
ancestor, Frederick the Great, who held that the first 
of State functions is the ‘‘holding of the balance” 
between classes and parties. The address to his 
“ faithful Brandenburgers,” in which the Emperor 
made known this change of view, will years hence 
be recalled to his honour as a crowning proof of 
sagacity. 

Yet not alone from the stars and the solitudes, the 
night watches and the sea’s immensities, did the voice 
of duty come. There were inner workings, searchings, 
strugglings, communings. Strange and immobile in- 
deed were the character upon which experiences such 
as the Emperor passed through could make no im- 
pression. The death of his grandfather was followed 
by a bereavement which struck him still more nearly 
and more heavily; and within a few months yet 


* Speech at the festival of the Brandenburg Provincial Diet, 
March 5, 1890. 
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another blow visited him in the tragic death of one 
who had been to him as a brother, the Crown Prince 
of Austria. Add, then, the burden of royal and 
imperial responsibility, placed—rather hurled—upon 
his young shoulders almost without a word of 
warning, and what severer proof of a man’s worth 
could be imagined? As gold is tried by fire, so the 
character is tried by difficulty and the heart by 
pain. In his case a double test had to be endured. 
The “days of tribulation” of which he spoke in an 
early proclamation were a terrible reality; and his 
sense of the weight of sovereign cares was betrayed 
repeatedly in appeals for the loyal help and co- 
operation of his people.* Yet the trial did its work. 
Before he had been two years on the throne Emperor 
William II. learned to know himself. Self-knowledge 
—the greatest knowledge within human reach, and 
therefore the knowledge least valued and sought 
after— meant for him knowledge of a king’s functions, 
duties, and responsibilities, the place he has to fill, 
and the things he has to do and nottodo. From 
thespring of 1890 dated a new era in his reign, and 


* Writing just after Bismarck’s retirement the Emperor said 
(March 22, 1890): “I have suffered bitter experience and passed 
through many painful hours. My heart is as sad as though I had 
again lost my grandfather. But God has ordained it so, and I 
must bear it, even though I fall under the load. The post of 
look-out man on the ship of State has fallen to me. The course 
remains the old one, and now ‘Full steam ahead!’” (“Nun 
voll Dampf voraus ! ”) 
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also the real beginning of his career as a statesman. 
Now his position was to be that of the 


a 


“ Thinker, who, standing aloof from the throng, finds a 
high delight 
In striking with tongue or with pen a stroke for the 
triumph of right.” 


Ministerial and legislative measures followed which 
confirmed the Emperor’s resolution henceforth to be 
superior to political preference. The nation was 

surprised ; patriotic men were delighted ; one party 
was mortified. It was a rough, cruel awakening, a 
bitter undeception, for those who had believed them- 
selves to be in full possession of the Emperor’s 
sympathies. They fondly thought that the Kaiser 
was one of themselves, yet he had turned his back 
upon them. In the anxiety about future develop- 
ments which this changed attitude caused to the 
Conservative party, well might the lamentation be 
uttered : ‘‘ The father would have chastised us with 
whips, but the son will chastise us with scorpions! ” 
For such a doleful foreboding there was little justifi- 
cation. All the Emperor did was to repudiate the 
idea that the Crown was in league with any party 
against the rest of the people—even though the 
latter consisted of Radicals and Social Democrats. 
The repudiation was timely, and its wisdom will be 
proved with increasing clearness as the years come 
and go. But its immediate effect was to create in 
the ranks of the loyal, patriotic, national Conser- 
vative party discontents which were neither loyal 
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nor patriotic and did not reflect the general attitude 
of the nation. Then was witnessed a strange spectacle. 
The traditional Ministerial parties and Press assumed 
an independence which was unknown in the past. 
The Government's policy began to be examined and 
criticised, where beforetime it had been simply swal- 
lowed without so much as a pinch of salt. So far did 
the disaffection go, that a diplomatist in high position, 
who was also a Conservative Member of the Prussian 
Diet, wrote in a public newspaper condemning the 
acts of the Government in whose service he was—a 
proceeding promptly visited by severe punishment. 
The political atmosphere has cleared somewhat since 
those gale-days, and the horizon has become brighter. 
But party life is no longer what it used to be. 
The thanks are the Emperor’s, the benefit is the 
nation’s. 

In no department of affairs has the Emperor shown. 
greater enlightenment or greater sincerity in well- 
doing than in what is known in Germany as Sozial- 
politik. His grandfather was a social reformer by 
persuasion, but he by independent conviction. No 
disrespect to his great predecessor is intended when it 
is said that Emperor William I. never thoroughly 
understood the meaning of the social movements which 
during the entire period of his reign were largely 
revolutionising the thought and the very life of his 
people. He was to Prussia a good King and, after 
the traditions of his dynasty, a faithful patriarch. Yet 
though his attachment to his subjects, as theirs to him, 
was that of personal love, he did not until the last 
decade of his reign become aware that need existed 
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for the far-zoing social measures which rained fast 
upon the country from the year 1881 forward. When 
the necessity for these was shown him, he boldly 
faced the new demands, and, in spite of the aversion 
to change and to following new paths which naturally 
characterised him in later years, he allowed to be 
initiated and carried through, in the face of great 
opposition, legislation unique in the history of social 
reform. There is no reason to doubt that Prince 
Bismarck, who won the Emperor-King over to social 
reform sympathies, spoke the whole truth when he 
‘ said that the success of this new policy would have 
been regarded by his master as the greatest achieve- 
ment of his domestic rule.* And yet, when all this 
is granted, no one will dare to rank Emperor William I. 
as a social reformer side by side with the Great Elector 
and Frederick the Great. He arrived at his convictions, 
and he took action, not through comprehension of the 
true nature of the prevalent social order and conditions, 
and not even through inborn feeling for the great 
class which was so near to the sympathy of the Great 
Frederick that as Crown Prince he declared it his 
wish to be “un vrai roi des gueux,’ but under 
persuasion. 


* Speaking in support of the Old Age Insurance Bill on March 
29, 1889, the Prince said: “I dare vindicate the claim to have 
originated the whole social policy, inclusive of the proposal we 
are now considering. I succeeded in winning the sympathy of 
the late Emperor William for this policy, and he said that the 
making of provision for the indigent, which he anticipated would | 
fall to his Government, would be his greatest triumph, and one 
which he desired yet to achieve,” 
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Emperor William II. occupies a very different 
position. What he has hitherto done in the domain 
of social legislation has been done independently : 
either he has not sought the advice of his Ministers or 
he has acted in disregard of it. Common honesty 
demands recognition of the fact that in social not less 
than in moral and religious reforms he has shown a 
courage andadepth of earnest conviction which are 
as altogether commendable as they were altogether 
unexpected. Words may flatter, but facts do not. 

It would be departing from the principles should 
rule historical narration, as well as presumptuous, to 
discuss, in the absence of information other than that 
vouchsafed by newspapers—some actuated by malice 
and all uncharitableness, others battened by the 
hateful discords which they live to create and to 
foster—the unhappy schism which led to Prince 
Bismarck’s retirement. Yet this is known with 
certainty, that the views held by the old Chancellor 
and the young sovereign upon measures touching the 
working classes were incompatible. First the 
abandonment of the Socialist Law and then the 
calling together of a European Labour Conference led 
to disagreement, and separation resulted in March, 
1890, the month in which this Conference met in 
Berlin. The Emperor has also acted as arbitrator in 
industrial disputes. When the great Westphalian 
mining strike occurred in the summer of 1889, he 
intervened between the colliery owners and the 
colliers, and the appeal which he made to the “ duty 
and patriotism” of the employers did more than 
accelerate peace, it won for the Crown the confidence 
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of the working classes throughout the country in a 
remarkable degree. In other ways the Emperor has 
shown that the rôle of social reformer and friend of 
labour is to him a serious one—by promoting the 
better housing of the poor, by directing the energies 
of the Protestant Church to social reform channels, but 
most of all by the drastic amendment of the factory 
laws which was the result of the Labour Conference. 

Here is an incident dating from this time. Its 
simplicity is the secret of its significance. On a 
summer evening the Emperor was being driven along 
one of Berlin’s busiest streets. A group of masons’ 
labourers, their day’s work done, emerged from a 
building in course of erection as he passed. Waving 
their caps vigorously, they greeted the young sovereign 
with hearty vivats and cries of “ Arbeiter-Kaiser”’ 
(‘Emperor of the Workers.”) Only those will 
appreciate the meaning of such an incident who know 
the character of the men from whom this outburst 
came. But the greatest tribute to the success of the 
Emperor’s attitude towards labour and the labour 
question is furnished by the decided change which 
has come over the spirit of Socialism during the last 
five years. The conciliatory policy he has inaugurated 
has, so far, been abundantly justified. Social Demo- 
cracy 18, no doubt, as far as ever from being dead, but 
there 1s ground for the belief that its violent charac- 
teristics are leaving it, and if this be really the case, a 
veritable triumph has already been won for social 
peace. 

Germany’s domestic history since the establishment 
of the new Empire has been an eventful one, but no 
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chapter is more romantic than that which tells how a 
young monarch, entering upon a heritage of social 
distractions und discontents, resolved to try and lead 
and guide a national movement, which others before 
him had vainly striven to check. Nothing could better 
illustrate the frame of mind in which the Emperor 
has approached the social question than a reply 
which he promptly returned to a remark made in his 
presence reflecting on the gratitude of the working 
classes. ‘‘Whether we receive thanks or not,” he 
said, ‘for our endeavours to better the lot of the 
working classes is not the question; for my part I 
will not suffer myself to be deterred in my movements 
by any such considerations. I am convinced that it 
is the duty of the State to charge itself with these 
endeavours, and to make the working classes feel that 
they are an estate within the social order. In any 
case, these endeavours give me a quiet conscience.” 
The Emperor has shown even greater boldness in 
undertaking a campaign against intemperance, public 
immorality, and gambling in the army, and in en- 
couraging amongst the people religious habits and 
observances. At the outset of his reign he ‘hoped 
with hisheart” that he might ‘‘succeed in accomplishing 
the work of raising the people’s sense of religion and 
of Christian discipline and morals, which I have set 
before myself as my ideal.” To this end he has 
bravely worked. When the City Fathers of Berlin 
waited upon him as loyal heges on his accession to 
the throne, he pointedly begged them to leave politics 
alone and build more churches. The outspoken 
rebuke of the Metropolitan Council has since been 
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followed by many words of imperial praise, and now 
the Emperor and the Radical administration of Berlin 
are on the best terms. Witness the cordial letter of 
congratulation addressed to the Radical successor of 
Dr. von Forekenbeck in the Chief Burgomastership, and 
the kindly wishes which are exchanged between the 
Castle and the Red House every new year’s day. 
Moreover, the courageous crusade against irreligion 
which the Emperor began almost with the ardour of a 
Peter the Hermit, directly he ascended the throne, 
has been attended by wonderful results. Church 
building, like lamp and album making, promises to 
become quite a famous Berlin industry. Within the 
last five years more churches have been raised in the 
metropolis than during the preceding century. 

/ Perhaps the trait which is most conspicuous in the 
Emperor’s character is independence. For the present 
this may possibly be his weakest as well as his 
strongest trait. He has given abundant evidence 
that he respects the past only for the good in it.* 
He is fully awake to the needs and signs of the 


* Let words corroborate deeds. “He who can look back upon 
so glorious a past as, thank God, we can, does well to learn from 
it. That is what in a monarchical State is called tradition. Yet 
people must not use the past in order to indulge in useless 
complaints about men and things that are no more. Rather must 
we refresh ourselves in memory as in a fountain, and rising up 
from it with renewed vigour, find new joy in life, and go about our 
tasks with a keener zest for work, for before allthings we must 
prove ourselves worthy of our ancestors and their achievements.”’ 
— Speech at the Brandenburg Festival in Berlin, March 1, 1893. 
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times, and he will never earn the accusation of 
deficient originality. His self-reliance has been 
asserted in some acts of policy whose wisdom has 
already been demonstrated, and also in others which 
have not yet passed through a sufficient test of time 
and circumstance. , 

The outside observer, however favourably disposed, 
may not be able to endorse every one of his acts. 
That he has made no mistake, that his judgment has 
never fallen short, not the sincerest of his friends will 
contend. But that the broad traits, the guiding 
principles, the spirit of his policy are right, cannot 
be questioned. After all, disagreement on minor 
matters may well be minimised in view of an 
honest endeavour to discharge the highest duties 
of a King’s position : ‘‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with his God.” ‘Let age 
approve of youth.” Time may safely be trusted to 
“amend what flaws may lurk, what strain of the 
stuff, what warpings past the aim.” 

Following the track he has so far taken, Emperor 
William II. cannot go far wrong. He has demon- 
strated repeatedly that his finger is on the pulse of 
the new era. He is emphatically a man abreast with 
the age. All the nonsense which breaks out period- 
ically in English newspapers regarding his supposed 
absolutism, despotism, and all the rest of it simply 
proves that the writers do not understand Prussian 
history, and do not view German political and con- 
stitutional questions from the German standpoint. 
Fears which do not exist in Germany are, to say the 
least, superfluous in other countries. Events may 
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confidently be trusted to prove that the Emperor 
possesses a personality at least as strong as that of any 
contemporary ruler, and what is better, that he is 
determined to throw all his power and influence 


on the side of justice, peace, morality, and true 
progress. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THREE EMPRESSES. 


THE conspicuous personality of Emperor William I. 
suggests a contrast when the name of Empress 
Augusta is mentioned. The troublous reign of the 
Emperor’s father made the Queen of those days a 
historical as well as romantic figure for all time, for 
the patriotic Queen Louise threw herself into the life 
of Prussia, shared its misfortunes, participated in its 
struggles, with a devotion and a heroism not second 
to the King’s. The Empress-Queen Augusta lived 
through an era of less startling episodes, yet one 
which will always be held to embrace some of the 
most brilliant passages of Prussian and German 
history. It is, therefore, not a little remarkable that 
she should have created for herself no distinctive, and 
possibly not even a permanent, place in the memory 
of the nation. That this is so may in part be 
attributed to the overshadowing celebrity of her 
husband, in part to peculiarities of character and 
disposition, yet also to a certain harsh judgment and 
an insufficient appreciation from which during all 
her lifetime she suffered. 

The marriage of the first Emperor as Prince 
William of Prussia in 1829 with the Saxe-Weimar 
princess was a political arrangement, and though it 
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resulted more felicitously than might have seemed 
probable, it fell short of an ideal relationship. All 
the world knows how, at the call of duty, the young 
Prince sacrificed the only attachment he ever formed. 
Had Princess Elise Radziwill been of birth more 
nearly equal, or had the traditions of the Prussian 
royal family been less rigorous, a perfectly happy 
union would have been formed. As it was, the 
romance of Emperor William’s love affairs lacked the 
poetical end invariable in fiction and not uncommon 
in actual life. It was a hard blow for the lovers that 
they had to submit to separation when only etiquette 
stood between their union. ‘‘ What a struggle I had 
before I came to a decision, nobody knows. Often I 
had pictured the fearful catastrophe, but that it 
would so overwhelm me never entered my thoughts.” 
So wrote Prince William to General Natzmer. But 
the decision was really formed for him, first by the 
Ministers of State, and then again by his father, who 
acted throughout the trying affair with the greatest 
tact and kindness. All he had to do was to resign 
himself to the inevitable, and he did it bravely and 
loyally, if sadly. Then he travelled, but the wound 
was a deep one, and it took long to heal, if indeed it 
did ever quite heal. That no one knows, for the 
heart is within, and its scars cannot be seen. 

About the marriage that did come to pass there 
was no romance on either side. It was an affair 
of State, and it was because it had to be. Yet Em- 
peror William was a chivalrous, true-hearted, faithful 
husband to the last, though his wife never sympathised 
with his military passions, and still less with his 
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attachment to Prince Bismarck. For several months 
in every year the imperial pair lived apart, she at. 
Coblenz and he at Ems and Babelsberg. To the 
Empress her palace on the Rhine was the one place 
in which she loved to dwell. In Berlin she never 
played a very prominent rôle, and people of the 
residence-city judged her with too little indulgence. 
Perhaps their cold attitude contributed to her fondness 
for Coblenz, where she was universally popular.. It 
would be wrong to suppose that in Berlin there were 
not circles in which sincere attachment and admi-. 
ration were rendered to her. Indeed, all who really 
understood her never stinted their praise. She was 
very benevolent, and took active interest in many 
philanthropic institutions and movements in Berlin, 
even in her old age, when she had to preside over 
meetings and conferences from her wheeled chair. 
Yet hers was, in the main, a character that was 
caviare to the general. She was naturally, though 
not consciously, proud, and whether as Queen or 
Empress upheld to the extreme the dignity of her 
position. Then she was very intellectual, and but 
little emotional. It used to be said that her literary 
and scientific inclinations were affected. The aspersion 
is utterly baseless. Her knowledge of natural science 
enabled her to hold her own with learned men, and 
she possessed real mathematical genius. It would 
have been strange if a princess of a Court with the. 
traditions of Saxe-Weimar had not been highly 
gifted. Goethe, with whom in her youth she had 
intercourse, spoke of her accomplishments in words of 


warm commendation. 
232 
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If it was Empress Augusta’s fate that she was not 
appreciated, the fault did not le with her heart or 
her intentions. She had many admirable traits, and 
was most valued where she was best known. She 
died on January 7, 1890, nearly two years after her 
husband. She had, however, for some years lived 
in semi-retirement, and towards the end of her life 
had become so feeble that appearance on State 
occasions was physically impossible. — 

The hundred days during which her consort sat 
on the throne gave to Empress Frederick little 
opportunity of showing to the country of her adoption 
how an English princess would have borne imperial 
rank and responsibility. And yet though every hour 
of those days was weighted with anxiety, she let it 
be known that her heart was not solely occupied with 
its own sorrow. When in the spring of 1888 terrible 
floods occurred in Posen the wife did what it was 
not in the power of her husband to do—she hurried 
to the scenes of greatest destruction and misery, 
and did her utmost by kindly word and deed to 
alleviate the dire distress. It was an evidence, the 
first she could give as Empress and Queen, of the 
charity that seeketh not its own, of a sympathy that 
is not exhausted by personal calls, and at the time it 
created a very good impression. 

That the Empress divided the people of Germany 
—or those people who class themselves under party 
labels—into two groups is a fact now of only his- 
torical interest. It was a fact of intense meaning 
during the later years of Emperor William’s reign, 
and more particularly during the first half of the 
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year 1888. The controversies of that time cannot 
be recalled by any one with pleasure. They were 
unfortunate in every sense, and most of all because 
they gave pain when sympathy was most needed, 
and yet achieved no practical result. On the part of 
many Conservatives—chiefly of the higher class—a 
profound feeling of bitterness was entertained to- 
wards the person of Empress Frederick. It had a 
three-fold basis—political, religious, and social. 
First, the well-known Liberal principles of the 
Empress led to the conclusion that under the new 
sovereign the existing political régime would be 
swept away; in other words, that the days of Con- 
servative ascendancy were numbered. The desira- 
bility or otherwise of such a change aside, the 
inference that it was imminent was gratuitous; yet 
on the strength of a mere surmise, which proved 
altogether unfounded, Empress Frederick received 
unsparing blame. Then, again, a bigoted, ultra- 
pietistic coterie existed which imagined all sorts of 
danger to Church and State directly Germany had 
an Empress of independent views in religious matters. 
One knows not whether to judge such fear as more 
puerile than ungenerous, yet it possessed many well- 
meaning though sadly-misguided souls, and helped to 
swell the chorus of prejudice, already loud enough 
without the furious beating of a drum ecclesiastic. 
Finally, there was a party—and here the Empress’s 
own sex was largely to blame—which believed some 
extravagant and shocking emancipation of women to 
be a favourite scheme of the imperial lady, since she 
was known to hold unconventional ideas upon the 
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subject of woman’s position and functions in society 
and the State. Such were the arguments, such 
the causes of offence alleged against the Empress. 
How far just and how far justifiable are questions 
upon which it would now be futile to speculate. 
Looking back upon the painful occurrences of those 
days—occurrences which were regretted in Germany 
as truly as elsewhere—one can afford to be charitable 
in judgment. They proceeded largely from needless 
apprehension and suspicion. Empress Frederick, like 
her husband, suffered from misunderstanding, and 
the party journals of both sides did their utmost to 
exaggerate every fact and fiction which was capable 
of intensifying the existing bitterness. | 

On the other hand, Empress Frederick had a host 
of enthusiastic admirers, whose fidelity has not been 
changed by altered circumstances. These were not 
confined to the rank and file of political Liberalism, 
but numbered a large part of the educated classes, 
with whom her enlightened views and her intellectual 
gifts and graces found ready appreciation. Such 
admirers recognised in her a fitting companion for a 
sovereign who was expected to be the herald of a new 
renascence—a sovereign who was pictured as a modern 
Augustus following a modern Cesar. That the reason- 
able hopes of the party of culture would have been 
realised, had history not taken an unexpected course, 
need not be doubted. Probably the calculations of 
political prophets rested on a far less substantial 
foundation, but this chapter of German history closed 
abruptly, and its dénouement can only be conjec- 
tured. 
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To speak to English people of the uniquely happy 
relationship which existed between Empress Frederick 
and her husband seems superfluous. Enough to say 
that to the last the imperial pair remained the ardent 
lovers of Queen Victoria’s letters, written before the 
marriage of 1858. As to mutual influence, that of 
the Empress was decidedly positive, though many of 
the assertions made on this head are absurdly beside 
the mark, and betray singular ignorance of the 
Emperor's strong character. It is not necessary to 
depreciate him in order that full justice may be done 
to his gifted wife. The fact is that, both politically 
and intellectually, rare affinity existed between them, 
and often where on his side tastes and inclinations 
were represented as having been acquired by contact, 
they were in reality native to him. The history of 
princely marriages will be sought in vain for a more 
striking example of sincere reciprocal affection or 
of simple, unalloyed domestic happiness. As the 
husband was chivalrous and true, so the wife did 
honour to womankind by courageous devotion all 
through the long months over which. Emperor Fred- 
erick’s death was spread. The world marvelled at 
the sublime endurance of the hero who could suffer 
so bitterly without complaining, but it was not indif- 
ferent to the pathetic spectacle of a gentle watcher 
who wore herself away in long, weary vigils, knowing 
all the time that hers was a watch of death. Like 
does not always meet like in the union of royal 
personages. But here were two who were meant for 
each other, and best of all were worthy of each other. 

The marriage of the present Emperor in 1881 to 
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Princess Auguste Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg was a romantic end to an 
old political feud. In 1863 this lady’s father, Duke 
Frederick, competed with Denmark for the succession 
to the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. A long dis- 
pute ensued, and Prussia and Austria entered the field 
as arbitrators between the rivals. In the end the 
disputants were superseded: Austria took Holstein 
and Prussia took Schleswig. But the two allies fell 
out in turn, and after the war of 1866 Prussia annexed 
both territories. Meanwhile, Duke Frederick, who 
had claimed succession as Duke Frederick VIII., 
narrowly escaped being made a prisoner, for when he 
went to Eckernförde in October, 1865, to receive the 
homage of the people whom he regarded as his 
subjects, and who regarded him as their lord, he was 
ordered to depart quickly on pain of treatment as a 
pretender. After the annexation of the duchies he 
lived near Gotha. When his daughter married into 
the Prussian royal house it was hoped that the sore 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners would be healed; and 
though conciliation may not yet be complete, the 
feeling towards Prussia is very different from what it 
was even twelve years ago. The desirable alliances 
of the Schleswig-Holstein princesses,* the conciliatory 
measures of the Prussian Government, the Emperor’s 
own wise policy of goodwill, and the admirable tact 
of Prince Henry, who holds Court at Kiel, have all 
contributed to this end. 


* A younger sister married Emperor William JI.’s cousin, a son 
of Prince Frederick Charles, the Red Prince, 
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The present Empress has earned golden opinions 
on all sides, and her universal popularity has been 
won without effort, art, or pretence. She has a 
strong individuality, and her perfect amiability and 
charm of manner conquer all who come within her 
reach. Who knows how much her sympathetic per- 
sonality and her winning ways have done, all uncon- 
sciously, to make the path of her husband easier, and 
to strengthen his hold upon the fidelity and trust of 
his people, at a time of great difficulty? Germans 
are proud of an Empress who represents upon the 
throne the highest of domestic and maternal virtues. 
For Empress Auguste Victoria is eminently practical. 
She is a skilful housewife, and is not superior to 
duties and details of home life which ladies of less 
degree often disparage. Her domestic arrangements 
are of an unpretentious character. The simplicity 
which her husband enjoins upon his officers she 
practises in the palace. There is no luxury or 
extravagance; the imperial household is, and is 
meant to be, a type for both high and low in 
Germany. The young princes have from the first 
been brought up under careful, almost Spartan, dis- 
cipline, as becomes the sons of a soldier-sovereign. 
To fastidious treatment they are strangers, and 
physically they have lost nothing yet from its pro- 
hibition by the household regulations, for a healthier 
or handsomer troop of boys never made a father 
glad. Not only so, but under the immediate super- 
visign of their pious mother they are given careful 
and systematic religious training. It is the Empress’s 
thoroughly domesticated character which constitutes 
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her strong hold upon the hearts of the German people. 
Every German mother is proud to know that her 
Empress is a serious, hard-working, duty-loving 
housewife, and every father derives contentment from 
the consciousness that the six princes of the imperial 
family, though living in ceiled houses, are as much 
subject to rule, restraint, discipline as are his own 
sons. 

The influence of the Empress upon her husband 
is essentially a moral influence. She is sincerely 
religious, and it is largely due to her prompting that 
the Emperor entered upon the great scheme of church 
extension in Berlin which bids fair soon to redeem 
the character both of the metropolis and of the 
Prussian Protestant Church. 

The Empress may not be an essentially intellectual 
character in the sense that both the two preceding 
Empresses were, yet she was highly educated under 
the direct oversight of her father, a man of con- 
siderable accomplishments. She is also very musical, 
and as the Emperor, too, has similar tastes, the 
literary circles which Empress Augusta used to draw 
around her have given place to gatherings in which 
the ‘‘ concourse of sweet sounds ” is cultivated. The 
Empress will never lose her popularity, because she 
is absolutely free from insincerity. Those who know 
her speak of her as the most natural woman in the 
world. Her highest and only aspiration is to be a 
worthy consort to her husband, a good mother to her 
children, and a true friend to her people, and so far 
she has gained unbounded admiration in each capacity 
without seeking it, She has no desire to fill a con- 
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spicuous place in the State, but she upholds the 
dignity of her position with a grace which im- 
presses by its quietness and freedom from artifice. 
Already faithful Prussians, carried away somewhat 
by justifiable admiration, recognise in her a second 
Queen Louise. The comparison, while a generous 
one, is not in all points tenable; though in virtue, 
goodness of heart, and love of her nation, Empress 
Auguste Victoria treads loyally in the footsteps of 
that patron saint of every Prussian household. 
It would be difficult to say whose affection and 
devotion are greater—the people’s for their Empress 
or hers for them. 
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the Imperial, ii., 23 

Discipline in the army, 28; in 
the universities, 193 

Dillinger, Dr., and the 
Catholics, ii., 114 

Droysen, Johann Gustav, 198, 
218 

Duelling in the army, 49; amongst 
students, 245. 


Old 


Education, 159; the higher 
schools, 169 ; the universities, 
183 ; elementary schools, 254 

Education, cost of — higher 
schools, 180 ; universities, 
193; elementary schools, 257 ; 
technical schools, 265 

Eichendorff, Joseph von, and the 
songs of freedom, 7, 9 
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Elections, public interest in 61, 
ii., 43 l 

Elector, the Great, and duelling, 
49, 247 

Emperor-King, powers of the, 
23, ii., 18, 36 

Empire, territorial division of the, 
ii., 16 

Empire, the new, ii., 16, 87, 90 

Engels, Friedrich, ii., 179 

England, no prejudice against, 
205 

English and German Members of 
Parliament contrasted, ii., 8 

English and German Catholicism 
contrasted, ii, 109 

English patriotism, 1, 6, 224 

Englishmen in Germany, 363 

Extravagance in the army, 48 


Falk, Minister, and the Kultur- 
kampf, ii., 65, 120 

Fallersleben, Hofmann von, and 
the songs of freedom, 17 

Federal Council, constitution and 
powers of the, ii., 20 

Fencing, student, 245 

Festivals, the Church, 368 

Fichte and the Liberation move- 
ment, 9, 10, ii, 173; defini- 
tion of the student, 194; grave 
in Berlin, 378 

Fighting spirit, the, 36 

Forckenbeck, Max von, 59, ii., 
69, 72, 88 

Franckenstein, Baron von, ii., 
132 

Franco-German war of 1870-71, 
the, 4, 5, 20, ii, 168 et seq., 
257, 265, 276 
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Frankfort Parliament of 1848, 
the, 4, 15, 95 

Free Conservatives, the, ii., 49, 
62 

Frederick William, Elector, and 
the Prussian common law, ii., 
34 

Frederick I., King, Prussian 
orders, 94; Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, 184 

Frederick William I., ii, 34, 
324 

Frederick the Great, his cosmo- 
politanism, 2; and the Jews, 
149; and Berlin, 183; appre- 
ciation of life, 841 ; opinion of 
the Catholic Church, ii., 112 ; 
State ideal, ii, 858, 362 

Frederick William II. and the 
Prussian common law, ii., 34 

Frederick William III., cedes half 
his kingdom, 4 ; duelling, 52 ; 
representative assemblies, ii., 
34, 275 

Frederick William 1V., and 
Arndt, 15 ; and the revolution 
of 1848, 327, ii., 256, 275; 
grants a constitution, ii., 35, 
305 

Frederick, Emperor, on higher 
education, 160; respect for the 
constitution, ii. 66; and the 
Jews, ii, 187, 189, 276; 
Liberal sympathies, ii, 274; 
and culture, ii., 277; and the 
working classes, ii., 272; as a 
soldier, ii., 276 

Frederick, Empress, ii., 278, 372 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, 17 

Freytag, Gustav, 198 
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Geibel, Emanuel von, 17 

George V., King, violates the 
constitution of Hanover, ii., 79 

Gneisenau, Field-Marshal, on 
war, 37 

Gneist, Rudolf von, on English 
politics, 216 

Goethe and the Liberation move- 
ment, 8, 9; and the French, 
li.. 172 ; and Empress Augusta, 
ii, 871 

Goldschmidt, 
199 

Government, officials and the, 65 

Grimm, the brothers, 284, 378 ; 
Hermann, 234 

Guelph movement, the, 288, ii., 
174 

Gymnasium, the,its predominance, 
168 ; its curriculum, 170 ; its 
opponents, 172; discipline, 
173; cost of education, 180 ; 
its claims and future, 181 


the jurisconsult, 


Hanover, Prussian annexation of, 
ii., 174 

Harnack and the Apostles’ Creed, 
333 

Hauff, Wilhelm, and the songs 
of freedom, 17, 19, 20 

Hegel and the Battle of Jena, 
197; on history, ii., 152 

Helmholtz, Hermann von, and 
science, 224 

Herder, 340 

Herwegh, Georg, 17, ii., 198 

Higher schools, 161 et seq. 

Hinkel, Carl, 7 

Hirsch, Max, and Trade Unions, 
ii., 106 


INDEX. 


Hohenlohe, Prince Chlodwig von, 
and the Kulturkampf, ii., 112 ; 
Cardinal Prince, ii., 121 

Homes and the housing question, 
118, 138, ii., 85 

Honour given to science, art, and 
letters, 210 

Honour, offenccs against, 66, 88 

House industries, 132, 185, 268 

House of Lords (Prussian), ii., 
41 ; of Deputies, ii., 42 

Huene, Baron von, ii., 183 


Impeachment of Ministers, ii., 
29, 39 

Imperialist Party, the, ii., 49, 62 

Industrial classes, 128 et seq.; 
variety, 129 ; hours of labour, 
133; wages, 185 ; female and 
juvenile labour, 137; strikes, 
137 ; housing 188; morals, 141 

Infallibility, the dogma of, ii., 
111 et seq. 

Intellectual force, decentralisation 
of, 188 


Jacoby, Johann, ii., 88 

Japanese students, 208 ; polite- 
ness, 209 

Jesuits, the, ii., 112 et seq. 

Jewish population, the, 305 et seq., 
ii., 185 ; in politics, ii., 143 

Jews, agitation against the, ii., 
134 et seq. ; ii., 276, 312 

Jews and the Press, the, 283, ii., 144 

Jews, atheism amongst the, 283, 
337, ii, 144; crime amongst 
the, ii., 146; as money-lenders, 
ii., 149 

Jury, trial by, 80 


INDEX. 


Kant and the Categorical Impera- 
tive, 9; never left Königsberg, 
183; abstruse style, 206 

Kardorff, Wilhelm von, and the 
Imperialist Party, ii., 62 

Karl August, Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, 183 

Kerner, Justinus, and the songs 
of freedom, 7, 9 

Ketteler, Bishop, and the social 
question, 852 

Kirchenlieder, German, 326 

Kleist, Heinrich von, his end, 7 

Klopstock and the Liberation 
movement, 187 

Kommers, the student, 251 

Korner, Theodor, and his songs, 
7, 9 et seq. 

Kulturkampf, the, ii., 65, 71, 111 
et seq., 276, 314 


Labour question, the, 128 et seq.; 
hours of labour, 183; wages, 
135 

Landed classes, the, and their 
labourers, 148, 153 

Lasker, Eduard, and Liberalism, 
ii., 69, 72, 78 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, his agita- 
tion, 133, 352, ii., 106, 181, 
220, 237; early Radicalism, 88 

Law, appreciation of the, 79 

Legal profession, the, 164 

Leibniz and Berlin, 184 

Leo III., Pope, ii., 111 et seq., 
276 

Lessing, love of truth, 
earliest poems, 286 

Liberalism and the Liberal party. 
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See under “ National Liberal ” 
and “ Radical.” 

Liberation War, the, 3 et seg., 
95, ii., 34, 275 

Liberty, English ideas of, 77 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm, the Socialist 
leader, ii., 4, 219 

Lieder, the German, 5 et seq., 124 

Life-loving spirit of the Germans, 
117, 341, 361 

Louise, Queen, ii., 870, 379 

Louis XIV. and Germany, ii., 
172, 255 

Luther, Bismarck compared with, 
ii., 337 


Manchester school, the, ii., 92 

Manners, public and private, §8 
et seq. 

Marx, Karl, and Socialism, 133, 
ii., 179, 198, 237 

Materialism, modern, 181 

May Laws, the, ii., 121 

Mecklenburg, social conditions in, 
146, 150 

Medical profession, the, 165 

Meeting, the right and law of 
public, ii., 6, 190 

Meitzen, August, 231 

Mendelssohn, Moses, and Kant, 
206 

Mesmerism, real and legendary, 
200 

Michelet, Karl Ludwig, 199 

Military service, 22 et seq. 

Ministers of State, responsibility 
of, ii., 28, 36 

Miquel, Johannes, and National 
Liberalism, ii., 83 
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Moltke, Field-Marshal von, ii., 
285 et seg.; musical tastes, 
124, ii., 290; abruptness, ii., 
988 ; taciturnity, ii, 289 ; 
literary gifts, ii., 295; in the 
Reichstag, ii., 290, 320, 323; 
religious views, ii., 296; and 
Emperor William II., ii., 353 

Mommsen, Theodor, and Berlin 
university, 199, 213, 219; on 
the Jews, ii., 143 

Moser, Justus, on the ideal | use- 
wife, 96 

Moufang, Christoph, and Catho- 
lic Socialism, 353 

Miler, Minister von, and the 
Kulturkampf, ii., 115, 120 

Miller, Wilhelm, 7; Johannes, 
229 

Municipal elections, 61 

Music and musical taste, 123, 826 


Napoleon I. and Germany’s 
division, 2, 15, ii., 172, 254 
260 

Napoleon IIT. and the French 
war, ii., 258, 341 ; and Prince 
Bismarck, ii., 330 

National songs, 5 et seq. 

National Hymn, no inspiring, 21 

National Liberal party, ii, 68; 
leaders ii., 77 

Navy, the imperial, 25 

Neander, 226, 326, 340, 378 

New Year’s Day customs, 374 

Newspaper Press, restrictive laws, 
276; informal censorship, 277; 
editors, 278 ; frequent prosecu- 
tion, 279; public disparagement, 


INDEX. 


281; Jewish influence, 283 ; 
Berlin newspapers, 284 ; semi- 
official, 287; failings, 290; 
excellencies, 299 


(Ecumenical Council of 1869 
and the dogma of infallibility, 
ii., 111 et seq. 

Officer, the, 41 et seq. 

Old Catholics, the, 1i., 114 

Oratorical giftof the Germans, 345 

urders, Royal, 94, 211 


Palmerston and the power of 
Parliament, ii., 92 

Particularism, 183 

Pastor in Germany, the, 147, 345 

Patriotism, 1 et seg.; its cultivation 
in the schools, 4, 224 

Patriotic songs, 5 et seq. 

Patriarchal government, 54 et seq. 

Paulsen, Friedrich, and Berlin 
university, 176, 233 

Payment of Members, ii., 27, 44 

Peasants in the army, 29 

Peasants’ War, 152 

Penance Day, 377 

Pious IX., Pope, and the 
Kulturkampf, ii., 112 et seq. 

Poland, partition of, the, ii., 161 

Polish party, the, origin and 
aspirations, ii., 160 et seg. 

Politics, professors in, 199, ii., 63 

Political life, ii., 3 et seq. 

Political parties, ii., 10, 49 et seg. 
Conservative, ii., 49; National 
Liberal, ii., 68; Radical, ii., 
87; Ultramontane, ii, 109 ; 
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Anti- Semitic, ii., 134; Polish, 
ii., 160; Alsace-Lorraine, ii., 
168; Hanoverian, ii, 174; 
Danish, ii., 175 ; Socialist, ii., 
217 

Polish labourers, the, 130, 155, 
ii., 168 

Police, powers of the, 59, 69, ii., 
7; police and the streets, 71, 
and the Press, 74, 277 

Press, the Newspaper, 74, 276 
et seg.; semi-official, 287 ; Jew- 


ish, 283, ii., 144 ; Socialist, ii. l 


197, 238 

Privatdocenten, the, 187 

Professions, crowding of the, 159 
et seq. 

Press Law, the, 275, ii., 6, 193 

Professors, University, 187, 197 
et seq., 213 et seq. 

Proletariat, a studied, 159 

Protestantism and the social 
question, 354 

Protestant Social Congress, the 
356 

Protestantism, strength of, 305 
et seq., 321 

Prussian constitution, the, ii, 6, 
34 et seq. 

Prussian Diet, constitution and 
powers, ii, 37 

Public spirit, 55, 62; in the 
country, 150 

Public servants, fidelity of 64 
et seq. 

Puttkamer, Robert von, ii., 64, 
124, 275; Johanna von 
(Princess Bismarck) ii. 338 
et seq. 


Ranke, Leopold von, age and 
energy, 198 

Radicalism, and the Radical 
party, ii., 56, 70, 72, 87; 
leaders, ii., 101 et seg.; and 
Emperor Frederick, ii , 270 

Rationalism, 315, 328 et seq. 

Reactionary movementsin politics, 
149, ii., 52, 75 

Regeneration of Germany, 1 et 
seq. 
Reichstag, constitution and 
payers of the, ii., 23 et seq. 
Reichstag, a sitting of the, ii., 322 
Religion in the rural districts, 
147, ii., 216 

Religion, 305 ; relation of State 
to Church, 307; comparative 
strength of the confessions, 
305 ; sectarianism, 312 ; 
church life, 314; Church 
service, 825; Rationalism in 
the Church, 330; the clergy, 
840 ; Church festivals, 368 

Rents of houses, 119, 140 

“ Reptile” Press, the, 289; 
Fund, ii., 175 

Renan, 331, 342, ii., 297 

Revolution of 1848, the, 327, ii., 
35, 105, 237, 256, 259, 306 

Richter’s “Flegeljahre,’ J.P., 
ii., 207 

Richter, Eugen, and the Radical 
party, ii., 101 et seq. 

Rickert, Heinrich, and Radical- 
ism, ii., 106 

Roon, Minister von, 217 

Rückert, Friedrich, and the songs 
of freedom, 7, 9 
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Rural labourer, 145 et seg. ; 
Polish, 130, 155, ii., 164 


Schenkendorf, Max von, and the 
Rhine songs, 7, 9, 17 

Schleiermacher, 340, 378 

Schaffle, Albert, and the cost of 
war, 27 

Schlegel, Friedrich von, and the 
songs of freedom, 7 ; Dorothea 
von, and book-writing, 106 

Schleswig-Holstein, Prussian an- 
nexation of, ii., 175 

Schmoller, Gustav, and State 
Socialism, 231 

Schools, higher, 169 et seq.; 
elementary, 254 et seg. ; tech- 
nical, 267 

Schiller’s influence on the Libera- 
tion movement, 8. 

Schneckenburger, Max, and the 
Rhine songs, 17, 18 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, and 
Berlin, 189, 223 

Schulze-Delitzsch, ii., 88 

Schweitzer, J. B. von, and the 
Social-Democrat, ii. 198, 

226 

Sectarianism, 305, 312 

Seminary, the University, 207 

Self-government, 56, 150 

Serfage, 131, 145 

Sigl, Dr., and the Bavarian 
Peasants’ Alliance, ii., 128 

Singer, Paul, and Socialism, ii., 
228. | 

Social question, the, 230, 349 
et seq., il., 55. 

Social ambition, 42, 162 


INDEX. 


Socialism, Catholic, 352 
Socialism and Social Democracy : 
Church, relation to the, 349 
et seq., ìi., 212 
Army, relation to the, 35, 
ii., 243 
Doctrine of, ii., 179, 210 
Religion, ii., 212, 233 
Law against, ii., 7, 31, 54, 
66, 73, 76, 189 et seq. 
230, 303 
Leaders, ii., 217 et seq. 
Press, Socialist, ii., 193, 195, 
197, 238 
Industrial classes, 138, 349, 
ii., 107, 208 et seq. 
Rural labourers, ii., 215, 232, 
248 
Propagandism, ii., 195 et 
seq. 
Prospects, ii., 230 et seq. 
Extent, ii., 202, 208, 230. 
Programmes, ii., 181 
Song writers, German, 7, 17 
Spinoza, 233 ; on cant, 814 
State and education, the, 171, 
177, 255 
State: Socialism, 231, ii., 55, 77, 
245 
State, and the citizen, the, 161, 
317 
State and Church, 160, 307 et 
seq., 817, 324, 332 
Stein, Baron vom, on 
146, 150 
Stocker, Court Chaplain, and the 
Jews, ii., 137, 153 et seq. 
Strauss, 330, 331, ii., 296 
Strikes and labour disputes, 137 


serfdom, 
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Student, university, 194, 236 et 
seq.; associations, 239 

Suicide amongst students, 175,250 

Sunday, the German, 359 et seq. 

Superstition, 81, 836, 376 


Teachers and the teaching pro- 
fession, 164, 179, 261 

Technical instruction, 265 et seq. 

Theatre, the, 121, 360 

Theological speculation and 
Rationalism, 330 

Tholuck, Friedrich August, and 
his students, 206 

Thirty Years’ War and religious 
life, 815 

Towns, migration to the, 151 

Titles, use and abuse of, 83 et 
seq., 210 

Trade Unions, ii., 106 

Treitschke, Heinrich von, as a 
writer, 223; and the Jews, ii., 
137 

Twesten, Karl, ii., 69 


Uhland, Ludwig, and the songs 
of freedom, 7, 9 

Ultramontane party, the, ii., 109; 
origin, 1i, 111; strength, ii., 
128 ; leaders, ii., 129 

Unification of Germany, 3, ii., 
89, 90, 254 

Uuiversities, the, 183; entrance, 
186, 192; government, 189 ; 
professors, 189, 197 et seq.; 
the faculties, 191; cost, 193; 
discipline, 193, 237 ; students, 
193; associations, 239 

Unruh, Hans von, ii., 69 


Virchow, Rudolf, as politician, 
228; as scientist, 229 

Vollmar, G. H. von, and Social- 
ism, 1i., 226 

Voltaire, 341 


Wages of the labouring classes, 
135 
Wagner, Adolf, and State Social- 
ism, 230 
War of 1870-71. French, 4, 5, 
20, ii., 168, 257, 265, 276 
William I., Emperor-King : 
Army reforms, ii., 89, 260 
Comparison to King David, 
ii., 264 
Constitutional rights, ii., 36 
Discipline, love of, ii., 262 
Divine right of kings, ii., 
265 
Fidelity to duty, ii., 263 
Revolution of 1848, ii., 256, 
259 
Religious instincts, ii., 264, 
311 
Soldier, as, ii., 259, 277 
Strength of character, ii., 
254 et seq. 
William II., Emperor-King, ii., 
251 et seq. 
Bismarck, and Prince, ii., 
301, 352 
Constitutional rights, ii., 45 
Duelling, 53, 247 
Education, on, 5, 161, 177 
Extravagance in the army, 
43 
Jews, and the, ii., 155 
Military spirit, ii., 277, 352 
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- William II., Emperor-King : 

Moltke, and Field-Marshal, 
ii., 353 

Political parties, ii , 56, 357, 
360 ; 

Socialism, ii., 202, 303, 360 

Social reformer, as, ii., 361 

Working classes, and the, 
359, ii., 202, 303, 364 
Windthorst, Dr., 325, ii., 4, 85, 

«124 et seq. 

Women and public life, 108, ii., 8 


Women, position of, 96 et seg. ; 


prejudice against their free 
movement, 99 ; in the home, 
102 ; education, 102; their 


own enemies, 104, 110; pro- 


fessional openings, 105; in 
literature, 106; public life, 
108; wages of female labour, 
136 


Women’s Associations, 99 
Working-men and the Church, 


349 et seg., ii., 215 
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